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INTRODUCTION 


So  far  as  we  are  aware,  bibliographically  speaking, 
no  anthology  of  the  poetic  Comedy  of  Love  has 
ever  before  been  attempted  ;  unless  an  exception 
be  allowed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Watson's  Lyric 
Love.  But  in  that  strict,  perhaps  over-strict, 
work,  and  in  other  general  collections,  the  space 
given  to  one  particular  theme  is  of  course  very 
limited.  Yet  while  we  have  not  fingered  the 
anthologist's  knife  too  fastidiously,  we  have  had 
ever  in  view  the  magical  quality  "  a  fine  standard." 
And  that  same  quality  of  art  is  to  us  the  more 
elusive  and  indescribable  because  of  the  arts 
within  the  art :  the  work  of  the  Elizabethans,  to 
give  but  an  instance,  being  so  out  of  tone  with 
that  of,  say,  a  Matthew  Prior,  a  Praed,  a  Tom 
Hood,  a  Thackeray,  or  a  Calverley.  Therefore 
we  trust  that,  by  this  wider  scope,  fewer  gentle 
critics  have  been  offended  than  verily  had  been 
by  the  narrower  method. 

We  have  laboured  through  heaps  of  antiquarian 

»chaff  for  a  lyric  grain,  and  sought  within  piles  of 

toneless  old  song  books  for  a  lively  voice  ;    we 

have  followed  up  many  a  literary  trail,  and  haply 
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we  have  found  some  specimens  that  are  not 
accustomed  to  a  place  in  anthologies.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  believed  that  the  collection  has  no  dull 
corners, — though  our  understanding  of  comedy 
may  be  thought  open  to  doubt  in  some  instances. 
Such  a  case  is  Michael  Drayton's  famous  sonnet, 
"Since  there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and 
part "  ;  lying,  as  it  does,  on  the  borderland  of  our 
idea.  But  mark  the  sestet,  flickering  and  burning 
with  grim  humour,  as  we  overwatch  the  poor 
lover  recanting. 

The  question  of  Humour  is  itself  a  broad  one, 
be  it  literary  or  otherwise  ;  bound  up  as  it  must 
be  with  the  effects  of  custom  and  locality,  age 
and  currency.  Over  and  above  this,  there  remains 
the  most  stubborn  fact  that  what  is  comedy  to 
the  onlooker,  as  in  the  case  of  Drayton's  sonnet- 
hero,  may  be  "life  or  death"  to  the  participant. 

Here,  then,  was  the  most  delicate  part  of  our 
merry  task.  And  if  any  reader  be  disappointed 
at  the  exclusion  of  such  marginal  beauties  as 
Carew's  "Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain," 
we  trust  he  will  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that,  after 
this  quest  and  arrangement,  there  remains  over 
such  a  collection  of  the  more  serious  Love  Songs 
and  Ballads,  equally  delightful,  that  they  will 
shape  into  a  still  larger  volume  than  this  we  style 
"The  Quaint  Comedy." 

The  word  quaint  has  been  adopted  to  give  the, 
necessary  limit  and  colour  to  the  anthology  ;  yet 
not  without  hesitation.  It  may  be  that  to  some 
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good  folk  the  word  is  a  doubtful  member  of 
literary  society,  though  in  a  higher  social  scale 
than  its  neighbour  droll.  However,  we  are 
assured  that  one  glance  at  the  contents  must 
dispel  any  such  frivolous  notion.  Quaintness, 
we  take  it,  does  not  mean  verbal  jugglery, — but 
to  every  Reader  we  leave  the  definition.  Here  you 
will  find  Love  merry,  whimsical,  and  impudent ; 
drily  philosophical,  and  rarely  resigned.  But, 
though  there  lives  a  jovial  note  in  every  piece, 
this  selection  does  not  aim  at  being  comic  ;  for  the 
intention  has  not  been  to  restrict  the  work  to  the 
humour,  but  rather  to  the  humours  of  the  subject. 
Living  authors  and  American  authors  are  not 
represented.  The  selections  are  placed  in  the 
order  of  dates ;  but  in  most  cases  where  the 
writer's  name  is  unknown  the  survival  appears 
against  the  date  of  our  earliest  authority.  Thus 
it  will  be  obvious  that  under  this  most  practic- 
able arrangement  several  of  the  oldest  poems  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  comparatively  recent 
work.  This,  baldest  of  history,  is  all  that  can 
be  offered  in  a  book  of  the  kind.  Nor  is  it  in 
our  province  to  trace  the  changes  of  character 
which  many  of  the  songs  and  ballads  have 
undergone  during  the  process  of  the  centuries. 
In  every  instance  where  the  renderings  were 
various  the  choice  fell  on  what  appeared  to  be  the 
most  spontaneous  effort.  Therefore  a  Robert 
Burns  takes  credit  in  some  cases  for  that  which 
he  has  only  remodelled, — if  we  may  use  the 
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expression  under  such  rare  circumstances.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  instance  of  "  Comin'  thro' 
the  Rye,"  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  was  well 
to  reject  the  version  by  Burns  and  to  retain  the 
older  lyric,  commonly  sung". 

As  editors  we  have  been  much  beholden  to 
the  scholars  (Palgrave,  Bullen,  Arber,  Grosart, 
Hannah,  Furnivall,  Morley) ;  the  literary  societies  ; 
the  good  spirits  at  the  British  Museum ;  the 
bibliographists  ;  a  legion  of  antiquarians  ;  and 
anthologists  past  and  present ;  to  whom,  on  every 
page,  our  thanks  are  due, — and  most  gratefully 
offered. 

At  this  point  it  seems  advisable  to  venture 
upon  a  slight  review  of  the  anthology.  To  some 
critics  this  may  appear  intrusive  ;  but  to  ourselves 
there  will  be,  and  to  others  congenial  there  may 
be,  a  satisfaction  in  conning  over  at  leisure  a  few 
striking  lines  from  out  the  body  of  the  text. 
Most  of  the  passages  quoted  have  called  for  some 
such  treatment  during  the  familiarity  of  book- 
making.  The  more  graceful  and  fruitful  act 
would  be  to  gain  an  intimacy  with  the  works 
themselves.  And  with  this  in  view  the  compilers' 
extracts,  forerunning,  may  not  be  without  interest. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  tread  irreverently  on  love's 
sacred  paths  ;  but  if  here  and  there  we  can  draw 
immediate  attention  to  some  sly  wisdom,  or  piquant 
description,  then  our  ways  may  be  justified. 

The  journey  of  love  is  an  anxious  one  for  us 
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all ;  and  poets  are  the  rarest  company.  Who 
among  us  does  not  need  the  counsel  they  give, 
— the  timely  courtly  jogging  of  the  wits, — and  the 
comfort  too  ?  Men  and  women  in  all  ages,  and 
of  all  ages,  have  questioned  aloud — 

"Now,  what  is  Love?     I  pray  thee  tell!" 

but  not  every  one  could  give  answer  in  the  well- 
measured  terms  of  the  Elizabethan  singer  (to 
give  but  five  of  his  lines) : 

It  is  that  fountain  and  that  well 
Where  pleasures  and  repentance  dwell : 
It  is  perhaps  that  sauncing-bell l 
That  tolls  all  in  to  heaven  or  hell : 
And  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  tell. 

The  Phoenix  Nest. 

Again : 

Love  is  a  sickness  full  of  woes, 

All  remedies  refusing ; 
A  plant  that  with  most  cutting  grows, 

Most  barren  with  best  using. 

SAMUEL  DANIEL. 

Here  is  a  second  extremist : 

Love  is  ane  fervent  fire, 

Kindled  without  desire, 

Short  pleasure,  lang  displeasure, 

Repentance  is  the  hire  ; 

Ane  puir  treasure,  without  measure ; 

Love  is  ane  fervent  fire. 

ALEXANDER  SCOTT,  of  the  i6th  Century. 


1  "  Saint's  bell  ";  that  called  to  prayers. 
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And  what  is  he  like? 

Love  is  like  a  lamb,  and  love  is  like  a  lion  ; 
Fly  from  love,   he  fights  ;  fight,  then  does  he  fly  on. 

THOMAS  MIDDLETON. 

O,  love,  love,  love  ! 
Love  is  like  a  dizziness, 
It  winna  let  a  poor  body 
Gang  aboot  his  business. 

JAMES  HOGG. 

Love's  a  bee,  and  bees  have  stings. 

The  Mirror  of  Knighthood. 

And  many  another  name — good,  bad,  and 
doubtful — is  Cupid  here  poetically  called :  Warrior, 
Jester,  Clown,  Fool,  God,  Ape,  Deceiver,  Thief, 
Murderer,  Fisher,  Beggar  ;  a  Red  Red  Rose,  a 
Pickle  o'  Wheat,  a  Coffer  o'  Cold,  a  Feather, 
a  Turtledove,  a  Plunderer,  a  Politician  ;  Diplo- 
matist, Cynic,  Deluder,  Knave,  Slave  ;  a  Wonder, 
a  Fable,  a  Babel. 

Love  is  a  bable 

No  man  is  able 
To  say  'tis  this  or  'tis  that ; 

So  full  of  passions 

Of  sundry  fashions, 
'Tis  like  I  cannot  tell  what. 

Love  is  a  wonder 
That's  here  and  yonder, 
As  common  to  one  as  to  mo  ; 
A  monstrous  cheater 
Every  man's  debtor, 
Hang  him  and  so  let  him  go. 
Robert  Jones'  Second  Book  of  Songs  and  Airs. 
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A  noble  thief  was  Robin  Hood, 

Wise  was  he  could  deceive  him  ; 
Yet  Marian  in  his  bravest  mood 

Could  of  his  heart  bereave  him  : 
No  greater  thief  lies  hidden  under  skies, 
Than  beauty  lodged  in  woman's  eyes. 
Hey,  jolly  Robin  Hood  !  ho  jolly  Robin  Hood  ! 
Love  finds  out  me 
As  well  as  thee, 
To  follow  me  to  the  greenwood  ! 

Robert  Jones'  Musical  Dream. 


Yet,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  foregoing 
information,  there  seems  to  be  great  difficulty 
in  diagnosing  Cupid's  complaint.  See  Wyatt's 
"What  meaneth  this?"  And  as  we  might  be 
expected  to  use  the  word  "delightful"  at  least 
once  in  these  notes,  let  it  be  here.  For  no  doubt 
every  elder,  proved  by  the  gods  worthy  to  have 
been  "  In  Love,"  will  cherish  that  sprightly- woeful 
report  of  the  spring  morning  of  his  days.  And, 
no  doubt  again,  every  youth  dreeing  his  -weird  will 
find  a  solace  in  the  same  description  of  the  case. 
First  love,  calf  love,  is  once  again  described  in 
the  well-known  eloquent  lines : 


Scarce  we  knew  what  was 
The  flame  we  felt ;  when  we  sate  and  sighed 
And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv'd 
Not  what  we  ayled,  yet  something  we  did  ayle  ; 
And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  were  not  well ; 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 

SAMUEL  DANIEL. 
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And  we  find  a  young  Elizabethan  in  one  of  the 
most  acute  stages : 

A  lad  there  is,  and  I  am  that  poor  groom, 
That's  fall'n  in  love,  and  cannot  tell  with  whom. 

GEORGE  WITHER. 

Quite  unlike  the  scamp  whose  voice  has  jingled 
through  the  world  for  generations,  in  words  that 
are  hackneyed  : 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away. 

Beggars  Opera,  Air  xxxv. 

Other  waverers  who  were  in  the  same  sad 
predicament  with  the  plural  form  of  courting, 
measure  their  state  in  George  Wither's  "In 
love  with  all  together,"  Abraham  Cowley's 
"  Chronicle,"  and  Allan  Ramsay's  "Bessie 
Bell  and  Mary  Gray  "  ;  the  last-named  old  song 
containing  a  solution  which  might  be  generally 
adopted. 

Surely  it  is  one  of  these  fellows  of  painful 
susceptibility  who  sings : 

Th'  ape  loves  to  meddle 

When  he  finds  a  man  idle  ; 

Else  is  he  a-flirting 

Where  his  mark    s  a-courting1 ; 
Little  boy,  pretty  knave,  make  me  not  stagger : 
For  if  you  hit  me,  knave,  I'll  call  thee  beggar. 

Robert  Jones'  Second  Book  of  Songs  and  Airs. 
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And  now  it  might  be  well  to  turn  to  poor  merry 
John  Suckling  for  the  "  Signs  of  Love  "  : 

Honest  lover  whosoever, 

If  in  all  thy  love  there  ever 

Was  one  wav'ring  thought,  if  thy  flame 

Were  not  still  even,  still  the  same : 

Know  this, 

Thou  lov'st  amiss, 

And  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew. 

If  when  she  appears  i'  the  room, 

Thou  dost  not  quake,  and  art  struck  dumb  ; 

And  in  the  striving  this  to  cover 

Dost  not  speak  thy  words  twice  over, 

Know  this, 

Thou  lov'st  amiss, 

And  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew. 

The  great  questions  of  How  to  love  !  and  How 
to  woo  !  are,  as  a  rule,  answered  by  implica- 
tion rather  than  by  direct  expression.  The  Irish 
bhoys  represented  herein  might  be  closely  studied 
to  advantage  ;  especially  on  the  more  boisterous 
side.  But  watch  their  subtle  brother  Tom  Moore, 
at  the  old,  old  story  : 

If  I  speak  to  thee  in  friendship's  name, 
Thou  think'st  I  speak  too  coldly ; 

If  I  mention  Love's  devoted  flame, 
Thou  sayst  I  speak  too  boldly. 

Which  shall  it  be?     How  shall  I  woo? 
Dear  one,  choose  between  the  two. 
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If  neither  feeling  suit  thy  heart, 

Let's  see,  to  please  thee,  whether 
We  may  not  learn  some  precious  art 

To  mix  their  charms  together ; 
One  feeling-,  still  more  sweet,  to  form 

From  two  so  sweet  already — 
A  friendship  that  like  love  is  warm, 

A  love  like  friendship  steady. 
And  let  it  be,  thus  let  me  woo, 
Dearest,  thus  we'll  join  the  two. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  virtues  in  wooing, 
according  to  our  poets,  seems  to  be  that  of 
courage  : 

Think'st  thou,   Kate,  to  put  me  down 
With  a  "No"  or  with  a  frown? 
Since  Love  holds  my  heart  in  bands 
I  must  do  as  Love  commands. 

Fools  are  they  that  fainting  flinch 
For  a  squeak,  a  scratch,  a  pinch  : 
Women's  words  have  double  sense, 
"Stand  away,"  a  simple  fence. 

Robert  Jones    Ultimum  Vale. 

Shall  a  frown  or  angry  eye, 

Shall  a  word  unfitly  placed, 
Shall  a  shadow  make  me  flie 

As  if  I  were  with  tigers  chased? 

Love  must  not  be  so  disgraced. 

William  Corkine's  Airs. 

Tender  hearted  touch  a  nettle, 

And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains  ; 

Grasp  it  like  a  lad  of  mettle, 
And  it  soft  as  silk  remains  : 
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So  it  is  with  these  fair  creatures  ; 

Use  them  kindly  they  rebel ; 
But  be  rough  as  nut-meg  graters, 

And  the  rogues  obey  you  well. 

AARON  HILL. 

The  charge  against  the  maids  of  dissembling 
and  wilfulness  is  poetically  a  strong  one,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  : 

Faithless  as  the  winds  or  seas  ; 

Sometimes  coming,  sometimes  coy, 
Yet  she  never  fails  to  please. 

If  with  a  frown 

I  am  cast  down, 

Phillis  smiling, 

And  beguiling, 
Makes  me  happier  than  before. 

Though  alas  !  too  late  I  find 

Nothing  can  her  fancy  fix  ; 
Yet  the  moment  she  is  kind 

I  forgive  her  all  her  tricks. 

CHARLES  SEDLEY. 

Under  the  sweet  oppression  the  poet-fellows 
are  given  to  comparing  the  dear  one's  temper 
with  maritime  affairs : 

Oh  !  what  a  plague  is  love : 

How  shall  I  bear  it? 
She  will  unconstant  prove, 

I  greatly  fear  it. 
She  so  torments  my  mind 

That  my  strength  faileth, 
And  wavers  with  the  wind 

As  a  ship  saileth. 

Phillada  Flouts  Me. 
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Which  recalls  a  poem  of  three  lines  by  a  living 
poet  (Francis  W.  Bourdillon) : 

Woman  is  like  the  sea,  y-wys, — 
That  changes  every  hour,  but  is 
The  same  through  all  the  centuries. 

But  an  Elizabethan  bard  has  been  so  troubled 
by  the  gentle  folk  that  he  dares  to  put  the 
important  question,  "  Why  do  we  need  'em  ?  " 

Kind  are  her  answers, 

But  her  performances  keep  no  day, — 
Break  time,  as  dancers, 

From  their  own  music  when  they  stray. 

Lost  is  our  freedom 

When  we  submit  to  women  so : 
Why  do  we  need  'em, 

When  in  their  best,  they  work  our  woe? 

And  the  same  bard,  Thomas  Campion,  elsewhere 
brings  forward  the  plaint  with  a  philosophic 
appreciation  of  the  deceivers  : 

O  why  had  Nature  power  at  once  to  frame 

Deceit  and  Beauty,  traitors  both  to  Love  ? 
O  would  Deceit  had  died  when  Beauty  came 
With  her  divineness,  every  heart  to  move : 
Yet  do  we  rather  wish,  whate'er  befall, 
To  have  fair  women  false  than  none  at  all. 

See  also  the  ringing  lyric,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
order,  beginning,  "  Those  women  all,  both  great 
and  small."  And  we  would  suggest  that  this  and 
a  number  of  other  sets  of  verses  in  the  book 
should  inspire  many  a  composer  to  wind  his 
music-notes  around  them. 
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Now  we  bring  an  unknown  author  to  speak  of 
the  nature  of  these  elfin  beings,  these  women-folk, 
in  one  of  the  most  curious  verses  in  English 
literature : 

"  Are  women  saints?"     No  saints,  nor  yett  no  divells. 
"Are  women  good?"     Not  good,  but  needful  evills  ; 
Soe  Angell-like,  that  divells  I  do  not  doubt  them  ; 
Soe  needful  evills,  that  few  men  can  live  without  them. 
Davisons  Poetical  Rhapsody. 

And  yet  the  evils  are  very  great  if  old  Robert 
Burton  must  be  believed  : 

No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love, 
So  bitter  to  my  soul  can  prove : 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly ! 

And  when  the  mirth-loving  anatomist  of 
Melancholy  was  but  a  boy,  there  lived  the  famous 
Robert  Greene  who  wrote  much  the  same  reason 
in  a  different  rhyme  : 

Some  say  Love, 

Foolish  Love, 
Doth  rule  and  govern  all  the  gods  : 

I  say  Love, 

Inconstant  Love, 
Sets  men's  senses  far  at  odds. 

Then  rare  Ben  Jonson's  "Hue  and  Cry  after 
Cupid "  is  both  illustrative  and  incisive.  For, 
alas,  this  branch  of  our  subject  does  contain 
the  most  unkindest  cuts  of  all.  Sometimes  the 
indictments  are  written  up  against  Cupid  ;  some- 
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times  against  Venus  and  all  other  fair  ladies  ;  on 
occasion  Love  itself  is  stormed  impersonally  ; 
and  the  verses  "Fond  wanton  youths,  make 
love  a  God "  (p.  62)  seem  to  be  levelled  against 
all  comers.  Then  one  coward,  while  rhyming 
forth  his  ungallant  charges,  constantly  refrains, 
"But  /  will  not  say  so!"  (p.  18).  Nor  is  he 
the  only  fear-struck  scribbler  among  them  : 

Of  all  metal  I  hold  women  the  worst, 
But  it  was  not  I  told  you  that ! 

Turn  up  her  halter  and  let  her  go  !  (p.  2). 

See  one  other,  on  page  60,  beginning  his  tune 
with  "A  woman's  looks  are  barbed  hooks."  No 
doubt  about  it,  woman  must  poetically  claim  her 
own  in  light  comedy.  For,  through  no  fault  of 
ours,  only  two  or  three  women  enter  these  quaint 
lists  in  their  own  names;  and  one  (Lady  Mary 
Montagu)  flies  the  shaft  against  her  own  kind. 
However,  the  inevitable  two  opinions  are  vented 
in  a  trim  little  dialogue  from  Percy's  Reliques : 

I  fynde  no  such  doublenes  : 

I  fynde  women  true. 
My  lady  loveth  me  doubtles, 

And  will  chang-e  for  no  newe. 

"  Thou  art  happy  while  that  doth  last ; 

But  I  say  as  I  fynde, 
That  women's  love  is  but  a  blast, 

And  torneth  with  the  wynde." 

And  are  we  not  all  torn,  this  way  or  that  way, 
even  as  the  wind?  If  not  with  Love,  then  by 
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Hate.     For  the  passage  of  this  life  has  taught 
the  sages  that 

Dispair  and  hope  are  joyn'd  in  one, 
And  paine  with  pleasure,  linked  sure  : 
Not  one  of  these  can  come  alone, 
No  certain  hope,  no  pleasure  pure. 
Thus  sowre  and  sweet 
In  love  do  meete, 
Dissembling1  likes  it  so, 
Of  sweete  small  store, 
Of  sowre  the  more, 
Love  is  a  pleasant  woe. 

Davisons  Poetical  Rhapsody. 

And  a  sensitive  lover,  tantalised  by  some 
u  She,"  echoes  from  his  depths  the  universal 
cry : 

O,  why  is  good  of  man  with  evil  mixt? 

Never  were  days  yet  called  two 
But  one  night  went  betwixt. 

THOMAS  CAMPION. 

It  behoves  us  now  to  consider  some  of  the 
unhandsome  reasons  why  these  lovers  are  so 
distraught.  Some  of  these  reasons  are  put  in  a 
very  clever  old  song, — "  If  fathers  knew  but  how 
to  leave  their  children  wit  as  they  do  wealth," — 
which  explains  in  regard  to  our  women-folk 
that 

We  blame  their  pride  which  we  increase 
By  making  mountains  of  a  mouse  ; 

We  praise  because  we  know  we  please, — 
Poor  women  are  too  credulous. 

Robert  Jones'  First  Book  of  Songs  and  Airs. 
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John  Fletcher  ventures  a  conclusion  : 

Tell  me,  what  is  that  only  thing 

For  which  all  women  long  ; 
Yet,  having  what  they  most  desire, 

To  have  it  does  them  wrong? 

....   In  good  or  ill 
They  desire  to  have  their  will : 
Yet,  when  they  have,  they  abuse  it, 
For  they  know  not  how  to  use  it. 

Confirmed  thus : 

That  man's  a  fool  who  tries,  by  art  and  skill, 

To  stem  the  torrent  of  a  woman's  will : 

For  if  she  will,   she  will ;    you  may  depend  on't. 

And  if  she  won't,  she  won't !     And  there's  an  end  on't. 

But  he  who  was  bold  enough  to  write  that  was 
not  bold  enough  to  write  his  name  too  ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  he  lived,  or  starved,  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

But  perhaps  no  other  six  lines  on  the  subject 
equal,  for  withering  scorn,  the  following  from 
Thomas  Bateson's  First  Set  of  English  Mad- 
rigals : 

Who  prostrate  lies  at  woman's  feet, 
And  calls  them  darlings  dear  and  sweet, 
Protesting  love,  and  craving  grace, 
And  praising  oft  a  foolish  face, 
Are  oftentimes  deceived  at  last, — 
They  catch  at  naught,  and  hold  it  fast. 

And  here  we  place  some  few  lines  from  an  old 
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song1,  which  we  have  not  included  in  the  body  of 
this  book,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each  verse  by 
the  unknown  misogynist  is  more  or  less  a 
repetition  of  the  other  verses.  We  enter  him 
only  to  smile  at  his  misapplied  talent : 

When  swine  be  cunning-  in  all  points  of  music, 
And  asses  be  doctors  of  every  science, 

And  cats  do  heal  men  by  practising  of  physic, 
And  buzzards  to  scripture  give  any  credence, 
And  merchants  buy  with  horn,   instead  of  groats  and 
pence, 

And  pyes  be  made  poets  for  their  eloquence, 

Then  put  women  in  trust  and  confidence. 

The   ladies,   however,    bring    forward    serious 
charges,  both  as  wives  and  maids  : 

"Maids  are  simple,"  some  men  say, 
"  They  forsooth  will  trust  no  men." 

But  should  they  men's  wills  obey, 
Maids  were  very  simple  then. 

THOMAS  CAMPION. 

Again,  face  to  face  : 

You  say  you  love  me,  nay,  can  swear  it  too ; 
But  stay,  sir,  'twill  not  do, — 
I  know  you  keep  your  oaths, 
Just  as  you  wear  your  clothes, 
While  new  and  fresh  in  fashion. 

ROBERT  HEATH. 

Further  testimony  comes  from  the  other  side  ; 
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lis     own     mouth    is     the    courtier 


for,    out    of   1 
convicted  : 

My  complaining  is  but  feigning, 
All  my  love  is  but  in  jest ; 

(Fa,  la,  la  !) 

And  my  courting  is  but  sporting, 
In  most  showing  meaning  least. 

(Fa,  la,  la!) 

In  most  feigning  most  obtaining, 
Such  good  faith  in  Love  I  find. 
(Fa,  la,  la!) 


rascal,    "The    Constant 


And    here's    another 
Lover " : 

Out  upon  it !    I  have  loved 

Three  whole  days  together : 
And  am  like  to  love  three  more 
If  it  prove  fine  weather. 

But,  in  spite  on't,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me  : 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

But  though  "men  were  deceivers  ever"  the 
counter-charges  against  the  ladies,  for  broken 
hearts  alone,  are  very  heavy : 

Mark  the  subtle  policies  that  female  lovers  find, 
Who   love   to   fix   their    constancies    like    feathers   in   the 
wind  ; 

Though  they  swear,  vow  and  protest 
That  they  love  you  chiefly,  best, 
Yet  by  and  by  they'll  all  deny 
And  say  'twas  but  in  jest. 

John  Bar  fiefs  Airs. 
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Here  suffereth  one  who  deserved  a  better  fate : 

A  lover  of  late  was  I, 

For  Cupid  would  have  it  soe  ; 
The  boy  that  hath  never  an  eye, 

As  every  man  doth  know : 
I  sighed  and  sobbed,  and  cryed,  alas  ! 
For  her  that  laught,  and  called  me  ass. 

An'  I  were  as  faire  as  shee, 

Or  she  were  as  kind  as  I, 
What  paire  could  have  made,  as  wee, 

Soe  prettye  a  sympathye  : 
I  was  as  kind  as  she  was  faire  ; 
But  for  all  this  wee  could  not  paire. 

Percy  s  Reliques. 

The  next  poor  fellow  seems  somewhat  better 
able  to  bear  his  grief: 

I  loved  a  lass,  a  fair  one, 
As  fair  as  ere  was  seen  ; 
She  was  indeed  a  rare  one, 
Another  Sheba  Queen  ; 
But  foole  as  then  I  was, 
I  thought  she  loved  me  too, 
But  now,  alas  !   she's  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

To  maidens'  vows  and  swearing, 
Henceforth  no  credit  give, 
You  may  give  them  the  hearing — 
But  never  them  believe  ; 
They  are  as  false  as  fair, 
Unconstant,  frail,  untrue, 
For  mine,  alas  !    has  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 
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'Twas  I  that  paid  for  all  things, 
'Twas  other  drank  the  wine, 
I  cannot  now  recall  things, 
Live  but  a  foole  to  pine : 
'Twas  I  that  beat  the  bush, 
The  bird  to  others  flew, 
For  she,  alas !   hath  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

GEORGE  WITHER. 

But  these  " jilts  and  tyrants  dear"  must  needs 
have  a  care,  for  there  be  record  of  at  least  one 
who  (see  Geoffrey  Chaucer)  arriving  at  the  safe 
distance,  confesses : 

Since  I  fro  Love  escaped  am  so  fat, 
I  never  hope  to  be  in  his  prison  lean  ; 
Since  I  am  free,  I  count  him  not  a  bean. 

And  now  we  meet  a  philosopher  who  has  not 
yet  reached  that  other  lover's  stoicism  ;  but  the 
verses  are  surely  among  the  best  of  their  kind  : 

There's  one  request  I  make  to  Him, 

Who  sits  the  clouds  above : 
That  I  were  fairly  out  of  debt, 

As  I  am  out  of  love. 

'Tis  only  being  in  love  or  debt, 

That  robs  us  of  our  rest, 
And  he  that  is  quite  out  of  both 

Of  all  the  world  is  blest. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

In  this  collection  we  find  little  of  Cupid's 
fulsome  adulation,  it  so  happens,  of  the  loved 
One.  There  is  as  much  dispraise  as  praise  (see  the 
excellent  lyric  "  If  love  be  life," — from  Davison's 
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Poetical  Rhapsody).    And  though  "  Love  conquers 
both  in  town  and  field  "  there  is  as  much  rejecting 
as  accepting.    But  we  have  the  boasting  doggerel- 
mongers  represented  by  Shakespeare's  parody : 
From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind, 
Her  worth  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind  ; 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind. 

And   the   more  accomplished   flatterers  by  the 
sturdy  lyrist  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  : 
Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before, 

That  spent  your  bostes  and  bragges  in  vaine : 
My  lady's  beawtie  passeth  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  sayen, 
Then  does  the  sonne  the  candle  light : 
Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night. 

I  could  rehearse  if  that  I  wolde, 
The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 

When  she  had  lost  the  perfit  mold, 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  meet  with  the  logical 
lover,  of  all  things  in  nature  : 
My  mistress*  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun  ; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red ; 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun  ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground  : 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  think  my  love  is  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

The  craftsmanship  of  Shakespeare  in  the  above 
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sonnet  is  even  more  curiously  noted  when  com- 
pared with  the  following-  lines  from  "  Ignoto," 
by  his  forerunner  Kit  Marlow : 

Well  feathered  lass,  thou  know'st  I  love  thee  dear  ; 

Yet  for  thy  sake  I  will  not  bore  mine  ear 

To  hang1  thy  dirty  silken  shoe-ties  there  ; 

Nor  for  thy  love  will  I  once  gnash  a  brick, 

Or  some  pied  colours  in  my  bonnet  stick  ; 

But,  by  the  chaps  of  hell,  to  do  thee  good 

I'll  freely  spend  my  thrice  decocted  blood. 

See  also  the  extract  from  Wit  Restored,  begin- 
ning1 "  I  know  as  well  as  you,  she  is  not  fair," 
by  an  unknown  writer,  who  seems  an  echo  of 
Shakespeare,  rather  than  of  Marlow.  This  by 
the  way,  however,  for  we  seek  merely  to  group 
together  roughly  (with  as  few  words  as  need  be 
from  ourselves)  the  human  elements  of  these 
scattered  poetic  pages. 

From  the  lover  who  can  calmly  take  his  bear- 
ings we  turn  to  him  who  is  the  good-humoured 
butt  of  all  men  and  women, — the  simple  youth 
"  In  love,"  who  is  thus  bantered: 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking-  ill  prevail  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame  ;   this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her, — 

The  devil  take  her! 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 
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And,  later  on,  the  healthy  experiences  of  the 
world  bring  him  comfort : 

Once  did  I  waking  spend  the  night, 
And  tell  how  many  minutes  move  ; 

Once  did  I  wishing  waste  the  day, — 
And  then  I  was  in  love. 

Once  in  my  ear  did  dangling  hang 

A  little  turtle  dove, 
Once  in  a  word  I  was  a  fool — 

And  then  I  was  in  love. 

The  Muses  Garden  of  Delight. 

Sometimes  he  arrives  at  the  aggravatingly  dis- 
passionate stage : 

Shall  I  wasting  in  despair, 

Die  because  a  woman's  fair? 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care, 

'Cause  another's  rosy  are? 

Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 

Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  May  ; 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be? 

GEORGE  WITHER. 

That  young  man,  a  cynic  in  the  making,  and 
many  another  smart  fellow  in  many  another  smart 
old  song,  is  of  those  who  join  the  mercenaries  : 
the  same  who  walk  quietly  up  and  down  the  earth 
imploring,  "  Gi'e  me  a  lass  wi'  a  lump  o'  land" 
(p.  178).  But  two  of  the  tribe,  male  and  female, 
catch  each  other  fairly  in  a  rich  old  story,  "  Mony 
marryeth  Mony"  (p.  81) ;  a  rare  old  ballad  that 
is  quite  unlike  anything  else  in  the  book. 
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Travelling-  along  we  meet  in  with  the  staid 
provident  yokel  who  understands  well,  by  the 
fields  and  the  winds  and  the  weathers,  that  "to 
every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every 
purpose  under  the  heaven  "  : 

Quoth  John  to  Joan,  will  you  have  me ; 
I  prithee  now,  wilt  ?  and  I'll  marry  thee ; 
My  cow,  my  calf,  my  house,  my  rents, 
And  all  my  lands  and  tenements  : 

O,  say,  my  Joan,  will  not  that  do  ! 

I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 

To  marry  I  would  have  thy  consent, 
But  faith,  I  never  could  compliment ; 
I  can  say  nought  but  "  Hoy,  gee  ho  "  : 
Words  that  belong  to  the  cart  and  the  plough. 

O,  say,  my  Joan,  will  not  that  do! 

I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 

Set  to  music  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vm. 

Good !  Well  hit !  rare  farmer  John.  Many  a 
ballad-monger  since  has  filched  your  lines  here 
and  there,  lacking  the  taste  to  leave  them  as 
your  Joan  heard  them.  Or,  was  the  fault  but  a 
stint  of  knowledge  ?  Did  they  catch  only  a  line 
or  two  on  the  wind  that  blew  from  your  hay- 
field, — and  so  rhymed  them  round  ? 

Here  is  one  called  "A  wooing  song  of  a 
yeoman  of  Kent's  son  "  : 

I  have  a  house  and  land  in  Kent, 
And  if  you'll  love  me,  love  me  noo  ; 

Twopence-halfpenny  is  my  rent, 
I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 
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Wherefore  cease  off,  make  no  delay, 
And  if  you'll  love  me  love  me  noo ; 

Or  else  I  zeek  zome  oderwhere, 

For  I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 

Thomas  Ravenscroffs  Melismata  (1611). 

How  brusque  and  business-like  is  the  yeoman's 
son  after  our  genial  gentleman  of  "The  Cart  and 
the  Plough."  Then  at  least  two  Scottish  bards 
also  tried  their  hand  at  the  tinkering  ;  but  Hogg's 
prosy  uninspired  version  (refrain,  "  Canna  come 
every  night  to  woo  ")  could  not  find  a  place  in  this 
collection.  James  Tytler  (1747-1805)  is  happier: 

I  ha'e  laid  a  herring  in  saut — 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo ; 

I  ha'e  brew'd  a  forpit  o'  maut, 
And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 

I  ha'e  a  butt,  and  I  ha'e  a  ben * — 
Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo ; 

A  penny  to  keep,  and  a  penny  to  spen' ; 
And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 

The  Scotchman  scores  in  fun,  perhaps,  where 
John  shows  the  better  heart.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  Scottish  songs  stand  out  very  richly  ;  easily 
sustaining  their  reputation  of  being  placed  among 
the  greatest  of  folk -poetry.  Virile  they  are, 
and  rugged  and  free  as  the  hills  where  they 
were  felt  and  sung :  warm  and  kind  as  bonny 
Scotland's  beloved  firesides ;  pawky,  canny, 
droll,  and  ringing  with  laughter.  Though,  nae 
doot,  much  of  the  native  beauty  is  discounted  when 
1  Kitchen  and  parlour. 
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the  "  wood-notes  wild  "  are  foreign  to  the  reader. 
Here  be  some  wee  morsels  of  wooing  songs  : 

Fee  him,  faither,  fee  him,  quo'  she ; 

Fee  him,  faither,  fee  him  ; 

A'  the  wark  about  the  hoose 

Gae's  wi'  me  when  I  see  him  : 

A'  the  wark  about  the  hoose, 

I  gang-  sae  lightly  through  it ; 

And  though  you  pay  some  merks  o'  gear, 

Hoot !  ye  winna  rue  it,  quo'  she, 

Hoot !  ye  winna  rue  it. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE. 
Again : 

He  tells  me  that  he  has  a  wee  hoosie  o'  his  ain, 

An'  he  whispers  things  into  my  lug 1  that  gars  me  whiles 

think  shame  ; 

But  for  a'  that,  an'  a'  that,  his  meanin's  no  sae  bad. 
An'   there's   nane  on    earth    can   please    me   like   my  ain 

Jockie  lad ; 

It's  you,  Jockie  lad,  an'  it's  you,  Jockie  lad, 
Nane  eases  me  and  pleases  me  like  my  ain  Jockie  lad  ! 
Northern  Scottish  of  about  1800. 

Here  comes  the  usual  old  dame,  known  to  every 
clime  (most  of  all  to  the  lovers)  ;  and,  as  her 
wont  is,  preaching  to  deaf  ears  of  the  bargains 
that  go  with  what  her  cold  blood  calls  love — if 
they  but  "  Wait  a  wee  !  "  "  Bide  a  wee  !  "  Enter 
the  lassie : 

For  Johnnie  o'  the  buskie  glen, 

I  dinna  care  a  single  flee  ; 
He  lo'es  sae  weel  his  craps  and  kye,2 
He  has  nae  love  to  spare  for  me  : 

1  Ear.  2  Crops  and  cattle. 
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But  blythe's  the  blink  o'  Robbie's  e'e, 

Aweel  I  wat  he  lo'es  me  dear ; 
Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wadna  gi'e 
For  buskie  glen  and  a'  his  gear. 

BURNS. 

Robin  is  my  only  jo, 
Robin  has  the  heart  to  lo'e, 
So  to  his  suit  I  mean  to  bow, 
Because  I  ken  he  loe's  me. 

They  speak  o'  napkins,  speak  o'  rings, 
Speak  of  gloves  and  kissing  strings 
And  name  a  thousand  bonnie  things, 
And  ca'  them  signs  he  lo'es  me. 

But  I  prefer  a  smack  o'  Rob, 
Sporting  on  the  velvet  fog, 
To  gifts  as  lang's  a  plaiden  wob,1 
Because  I  ken  he  loe's  me. 

Herd's  Collection,  1776. 

O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad  : 
Tho'  faither  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

But  warily  tent,  when  you  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee  ; 2 

Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

O,  for  Friday  nicht ! 

Friday  i'  the  gloaming ! 

O,  for  Friday  nicht ! 

Friday's  lang  o'  comin'. 


1  Shawl.  2  Back  gate  be  ajar. 

C 
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Ilka  Friday  nicht 

Duncan  comes  to  see  me, 
Ilka  Friday  nicht ! 

Lang-  he  taigles  \vi'  me  ; 
Duncan's  lauch  is  sweet 

As  the  lintie's  twitter  ; 
Duncan's  words  are  meet, 

Than  a  sermon  fitter. 

•  O,  for  Friday  nicht !  etc. 

Ford's  Vagabond  Songs  of  Scotland. 

Reminding  us  of  a  verse  of  the  sweet  old 
English  song,  "Sally  in  our  Alley": 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day — 

And  that's  a  day  that  comes  betwixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday ; 

For  then  I'm  drest  all  in  my  best 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally. 

HENRY  CAREY. 

Then  when  seven  long  years  under  his  hard 
master  were  "out,"  "  O,  then  he'd  marry  Sally  !" 
Many  other  lovers  are  like  unto  that  young 
apprentice : 

And  oh,  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn, 

And  hey,  sweet  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn  ; 

I'll  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin'  sang1, 
An'  I  see  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn. 

They  snool x  me  sair,  and  haud  me  doun, 
And  gar  me  look  like  bluntie,2  Tam  ! 

But  three  short  years  will  soon  wheel  roun', 
And  then  comes  ane-and-twenty,   Tam. 


Oppress  sorely.  2  Snivelling. 
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They'll  ha'e  me  wed  a  wealthy  coof, 
Tho'  I  mysel'  ha'e  plenty,  Tarn  ; 

But  hear'st  them,  laddie,— there's  my  loof — 
I'm  thine  at  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn. 

ROBERT  BURNS 

There  is  also  she  who  is  "O'er  young  to 
marry  yet"  (p.  209),  and  he  whose  "  Love  is  but 
a  lassie  yet "  : 

My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet, 
A  lightsome  lovely  lassie  yet, 

It  scarce  wad  do 

To  sit  and  woo 
Down  by  the  stream  sae  glassy  yet. 

But  there's  a  braw  time  coming  yet, 
When  we  may  gang  aroaming  yet ; 

An'  hint  wi'  glee 

O'  joys  to  be, 
When  fa's  the  modest  gloaming  yet. 

She's  neither  proud  nor  saucy  yet, 
She's  neither  plump  nor  gaucy  yet, 

But  jist  a  jinking 

Bonnie  blinking 

Hilty-skilty  lassie  yet. 

JAMES  HOGG. 

Nor,  hasty  though  we  would  be,  must  we 
forget  to  point  out  the  following  fine  charac- 
teristic poem  of  Scottish  genius.  There  is 
nothing  quainter  nor  more  lifelike  in  the  book 
than  the  two  lovers  drawn  by  staunch,  fervid 
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Alexander  Rodger  (author  of  "  Robin  Tamson's 
Smiddy  ") : 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
And  dinna  be  sae  rude  to  me, 
As  kiss  me  sae  before  folk. 

It.  wadna  gi'e  me  mickle  pain, 
Gin  we  were  seen  and  heard  by  nane, 
To  tak'  a  kiss,  or  grant  you  ane, 
But  guidsake  !  no  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Whate'er  you  do  when  out  o'  view, 
Be  cautious  aye  before  folk. 

And  she  is   not   so    strait-laced   as  you  might 
think  : 

It's  no  through  hatred  o'  a  kiss 
That  I  sae  plainly  tell  you  this  ; 
But  losh  !  I  tak'  it  sair  amiss 

To  be  sae  teased  before  folk. 

And   he   answers   wi'    many   a   sly   argument, 
ending  thus : 

But  after  a'  that  has  been  said, 
Since  ye  are  willing  to  be  wed, 
We'll  ha'e  a  "  blythesome  bridal"  made, 

When  ye'll  be  mine  before  folk  ! 

Then  I'll  behave,  then  I'll  behave, 

Then  I'll  behave  before  folk  ; 
For  whereas  then  ye'll  aft  get  "  ten," 

It  wadna  be  before  folk. 
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Along1  this  old  road  of  life  we  now  come  to  a 
very  babel  of  tongues, — of  those  who  must  be 
mentioned  with  bated  breath,  by  all  but  them- 
selves : 

It's  very  hard  we  canna  get  men, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
It's  very  hard  we  canna  get  men 

To  satisfy  a  willing-  mind, 
And  pity  us  that's  lame  and  blind, 
Puir  auld  maidens. 

Bucharis  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads. 

But  maidens  are  not  all  old  ;  and  they  are  not 
all  willing.  Observation  confirms  the  first ;  and 
we  know  they  are  not  all  willing,  for  they  have 
told  us  so.  "  It's  not  for  the  want  of  offers," 
those  are  the  very  words.  And  "O!  their  e'en 
they  spak'  such  things  "  : 

But  we'll  apply  to  James  the  Third, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
But  we'll  apply  to  James  the  Third, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
But  we'll  apply  to  James  the  Third, 
And  our  petition  maun  be  heard, 
And  for  ilka  dame  a  man  secured, 

For  puir  auld  maidens. 

On  consideration,  however,  we  shall  not  attempt 
a  study  of  the  matter  ;  but  we  would  make  com- 
ment thus  far,  that  if  young  maidens  continue  to 
think,  like  the  heroine  of  "  A  Ballad  about  Love," 

.  .  .  that  man  is  connectit  wi'  sin, 
And  love  for  him  is  the  warst  of  a' — 

JAMES  HOGG  ; 
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then   later   on    may    come   a   day  when  she   will 
brood  solitary,  with  no  oil  in  her  lamp : 

If  ilka  sweet  thing-  has  a  mate  o'  its  am, 
Wi'  Nature's  law  I  e'en  maun  gang1 ; 

I  never  was  made  for  living  my  lane, — 
The  laddie  was  right  an'  I  was  wrang. 

Yet  it  is  always  good  to  hear  the  natural  heart 
of  human-kind  calling  for  its  mate : 

Yestreen  the  dogs  they  were  barking1, 

I  gaed  to  the  gate  to  see, 
When  every  lassie  was  sparkin' 

Yet  naebody  comin'  to  me. 

O  dear,  what  shall  become  o'  me  ? 

O  dear,  what  shall  I  do? 
Naebody  comin'  to  marry  me, 

Naebody  comin'  to  woo. 

Old  Song. 

"  Besides    I've  heard  an  old  wiffe  tell 

That  all  true  maids  must  dye." 
"What  must  they  doe?"     "Lead  apes  in  hell! 

A  dolefull  destinye." 

And  wee  will  lead  noe  apes  in  hell, 

Weele  change  our  maiden  song,  our  maiden  song  ; 
To  the  Church  ring  out  the  Marriage  bell, 

Wee  have  lived  true  maids  to[o]  long. 

The  Percy  Folio. 

The  maid  is  "  described  "  by  the  great  dramatist, 
Francis  Beaumont ;  and  then  sounds  a  sweet 
voice,  "  maist-like  "  that  of  Burns  himself;  though 
the  poem  was  published  in  the  Tea-Table  Mis- 
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cellany  thirty-five  years  before  the  lad  from  Kyle 
was  born : 

Be  sure  ye  dinna  quit  the  grip 

Of  ilka  joy  when  ye  are  young, 
Before  auld  age  your  vitals  nip, 

And  lay  ye  twa-fauld  ower  a  rung. 

Sweet  youth's  a  blythe  and  heartsome  time : 
Then,  lads  and  lassies,  while  it's  May, 

Gae  pou  the  gowan  in  its  prime, 
Before  it  wither  and  decay. 

These  benisons,  I'm  very  sure 

Are  of  kind  heaven's  indulgent  grant ; 

Then,  surly  carles,  wheesht !  forbear 
To  plague  us  wi'  your  whinin'  cant. 

There  we  are  also  reminded  of  the  classic 
"  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may."  And  next 
the  thoughts  turn  to  Herrick's  literary  kisses,  and 
to  a  chapter  of  others  by  a  goodly  number  of  our 
poets  ;  ould  Ireland's  not  the  last. 

The  Irish  bhoy  is  not  so  forward  with  his 
powerful  quaintness  in  love-literature  as  had  been 
expected  of  him.  For  this  scarcity  Samuel  Lover 
has  political  and  geographical  reasons  which  are 
out  of  our  province  to  particularise.  Neverthe- 
less we  are  indebted  to  Erin's  bards  for  some  of 
our  most  jovial  songs  ;  and,  for  a  touch  of  the 
blarney  stone,  to  no  less  a  person  than  Rory 
O'More  (Samuel  Lover)  himself: 

Like  a  magnet,  it's  influence  such  is, 
That  attraction  it  gives  all  it  touches. 
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If  you  kiss  it,  they  say, 
That  from  that  blessed  day, 
You  may  kiss  whom  you  plaze,  with  your  Blarney. 

The  dusty  miller  gives  a  dusty  kiss  (p.  223)  ; 
Ben  Jonson's  wish  is  "that  he  might  die  kiss- 
ing" ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  "  inspired  with  Stella's 
kiss "  ;  George  Wither  builds  a  sonnet  on  one 
stolen ;  and  we  learn  what  has  happened  and 
what  is  expected  "  Since  those  sweet  cherry  lips 
I  kissed  "  (Robert  Jones'  First  Set  of  Madrigals]. 
Cupid  is  for  his  amisses  "  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced "  (p.  70) :  Herrick  is  willing  to  pay  this 
debt  even  "unto  a  million  "  ;  but 

O,  mickle  bliss  is  in  a  kiss, 
Whiles  mair  than  in  a  score  ! 

LATTO. 

A  man  may  kiss  a  bonny  lass 
And  aye  be  welcome  back  again ! 

BURNS. 

We  are  also  asked  to  believe  that 
Kisses  make  men  loth  to  go  ! 
Robert  Jones'  Second  Book  of  Songs  and  Airs. 

Still, 

Some  say  that  kissing' s  a  sin  ; 

But  I  think  it's  nane  ava, 
For  kissing  has  won  in  this  world, 

Since  ever  that  there  was  twa. 
O,  if  it  wasna  lawfu' 

Lawyers  wadna  allow  it ; 
If  it  wasna  holy 

Ministers  wadna  do  it. 

Chambers' s  Scottish  Songs. 
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Then  come  the  weddings  and  Sir  John  Suckling's 
masterpiece  of  all  masterpieces,  descriptive  of 
the  great  day.  An  old  song  (from  The  Famous 
History  of  Friar  Bacon]  has  also  a  fine  rattling 
spirit : 

And  did  you  hear  of  mirth  that  befell 
The  morrow  after  a  wedding  day, 

At  carrying-  a  bride  at  home  to  dwell  ? 
And  away  to  Twiver  away,  away ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  bound  up  the  fresh  old 
lines  with  his  Waverlcy  ;  known  there  as  the 
"  Bridal  Song."  And  with  regard  to  the  "At 
home  to  dwell,"  our  poets  offer  sound  advice  ; 
even  so  far  back  :is  in  "the  first  pure  English 
Comedy"  Ralph  Roister Doister : 

Who  so  to  marry  a  minion 1  wife 

Hath  had  good  chance  and  hap, 
Must  love  and  cherish  her  all  her  life, 

And  dandle  her  in  his  lap. 

Also,  best  of  advice,  that 

About  what  affairs  so  ever  he  go, 

He  must  show  her  all  his  mind  ; 
None  of  his  counsels  she  may  be  kept  fro', 

Else  is  he  a  man  unkind. 

NICHOLAS  UDALL. 

Yet  if  she  be  not  a  "darling"  wife  at  all,  the 
comedians  here  gathered  together  will  whisper 
their  wisdom  ;  and  blame  too,  perhaps,  if  you 
read  but  deep  enough.  Before  marriage  read 
"Turn  up  her  halter  and  let  her  go"  (p.  2)  ; 

1  Darling. 
d 
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and,  for  all  and  sundry,  we  dare  commend  "  How 
to  wive  well" — an  almost  forgotten  song  by 
one  Lewes  Evans.  Some  shrews  are  of  course 
untamable — but  "All  they  be  not  so"  (p.  7); 
and 

Yet  if  I  married  were 

I  would  not  wish  to  thrive 
If  that  I  could  not  tame 
The  veriest  shrew  alive  ! 

JOHN  MAYNARD. 

On  Petruchio's  subject  Robert  Burns  is  well  to 
the  fore  with  three  brisk  songs  ;  and  poor  John 
Dryden  is  represented  by  an  epitaph  written  on 
his  wife  while  the  troubles  were  yet  lively : 

Here  lies  my  wife ; 
Here  let  her  lie  ; 
Now  she's  at  rest, — 
And  so  am  I." 

And  some  rustic  Solomon  maintains  that 

To  ha'e  a  wife  and  rule  a  wife, 

Tak's  a  wise  man,  tak's  a  wise  man  ; 

But  to  get  a  wife  to  rule  a  man, 
O  that  ye  can,  O  that  ye  can  ! 

Chambers  s  Songs  of  Scotland  prior  to  Burns. 

A  more  polished  murmurer  follows  : 

That  man  is  blest 

That  lives  in  rest, 
And  so  can  keep  him  still ; 

And  he's  accurst, 

That" was  the  first 
That  gave  his  wife  her  will ! 
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What  pain  and  grief, 

Without  relief, 
Shall  we  poor  men  sustain, 

If  every  Gill 

Shall  have  her  will, 
And  over  us  shall  reign  ! 

Sixteenth  Century. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  cantankerous 
husband  who  "  could  do  more  work  in  a  day  than 
his  wife  could  do  in  three  "  ;  and  for  the  story  of 
how  he  gets  his  deserts  turn  to  "John  Grumlie" 
(p.  270).  We  bear  the  repetition  in  song  of 
another  well-worn  sigh,  "A  woman's  work  is 
never  done"  (p.  145). 

But  for  the  joyous  expression  of  happy  marriage, 
see  "The  Ploughman"  (p.  198)  and  "Jack  and  Joan 
they  think  no  ill "  (Campion).  Then  there's  the 
"Shepherd's  Wife's  Song": 

Ah,  what  is  love?     It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
As  sweet  unto  the  shepherd  as  a  king; 

And  sweeter  too  ; 

For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  love  to  frown. 

ROBERT  GREENE. 

So  with  the  old  question  "Ah,  what  is  Love?" 
we  end,  it  so  happens,  as  we  began  ;  leaving  the 
answer  to  the  poets  and  to  the  reader  of  every 
persuasion. 

Nothing  has  been  said  regarding  our  jolly  list 
of  widows.  And  we  should  much  like  to  have 
quoted  from  the  practically  unknown  picnic-song 
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"  Hey  ho  hunt  about!":  to  have  suggested  the 
brilliancy  of  the  "  Contention  betwixt  a  Wife,  a 
Widow,  and  a  Maid  "  (Sir  John  Davies),  and  of 
many  another  gem  more  worthy  than  some  that 
have  sparkled  in  this  setting — but  here  was  an 
old  editorial  danger.  Nor  have  we,  in  our  easy 
way,  reminded  anybody  of  the  upheaving  events 
which  disturbed  the  air  while  many  a  poet 
was  browsing  over  his  rhymes, — though  a  pass- 
ing date  may  invite  one's  own  silent  comment. 
Neither  have  we  felt  any  desire  to  descant  upon 
the  many  ethical  chapters  that  open  out  of  all 
this  quaintness  ;  nor  where,  how,  and  why,  these 
generations  of  Britons  differed  in  Life  or  in 
Literature.  The  poets  have  spoken  for  them- 
selves. But  if  two  proud  followers  of  love  and 
of  poetry  were  called  upon  to  offer  some  general 
expression  at  this  end  of  their  work,  it  might 
be  done  by  giving  the  merest  turn  to  four  lines 
from  The  Famous  History  of  Friar  Bacon  : 

To  couple  is  a  custom, 
All  thing's  thereto  agree : 
Why  should  not  ALL  then  love, 
Since  love  to  all  is  free ! 

D.  M. 


THE  QUAINT  COMEDY 


OF 


LOVE,   WOOING,   &   MATING 


From  LOVE  ESCAPED. 

SINCE  I  fro  Love  escaped  am  so  fat, 
I  never  think  to  be  in  his  prison  lean  ; 
Since  I  am  free,  I  counte  him  not  a  bean. 

He  may  answere,  and  seye  this  or  that ; 
I  do  not  care,  I  speak  right  as  I  mean. 
Since  I  fro  Love  escaped  am  so  fat , 
I  never  think  to  be  in  his  prison  lean. 

Love  hath  my  name  y  strike  out  of  his  slate, 
And  he  is  strike  out  of  my  bokes  clean 
For  ever-mo  ;  there  is  none  other  mean. 
Since  I  fro  Love  escaped  am  so  fat ', 
I  never  hope  to  be  in  his  prison  lean  ; 
Since  I  am  free,  I  counte  him  not  a  bean. 

CHAUCER  (1340-1400).    Slightly  modernised, 

i 


2     TO  MAYSTRESS  MARGARET  HUSSEY 

TO  MA  YSTRESS  MARGARET  HUSSEY 

MIRRY  Margaret, 

As  mydsomer  flowre, 

Jentyll  as  fawcoun 

Or  hawke  of  the  towre  ; 

With  solace  and  gladnes, 

Moche  mirthe  and  no  madnes, 

All  good  and  no  badnes, 

So  joyously, 

So  maydenly, 

So  womanly : 

Her  demenyng 
In  every  thynge, 
Far,  far  passynge 
That  I  can  endyght 
Or  suffyce  to  wryght 
Of  mirry  Margaret, 
As  mydsomer  flowre, 
Jentyll  as  fawcoun 
Or  hawke  of  the  towre. 

JOHN  SKELTON  (i46o?-i529). 

0  o 

TURN  UP  HER  HALTER  AND  LET 

HER  GO! 
I  NOT  what  I  shall  sing  nor  say, 

I  am  for-sakyn,  wo  worth  the  while ! 
Who  may  hold  that  will  away? 

My  soveren  laid 1  has  done  me  gyle. 

1  Lady. 
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I  have  bethought  me  upon  a  vvyle, 
Since  that  her  hurt  is  turned  me  fro, 

I  hold  it  the  best  for  drede  of  gyle, 
To  turn  up  her  halter  and  let  her  go. 

I  have  linger'd  long  here  many  day 

For  a  bird  that  was  so  free  ; 
I  am  aferde  lest  she  will  me  tray 

By  divers  tokens  that  I  see. 

But  since  it  will  none  other  be, 
That  I  know  that  she  will  so, 

A  man  of  wisdom  thus  counselled  me, 
To  turn  up  her  halter  and  let  her  go. 

When  I  informed  her  first  with  love, 
This  was  the  language  I  said  her  till : 

"  Without  help  of  him  that  sits  above, 

Faire  mastres,  see,  for  your  love  I  spille  ; l 
And  truly  ye  shall  have  all  your  will, 

If  ye  will  love  me  no  mo." 

In  her  I  knowe  no  manner  of  ill, 

To  turn  up  her  halter  and  let  her  go. 

She  granted  me  to  love  again, 

Her  heart  to  me  she  can  unbinde ; 
And  privately  betwixt  us  twaine 

A  knot  of  love  we  knit  in  kinde. 

But  now  another  has  smitten  me  blinde  ; 
Alas  !  what  shall  I  say  for  wo  ? 

Truly  it  runs  in  my  minde 
To  turn  up  her  halter  and  let  her  go. 
1  Perish, 
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If  any  man  stand  in  this  case, 

That  fancies  full  his  heart  within, 
Put  him  away  while  thou  hast  space  : 

Love  not  too  sore,  I  read  thee  by  lynne  ; 

As  soon  as  ever  she  do  begynne 
For  to  turn  her  heart  thee  fro, 

Truly  I  know  no  better  synne 
Than  to  turn  up  her  halter  and  let  her  go. 

I  shall  tell  you  who  herby  I  mene  ; 

Me  were  loath  any  woman  to  displease : 
Strive  ye  never  against  the  stream  ; 

If  a  man  be  warned  he  is  well  at  ease. 

Put  thee  never  too  far  in  prese,1 
It  is  a  catel 2  that  doth  man  wo. 

I  hold  that  man  right  well  at  ease, 
That  can  turn  up  her  halter  and  let  her  go. 

I  would  say  further,  and  I  derst, 

Of  this  man  ye  wot  well  what ; 
Of  all  metal  I  hold  women  the  worst, — 

But  it  was  not  I  that  told  you  that ! 

They  will  grant  you  at  a  snap 
And  say  they  be  yours  for  evermo  ; 

And  with  a  false  trip  will  cast  you  on  the  back 
Therefore  turn  up  her  halter  and  let  her  go. 

All  maner  men  that  be  wise, 

Be  ruled  somewhat  after  me  ; 
In  your  wits  be  oft  too  nice, 

And  of  your  love  be  not  too  free. 

1  Too  far  forward.  2  Treasure. 
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But  ever  after  as  ye  see, 
As  good  love  will  come  as  go  ; 
And  waite  a  time,  if  need  be, 
And  turn  up  her  halter  and  let  her  go. 

From  Harl.  MS.  (No.  5396),  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  vi. 
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A  ROBYN, 

Jolly  Robyn,— 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  doeth 

And  thou  shalt  knowe  of  myn. 

"  My  lady  is  unkynde,  ver'ly." 

Alack  !  why  is  she  so  ? 
"  She  loveth  another  better  than  me  ; 

And  yet  she  will  say  no." 

I  fynde  no  such  doublenes  : 

I  fynde  women  true. 
My  lady  loveth  me  doutles, 

And  will  change  for  no  newe. 

"Thou  art  happy  while  that  doth  last  ; 

But  I  say  as  I  fynde, 
That  women's  love  is  but  a  blast, 

And  torneth  with  the  wynde." 

Suche  folkes  can  take  no  harme  by  love, 

That  can  abide  their  torn. 
"  But  I,  alas  !  can  no  way  prove 

In  love  but  lake  and  morn." 


HEY  JOLY  FELOWE! 

But  if  thou  wilt  avoyde  thy  harme 

Learne  this  lessen  of  me  : 
At  others'  fieres  thy  selfe  to  warme, 

And  let  them  warme  with  thee. 

From  an  old  MS.  (attributed  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  vm.).     See  Percy's  Reliques. 


HEY  JOLY  FELOWE! 

JOLY  felowe,  joly  felowe, 
If  thou  have  but  litile  mony 

Spend  it  not  in  foly : 
But  spend  it  on  a  prety  wenche, 
&  she  shall  help  thee  at  a  pinche,— 

Hey  joly  felowe,  hey  joly  felowe  ! 

A  prety  wenche  may  be  plesur  ; 

In  daliance  she  may  endure 

If  she  be  trim,  proper,  &  pure, — 

Joly  felowe  !  joly  felowe  ! 
Litile  mony  doth  great  comfort ; 
Spende  on  the  minion  sort, 
Deliting  in  honest  disport, — 

Joly  felowe  !  joly,  joly  felowe  ! 

Black-Letter  Song  Book  (1530). 
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YET  ALL  THEY  BE  NOT  SO! 

WOMEN,  women,  love  of  women 
Make  bare  purse  with  some  men. 
Some  be  nyse  as  a  nanne  hen,1 

Yet  all  they  be  not  so  ! 
Some  be  lewde,  some  all  be  shreude^ 

Go  shrewes  where  they  go  ! 

Some  IDC  nyse,  and  some  be  fonde, 
And  some  be  tame,  I  understonde, 
And  some  can  take  brede  of  a  many's  honde  ; 
Yet  all  they  be  not  so  !  etc. 

Some  can  part  without  an  hire, 
And  some  make  bate  in  every  chire,2 
And  some  checke-mate  withouten  sire  ; 
Yet  all  they  be  not  so  !  etc. 

Some  be  browne,  and  some  be  white, 
And  some  be  tender  as  a  tripe, 
And  some  of  them  be  cherry  ripe  ; 
Yet  all  they  be  not  so  I  etc. 

Some  of  them  be  treue  of  love, 
Benethe  the  gerdelle,  but  not  above  ; 
And  in  a  hood  above  can  chove  ; 3 
Yet  all  they  be  not  so  !  etc. 

1  Affectedly  delicate.  2  Feast. 

3  Sweep  (to  brush  cheeks  perhaps). 
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Some  can  whister,  and  some  can  crie  ; 
Some  can  flater,  and  some  can  lye  ; 
And  some  can  sette  the  moke  awrie  ; 
Yet  all  they  be  not  so  !  etc. 

He  that  made  this  song  full  good, 
Came  of  the  north  and  southern  bloode, 
And  somewhat  kyne  to  Robyn  Hoode  ; 

Yet  all  they  be  not  so  ! 
Some  be  lewde,  some  all  be  shreude, 

Go  shrewes  where  they  go  ! 

From  ReliquicB  Antiques. 
(From  a  MS.  of  the  i$th  Century). 


IN  A  HERBER  GRENE  ASLEPE. 

IN  a  herber  grene,  a-slepe  where  as  I  laye, 

The  byrdes  sang  swete  in  the  myddes  of  the  daye 

I  dreamed  fast  of  myrth  and  play : 

In  youth  is  pleasure,  in  youth  is  pleasure  ! 

Methought  I  walked  stil  to  and  fro, 
And  from  her  company  I  could  not  go, 
But  when  I  waked  it  was  not  so : 
In  youth  is  pleasure •,  in  youth  is  pleasure  ! 


THE  CLOWN'S  COURTSHIP 

Therefore  my  harte  is  surely  pyght 
Of  her  alone  to  have  a  sight, 
Whiche  is  my  joy  and  hartes  delyght : 
In  youth  is  pleasure,  in  youth  is  pleasure  I 

From  Lusty  Juventus. 
(Probably  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  vi. 


THE  CLOWN'S   COURTSHIP. 

QUOTH  John  to  Joan,  will  you  have  me  ; 
I  prithee  now,  wilt?  and  I'll  marry  thee, 
My  cow,  my  calf,  my  horse,  my  rents, 
And  all  my  lands  and  tenements : 

Oh,  say,  my  Joan,  •will  not  that  do  ! 

I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 

I've  corn  and  hay  in  the  barn  hard  by, 
And  three  fat  hogs  pent  up  in  the  sty, 
I  have  a  mare  and  she  is  coal  black, 
I  ride  on  her  tail  to  save  my  back. 
Then,  say,  etc. 

I  have  a  cheese  upon  the  shelf, 
And  I  cannot  eat  it  all  by  myself; 
I've  three  good  marks  that  lie  in  a  rag, 
In  a  nook  of  the  chimney,  instead  of  a  bag. 
Then,  say,  etc. 


io          IN  PRAISE  OF  HIS  LADY 

To  marry  I  would  have  thy  consent, 
But  faith  I  never  could  compliment ; 
I  can  say  nought  but  "  Hoy,  gee  ho  !  " 
Words  that  belong  to  the  cart  and  the  plough. 

Oh,  say,  my  Joan,  will  not  that  do? 

I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN. 
(Set  to  music  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vm.) 


IN  PRAISE  OF  HIS  LADY. 

AND  to  begin 

At  setting  in : 

First  was  her  skin 

White,  smooth  and  thin, 

And  every  vein 

So  blue  seen  plain  ; 

Her  golden  hair 

To  see  her  wear  ; 

Her  wearing  gear, — 

Alas,  I  fear 

To  tell  all  to  you 

I  shall  undo  you. 

Her  eye  so  rolling 

Each  heart  controlling  ; 

Her  nose  not  long, 

Her  stode  not  wrong  : 


UNIV 
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Her  finger  tips 
So  clean  she  clips  ; 
Her  rosy  lips, 
Her  cheeks  gossips 
So  fair,  so  ruddy, 
It  axeth  study 
The  whole  to  tell  ; 
It  did  excel. 
It  was  so  made 
That  even  the  shade 
At  every  glade 
Would  hearts  invade  : 
The  paps  small, 
And  round  withal  ; 
The  waist  not  mickle, 
But  it  was  tickle  : 
The  thigh,  the  knee, 
As  they  should  be  ; 
But  such  a  leg, 
A  lover  would  beg 
To  set  eye  on, 
But  it  is  gone  : 
Then,  sight  of  the  foot 
Rift  hearts  to  the  root. 

JOHN  HEYWOOD  (c.  1500-*?.  1565) 
From  The  Play  of  Love. 
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IN  LOVE. 

WHAT  meaneth  this  ?     When  I  lie  alone, 
I  toss !  I  turn  !   I  sigh !   I  groan  ! 
My  bed,  meseems,  as  hard  as  stone  ! 
What  means  this  ? 

I  sigh,  I  'plain,  continually ! 
The  clothes,  that  on  my  bed  do  lie, 
Always,  methinks,  they  lie  awry  ! 
What  means  this  ? 

In  slumbers  oft,  for  fear,  I  wake ! 
For  heat  and  cold  I  burn  and  shake  ! 
For  lack  of  sleep,  my  head  doth  ache  ! 
What  means  this  ? 

And  if,  perchance,  by  me  there  pass 
She,  unto  whom  I  sue  for  grace, 
The  cold  blood  forsaketh  my  face ! 
What  means  this  ? 

But  if  I  sit  near  her  by, 
With  loud  voice  my  heart  doth  cry  ; 
And  yet  my  mouth  is  dumb  and  dry ! 
What  means  this  ? 

To  ask  for  help,  no  heart  I  have  ! 
My  tongue  doth  fail,  what  I  should  crave  ; 
Yet  inwardly  I  rage  and  rave  ! 
What  means  this  ? 


COMPARISONS  1 3 

Thus  have  I  passed  many  a  year, 

And  many  a  day,,  though  nought  appear, 

But  most  of  that  that  most  I  fear  ! 

What  means  this  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  WYATT  (1503-1542). 


TO  HIS  LOVE  WHOM  HE  HAD   KISSED 
AGAINST  HER    WILL. 

ALAS  !  madam,  for  stealing  of  a  kiss, 
Have  I  so  much  your  mind  therein  offended  ? 
Or  have  I  done  so  grievously  amiss, 
That  by  no  means  it  may  not  be  amended  ? 
Revenge  you  then  :  the  readiest  way  is  this  ; 
Another  kiss,  my  life  it  shall  have  ended  ; 

For  to  my  mouth  the  first  my  heart  did  suck  ; 

The  next  shall  clean  out  of  my  breast  it  pluck. 
SIR  THOMAS  WYATT  (1503-1542). 


COMPARISONS. 

GIVE  place  ye  lovers,  here  before 

That  spent  your  bostes  and  bragges  in  vaine  : 

My  lady's  beawtie  passeth  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  sayen, 

Than  doth  the  sonne,  the  candle  light  : 

Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night. 

And  thereto  hath  a  trothe  as  just, 

As  had  Penelope  the  fayre. 
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For  what  she  saith,  ye  may  it  trust, 
As  it  by  writing  sealed  were. 
And  vertues  hath  she  many  moe 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  showe. 
I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  wolde, 
The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 
When  she  had  lost  the  perfit  mold, 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint  : 
With  wringyng  hands  how  she  did  cry, 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  it,  I. 
I  knowe  she  swore  with  ragyng  mynd  : 
Her  kingdom  onely  set  apart, 
There  was  no  losse  by  lame  of  kind 
That  could  have  gone  so  nere  her  hart. 
And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  payne: 
She  could  not  make  the  lyke  agayne, 
Sith  nature  thus  gave  her  the  praise, 
To  be  the  chiefest  worke  she  wrought  : 
In  faith,  methinke,  some  better  waies 
On  your  behalfe  might  well  be  fought, 
Than  to  compare  (as  ye  have  done) 
To  match  the  candle  with  the  sonne. 

THE  EARL  OF  SURREY  (i5i6?-i547). 


AFTER  THE  WEDDING. 

AND  did  you  hear  of  mirth  that  befell 
The  morrow  after  a  wedding  day, 

At  carrying  a  bride  at  home  to  dwell  ? 
And  away  to  Twiver  away,  away  ! 
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The  quintain  was  set  and  the  garlands  were  made, 
'Tis  a  pity  old  custom  should  ever  decay  ; 

And  woe  be  to  him  that  was  horsed  on  a  jade, 
For  he  carried  no  credit  away,  away  ! 

We  met  a  consort  of  fiddle-de-dees, 

We  set  them  a-cock-horse,  and  made  them  to 

play 
The  "  Winning-  of  Bullen  "  and  "  Upsie-frees  "  ; 

And  away  to  Twiver  away,  away ! 

There  was  ne'er  a  lad  in  all  the  parish 
That  would  go  to  the  plow  that  day 

But  on  his  fore-horse  his  wench  he  carries  ; 
And  away  to  Twiver  away,  away  ! 

The  butler  was  quick  and  the  ale  he  did  tap, 
The  maidens  did  make  the  chamber  full  gay ; 

The  serving-men  gave  me  a  fuddling-cap, 
And  I  did  carry  it  away,  away. 

The  smith  of  the  town  his  liquor  so  took 

That   he   was    persuaded    the   ground    looked 
blue; 

And  I  dare  boldly  to  swear  on  a  book 
Such  smiths  as  he  there  are  but  few. 

A  posset  was  made,  and  the  women  did  sip 
And  simpering  said  they  could  eat  no  more  ; 

Full  many  a  maid  was  laid  on  the  lip  ; 
I'll  say  no  more  but  so  give  o'er. 

From  The  Famous  History  of  Friar  Bacon 
(i6th  Century). 
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PEGGY  THE  BROWN. 

TO  couple  is  a  custom, 
All  things  thereto  agree  : 
Why  should  not  I  then  love  ? 
Since  love  to  all  is  free. 

But  I'll  have  one  that's  pretty, 
Her  cheeks  of  scarlet  dye, 
For  to  breed  my  delight 
When  that  I  lig  her  by. 

Tho'  virtue  be  a  dowry, 
Yet  I'll  chuse  money  store  : 
If  my  love  prove  untrue, 
With  that  I  can  get  more. 

The  fair  is  oft  unconstant, 
The  black  is  often  proud, 
I'll  chuse  a  lovely  brown  : 
Come,  fiddler,  scrape  thy  crowd  ! 

Come,  fiddler,  scrape  thy  crowd, 
For  Peggy  the  brown  is  she 
Must  be  my  bride.     God  guide 
That  Peggy  and  I  agree ! 

From  The  Famous  History  of  Friar  Bacon 
(i6th  Century). 
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/  MUN  BE  MARRIED  ON  SUNDA  Y. 

I  MUN  be  married  a  Sunday  ; 
I  mim  be  married  a  Sunday ; 
Whosoever  shall  come  that  way, 
/  mun  be  married  a  Sunday  ! 

Roister  Doister  is  my  name  ; 
Roister  Doister  is  my  name  ; 
A  lusty  brute  I  am  the  same  ; 
/  mun  be  married  a  Sunday  ! 

Christian  Custance  have  I  found  ; 
Christian  Custance  have  I  found  ; 
A  widow  worth  a  thousand  pound  : 
I  mun  be  married  a  Sunday  ! 

Custance  is  as  sweet  as  honey  ; 
Custance  is  as  sweet  as  honey  ; 
I  her  lamb  and  she  my  coney  ; 
/  mun  be  married  a  Sunday  ! 

When  we  shall  make  our  wedding-  feast, 
When  we  shall  make  our  wedding-  feast, 
There  shall  be  cheer  for  man  and  beast, 
/  mun  be  married  a  Sunday ', 

/  mun  be  married  a  Sunday  ! 

From  NICHOLAS  UDALL'S  Ralph  Roister  Doister 
(1550?). 
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THE  MINION^   WIFE. 

WHO  so  to  marry  a  minion  wife, 
Hath  had  good  chance  and  hap, 

Must  love  her  and  cherish  her  all  his  life, 
And  dandle  her  in  his  lap. 

If  she  will  fare  well,  if  she  will  go  gay, 

A  good  husband  ever  still, 
Whatever  she  list  to  do  or  say, 

Must  let  her  have  her  own  will. 

About  what  affairs  so  ever  he  go, 
He  must  show  her  all  his  mind, 

None  of  his  counsels  she  may  be  kept  fro, 

Else  is  he  a  man  unkind. 
From  NICHOLAS  UDALL'S  Ralph  Roister  Doister 

(1550?). 


THESE  WOMEN  ALL. 

THESE  women  all, 

Both  great  and  small, 
Are  wav'ring  to  and  fro  ! 

Now  here  !  now  there  ! 

Now  everywhere ! 
But  I  will  not  say  so ! 
1  Darling. 
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They  love  to  range  ! 

Their  minds  doth  change  ; 
And  make  their  friend  their  foe. 

As  lovers  true, 

Each  day  they  choose  new 
But  I  will  not  say  so  ! 

They  laugh  !  they  smile  ! 

They  do  beguile 
As  dice  that  men  doth  throw ! 

Who  useth  them  much, 

Shall  never  be  rich  ! 
But  I  will  not  say  so  ! 

Some  hot !  some  cold  ! 

There  is  no  hold, 
But  as  the  wind  doth  blow ! 

When  all  is  done, 

They  change  like  the  moon  ! 
But  I  will  not  say  so  ! 

So  thus  one  and  other 

Taketh  after  their  mother, 
As  cock,  by  kind,  doth  crow ! 

My  song  is  ended  ! 

The  best  may  be  amendeth  ! 
But  I  will  not  say  so  !  ... 

From  Ritsorts  Ancient  Songs  (1792). 
(Attributed  to  the  first  half  of  the  i6th 
Century.) 
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HOW  TO   WIVE  WELL. 

WHERE  wyving  some  mislike, 
And  women  muche  dysplease, 
The  women  frowarde  be, 
And  fewe  men  can  them  please. 

And  thoughe  the  maried  life 
The  wyse  must  nedes  comende, 
Yet  chifeste  carke  and  care 
Doth  therin  full  depende. 

For  though  thye  lusting  eyes 
Thou  fedeste  with  plaesant  sighte, 
And  from  thy  hart  do  nothing  kepe 
Whiche  maye  gyve  it  delyght ; 

And  thoughe  thou  treasure  have, 
Reputed  with  the  beste, 
Yet  yf  thou  have  a  frowarde  wyf, 
Then  what  prevaelith  the  reste  ? 

And  syth  unto  a  shrowe l 
None  yll  comparde  maye  be, 
Then  make  no  hast,  lest  afterwart, 
But  faythfull  loke  she  bee. 

One  Erupis  philosopher 
Doth  tell  us  dangers  sore, 
Which  be  in  seas,  and  eke  on  earth, 
But  none  than  women  more : 
1  Shrew. 
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For  yf  she  frowarde  be, 
As  moste  doe  growe  from  kynde, 
That  thee  delights  shall  her  displease, 
Such  is  her  frowarde  mynde. 

Thy  woes  dothe  her  rejoes, 

Thy  sorres  joeth  her  harte  : 

When  fortune  frowne,  that  then  will  cause 

Her  from  thee  to  departe. 

In  thee  delights  she  not, 
Thy  presence  maketh  her  lowere  ; 
When  thou  givest  her  thy  homcom  kis, 
Her  countenance  then  is  sowre. 

That  whiche  dothe  thee  myslyke 
To  her  it  doeth  contente  ; 
And  things  to  go  agenste  thy  will 
Full  frowarde  is  she  bente. 

The  frutefulnes  of  her 
Is  scowlding  daye  and  nyghte, 
And  when  thou  angerste  her, 
Then  with  thy  bratts  she  fights. 

Yf  sicknes,  sores,  or  paynes 

Doe  happe  thee  to  oppresse, 

She  coursing  spends  the  tedyous  nyght, 

Prayng  deth  it  to  redresse. 
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Then  wyll  she  send  thy  slave 
To  helpe  to  holde  thy  hedde, 
When  that  full  carles  she 
Will  (after  meate)  to  bedde. 

But  when  she  heres  thee^deade, 
She  shifteth  thee  to  grave  ; 
Thee  bringes  one  byre  to  churche 
Thy  silye  symple  slave. 

And  for  she  can  not  weepe, 
With  clothe  she  hydes  her  face, 
And  shakes  her  hand  as  thoughe 
She  weepte  forsuthe  a  pace. 

The  wanting  of  due  tears, 
That  ought  her  eyes  fall  fro, 
And  fained  wringing  of  her  hands 
Shewe  furth  no  inwarde  wo. 

No  joye  can  her  but  gladde, 

All  myrth  she  dothe  pretende, 

And  wisheth  straight  that  in  thy  stede 

God  wolde  anothere  sende. 

Wher  is  ther  suche  a  foe 

In  other  kynde  of  lyf  ? 

No  foe  mai  doutelesse  be  comparde 

Unto  the  wicked  wyf. 
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And  though  some  hape  have  bin 
Full  faythfull  wyves  to  finde, 
Yet  let  the  bad  styll  bere  the  blame, 
That  so  growe  out  of  kynd. 

At  this  good  wyves  have  no  disden, 
For  them  it  doth  comende  ; 
The  worsere  sort  must  be  content, 
Therefore,  you  shrowsse,1  amende. 

You  maydens  al,  that  wives  do  mind 
In  time  to  come  to  be, 
Endever  your  selfe  that  eche  of  you 
A  faythfull  wyfe  maye  be. 

LEWES  EVANS  (1561). 


WOMAN'S  WILL  AND  MAN'S  WILL. 

THE  man  is  blest 

That  lives  in  rest, 
And  so  can  keep  him  still ; 

And  he's  accurst, 

That  was  the  first 
That  gave  his  wife  her  will ! 

What  pain  and  grief, 
Without  relief, 
Shall  we  poor  men  sustain, 
1  Shrews. 
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If  every  Gill 
Shall  have  her  will, 
And  over  us  shall  reign  ! 

Then  all  our  wives 

During  their  lives 
Will  look  to  do  the  same, 

And  bear  the  hand  ; 

It  is  as  land 
That  goeth  not  from  the  name. 

There  is  no  man 

Whose  wisdom  can 
Reform  a  wilful  wife  : 

But  only  God, 

Who  made  the  rod 
For  our  unthrifty  life. 

Let  us  therefore 

Cry  out  and  roar, 
And  make  to  God  request, 

That  He  redress 

This  wilfulness  ; 
And  set  our  hearts  at  rest. 

Wherefore,  good  wives, 

Amend  your  lives  ! 
And  we  will  do  the  same  ; 

And  keep  not  still 

That  naughty  will 
That  hath  so  evil  a  name  ! 

From  MS.  Cott.    Vespasian  (attributed  to  i6th 
Century). 
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LO,    WHAT  IT  IS   TO  LOVE! 

LO,  what  it  is  to  love  ! 

Learn  ye  that  list  to  prove 
By  me  :   I  say,  that  no  ways  may 

The  ground  of  grief  remove, 
But  still  decay  both  night  and  day 

Lo,  what  it  is  to  love  ! 

Love  is  ane  fervent  fire, 

Kindled  without  desire, 
Short  pleasure,  lang  displeasure, 

Repentance  is  the  hire  ; 
Ane  puir  treasure,  without  measure  ; 

Love  is  ane  fervent  fire. 

To  love  and  to  be  wise, 

To  rage  with  good  advice  ; 
Now  thus,  now  than,  so  goes  the  game, 

Uncertain  is  the  dice  ; 
There  is  no  man,  I  say,  that  can 

Both  love  and  so  be  wise. 


Flee  always  from  the  snare, 

Learn  at  me  to  beware  ; 
It  is  ane  pain,  and  double  trane 

Of  endless  woe  and  care  ; 
For  to  refrain  that  danger  plain, 

Flee  always  from  the  snare  ! 

ALEXANDER  SCOTT  (1525  P- 
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From    THE  FALLING   OUT  OF  FAITHFUL 
FRIENDS. 

"  I  MARVEL  much  pardy,"  quoth  she,  "for  to 

behold  the  rout, 
To   see   man,   woman,    boy,    and   beast,    to   toss 

the  world  about : 
Some    kneel,    some    crouch,    some    beck,    some 

cheek,  and  some  can  smoothly  smile, 
And  some  embrace  others  in  arm,  and  there  think 

many  a  wile. 
Some  stand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee  ;  some  humble 

and  some  stout ; 
Yet  are  they  never  friends  indeed  until  they  once 

fall  out "  : 
Thus  ended  she  her  song",  and  said  before  she  did 

remove, 
That  falling  out  of  faithfu   friends  renewing  is  of 

love. 

From  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  (1576). 
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NEW  COURTLY  SONNET,  OF  THE 
LADY  GREENSLEEVES,  TO  THE  NEW 
TUNE  OF  "GREENSLEEVES." 

Greensleeves  was  all  my  joy, 
Greensleeves  was  my  delight: 

Greensleeves  was  my  hart  of  gold, 
And  who  btit  Lady  Greensleeves. 


ALAS,  my  love,  ye  do  me  wrong, 
To  cast  me  off  discourteously  : 

And  I  have  loved  you  so  long, 
Delighting  in  your  company  ! 
Greensleeves,  etc. 


I  have  been  ready  at  your  hand, 
To  grant  whatever  you  would  crave : 

I  have  both  waged  life  and  land, 

Your  love  and  good-will  for  to  have. 
Greensleeves,  etc. 


I  bought  three  kerchers  to  thy  head, 
That  were  wrought  fine  and  gallantly 

I  kept  thee,  both  at  board  and  bed, 
Which  cost  my  purse  well-favour'dly. 
Greensleeves,  etc. 
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I  bought  thee  petticoats  of  the  best, 
The  cloth  so  fine  as  fine  might  be : 

I  gave  thee  jewels  for  thy  chest ; 
And  all  this  cost  I  spent  on  thee. 
Greensleeves,  etc. 


Thy  smock  of  silk  both  fair  and  white, 
With  gold  embroider'd  gorgeously  : 

Thy  petticoat  of  sendall  right ; 
And  this  I  bought  thee  gladly. 
Greensleeves,  etc. 


Thy  girdle  of  gold  so  red, 

With  pearls  bedecked  sumptuously, 
The  like  no  other  lasses  had : 

And  yet  thou  wouldest  not  love  me ! 
Greensleeves,  etc. 

Thy  purse,  and  eke  thy  gay  gilt  knives, 
Thy  pin-case,  gallant  to  the  eye  : 

No  better  wore  the  burgess'  wives : 
And  yet  thou  wouldest  not  love  me ! 
Greensleeves,  etc. 

Thy  crimson  stockings,  all  of  silk, 

With  gold  all  wrought  above  the  knee  ; 

Thy  pumps,  as  white  as  was  the  milk : 
And  yet  thou  wouldest  not  love  me ! 
Greensleeves,  etc. 
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Thy  gown  was  of  the  grassy  green, 
Thy  sleeves  of  satin  hanging  by  ; 

Which  made  thee  be  our  harvest  queen  : 
And  yet  thou  wouldest  not  love  me  ! 
Greensleeves,  etc. 


Thy  garters  fringed  with  the  gold, 
And  silver  aglets  hanging  by  ; 

Which  made  thee  blithe  for  to  behold : 
And  yet  thou  wouldest  not  love  me  ! 
Gneensleeves,  etc. 

My  gayest  gelding  I  thee  gave, 

To  ride  wherever  liked  thee : 
No  lady  ever  was  so  brave : 

And  yet  thou  wouldest  not  love  me  ! 
Greensleeves,  etc. 

My  men  were  clothed  all  in  green, 
And  they  did  ever  wait  on  thee  ; 

All  this  was  gallant  to  be  seen : 

And  yet  thou  wouldest  not  love  me ! 
Greensleeves,  etc. 

They  set  thee  up,  they  took  thee  down, 
They  serv'd  thee  with  humility  ; 

Thy  foot  might  not  once  touch  the  ground 
And  yet  thou  wouldest  not  love  me ! 
Greensleeves,  etc. 
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For  every  morning,  when  thou  rose, 

I  sent  thee  dainties,  orderly  ; 
To  cheer  thy  stomach  from  all  woes : 

And  yet  thou  wouldest  not  love  me  ! 
Greensleeves^  etc. 

Thou  couldst  desire  no  earthly  thing, 
But  still  thou  hadst  it  readily. 

Thy  music,  still  to  play  and  sing : 
And  yet  thou  wouldest  not  love  me  ! 
Greensleeves^  etc. 

And  who  did  pay  for  all  this  gear, 

That  thou  didst  spend  when  pleased  thee  ? 

Even  I  that  am  rejected  here, — 
And  thou  disdainest  to  love  me  ! 
Greensleeves  y  etc. 

Well !  I  will  pray  to  God  on  high, 
That  thou  my  constancy  mayst  see, 

And  that,  yet  once  before  I  die, 
Thou  wilt  vouchsafe  to  love  me ! 
Greensleeves,  etc. 

Greensleeves,  now  farewell,  adieu ! 

God  I  pray  to  prosper  thee ! 
For  I  am  still  thy  lover  true : 

Come  once  again  and  love  me  ! 
Greensleeves,  etc. 

From  A  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights  (1584). 
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FAIN  WOULD  I  HAVE  A  PRETIE  THING 
TO   GIVE   UNTO  MY  LADIE. 

Fain  would  I  have  a  pretie  thing 

To  give  unto  my  Ladie : 
I  name  no  thing,  nor  I  mean  no  thing. 

But  as  pretie  a  thing  as  may  bee. 

TWENTIE  journeys  would  I  make, 
And  twentie  waies  would  hie  me, 

To  make  adventure  for  her  sake, 
To  set  some  matter  by  me  : 

But  I  would  fain  have  a  pretie  thing,  etc. 

Some  do  long  for  pretie  knackes, 
And  some  for  straunge  devices  : 

God  send  me  that  my  Ladie  lackes, 
I  care  not  what  the  price  is  ! 
Thus  fain  would  /,  etc. 

Some  goe  here,  and  some  goe  there, 

Wheare  gases  be  not  geason : 
And  I  go  gaping  everywhere, 

But  still  come  out  of  season. 
Yet  fain  would  /,  etc. 

I  walke  the  towne,  and  tread  the  streete, 

In  every  corner  seeking : 
The  pretie  thinge  I  cannot  meete, 

That's  for  my  Ladie's  liking. 
For  fain  would  /,  etc. 
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The  mercers  pull  me  going  by. 

The  silkie  wives  say,  what  lacke  ye  ? 
The  thing  you  have  not,  then  say  I  ; 

Ye  foolish  fooles,  go  packe  ye  ! 
But  fain  'would  /,  etc. 

It  is  not  all  the  Silk  in  Cheape, 

Nor  all  the  golden  treasure  : 
Nor  twentie  Bushels  on  a  heape, 

Can  do  my  Ladie  pleasure. 
But  fain  would  /,  etc. 

The  Gravers  of  the  golden  showes, 

With  Juelles  do  beset  me. 
The  Shemsters  in  the  shoppes  that  sowes, 

They  do  nothing  but  let  me  : 
But  fain  would  /,  etc. 


But  were  it  in  the  wit  of  man, 
By  any  means  to  make  it, 

I  could  for  money  buy  it  than, 
And  say,  faire  Lady,  take  it. 
Thus,  fain  would  /,  etc. 


O  Ladie,  what  a  lucke  is  this : 
That  my  good  willing  misseth 

To  find  what  pretie  thing  it  is, 
That  my  good  Ladie  wisheth. 
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Thus  fain  would  I  have  had  this  pretie  thing 

To  give  unto  my  Ladie : 
I  said  no  harme,  nor  I  ment  no  harme, 

But  as  pretie  a  thing  as  may  be. 

From  A  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights  (1584). 


PHILLIDA  AND  CORYDON. 

IN  the  merrie  moneth  of  Maye, 
In  a  morne  by  break  of  daye, 
With  a  troop  of  damselles  playing 
Forthe  "  I  yode  "  forsooth  a-maying: 

When  anon  by  a  wood  side, 
Where  as  Maye  was  in  his  pride, 
I  espied  all  alone 
Phillida  and  Corydon. 

Much  adoe  there  was,  God  wot  ; 
He  wold  love,  and  she  wold  not. 
She  sayde,  never  man  was  trewe  ; 
He  sayes,  none  was  false  to  you. 

He  sayde,  he  had  loved  her  longe : 

She  sayes,  love  should  have  no  wronge. 

Corydon  wold  kiss  her  then : 

She  sayes,  maydes  must  kiss  no  men 

3 
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Tyll  they  doe  for  good  and  all  ; 
When  she  made  the  shepperde  call 
All  the  heavens  to  wytness  truthe — 
Never  loved  a  truer  youthe. 

Then  with  manie  a  prettie  othe, 
Yea  and  nay,  faith  and  trothe  ; 
Suche  as  seelie  shepperdes  use 
When  they  will  not  love  abuse  ; 

Love,  that  had  bene  long  deluded, 
Was  with  kisses  sweete  concluded  ; 
And  Phillida  with  garlands  gaye 
Was  made  the  lady  of  the  Maye  ! 

NICHOLAS  BRETON  (?  1545-1626). 


From   PERIGOT  AND   CUDDY'S 
ROUNDELAY. 

AS  the  bonny  lass  passed  by, 

(Heigho,  bonny  lass !) 
She  roll'd  at  me  with  glancing  eye, 

As  clear  as  the  crystal  glass, 
All  as  the  sunny  beam  so  bright, 

(Heigho,  the  sunbeam  !) 
Glanceth  from  Phoebus'  face  forth-right, 

So  Love  into  my  heart  did  stream. 
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Or  as  the  thunder  cleaves  the  clouds, 

(Heigho,  the  thunder!) 
Wherein  the  lightsome  levin  shrouds, 

So  cleaves  my  soul  asunder. 
Or  as  dame  Cynthia's  silver  ray, 

(Heigho,  the  moonlight !) 
Upon  the  glistering  wave  doth  play  ; 

Such  play  is  a  piteous  plight. 

The  glance  into  my  heart  did  glide, 

(Heigho,  the  glider !) 
Therewith  my  soul  was  sharply  gride, 

Such  wounds  some  waxen  wider. 
Hasting  to  wrench  the  arrow  out, 

(Heigho,  Perigot !) 
I  left  the  head  in  my  heart-root, 

It  was  a  desperate  shot. 
There  it  rankleth  aye  more  and  more, 

(Heigho,  the  arrow !) 
Nor  can  I  find  salve  for  my  sore, 

Love  is  a  cureless  sorrow. 

EDMUND  SPENSER  (?  1552-1599). 


From  SIRENO,  A  SHEPHERD. 

ON  sandy  bank  of  late, 

I  saw  this  woman  sit, 

Where,  Sooner  die  than  change  my  state> 

She  with  her  finger  writ. 
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Thus  my  belief  was  stay'd 
(Behold  Love's  mighty  hand) 
On  thing's  were  by  a  woman  said 
And  written  in  the  sand  ! 

Translated  by  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  (1554-1586). 


CUPID  AND  CAMPASPE 

CUPID  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 

At  cards  for  kisses  ;  Cupid  pay'd  : 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves,  and  teame  of  sparrows  ; 

Loses  them  too  ;  then  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lippe,  the  rose 

Growing  on's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how)  ; 

With  these,  the  crystal  of  his  browe, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chinne  ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  winne. 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes  ; 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise  — 

O  Love  !  has  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas  !  become  of  me  ? 

JOHN  LYLY  (1554-1600). 


LOVE'S  COLLEGE. 

O  CUPID  !  monarch  over  kings, 
Wherefore  hast  thou  feet  and  wings  ? 
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It  is  to  show  how  swift  thou  art, 
When  thou  woundest  a  tender  heart ! 
Thy  wings  being  clipped,  and  feet  held  still, 
Thy  bow  so  many  could  not  kill. 
It  is  all  one  in  Venus'  wanton  school, 
Who  highest  sits,  the  wise  man  or  the  fool ! 
Fools  in  love's  college 
Have  far  more  knowledge 
To  read  a  woman  over, 
Than  a  neat  prating  lover : 
Nay,  'tis  confessed 
That  fools  please  women  best. 

JOHN  LYLY  (1554-1600). 


WHAT  THING  IS  LOVE? 

WHAT  thing  is  love? 

For,  well  I  wot,  love  is  a  thing. 

It  is  a  prick,  it  is  a  sting, 

It  is  a  pretty,  pretty  thing  ; 

It  is  a  fire,  it  is  a  coal, 

Whose  flame  creeps  in  at  every  hole  ; 

And  as  my  wit  doth  best  devise, 

Love's  dwelling  is  in  ladies'  eyes  : 

From  whence  do  glance  love's  piercing  darts 

That  make  such  holes  into  our  hearts  ; 
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And  all  the  world  herein  accord 

Love  is  a  great  and  mighty  lord, 

And  when  he  list  to  mount  so  high, 

With  Venus  he  in  heaven  doth  lie, 

And  evermore  hath  been  a  god 

Since  Mars  and  she  played  even  and  odd. 

From  GEORGE  PEELE'S  The  Hunting  of 
Cupid  (i  591). 


FAIR  AND  FAIR. 

CEnone.   Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 
As  fair  as  any  may  be  ; 
The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 
A  love  for  any  lady. 

Paris.   Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 
As  fair  as  any  may  be  ; 
Thy  love  is  fair  for  thee  alone, 
And  for  no  other  lady. 

CEnone.  My  love  is  fair,  my  love  is  gay, 
As  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May, 
And  of  my  love  my  roundelay, 
My  merry,  merry,  merry  roundelay 
Concludes  with  Cupid's  curse,  — 

They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse! 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse! 
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Both.   Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 
As  fair  as  any  may  be  ; 
The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 
A  love  for  any  lady. 

CEnone.  My  love  can  pipe,  my  love  can  sing, 
My  love  can  many  a  pretty  thing, 
And  of  his  lovely  praises  ring 
My  merry,  merry,  merry  roundelays, 
Amen  to  Cupid's  curse, — 

They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse  ! 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  gods  they  change  for  'worse  / 

Both.  Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 
As  fair  as  any  may  be  ; 
The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 
A  love  for  any  lady. 

GEORGE  PEELE  (i558?-i597). 


CORYDON'S  SONG. 

A  BLITHE  and  bonny  country  lass, 

Heigh  ho,  the  bonny  lass  ! 

Sat  sighing  on  the  tender  grass, 

And  weeping  said,  "  Wilt  none  come  woo  me?  " 
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A  smicker  boy,  a  lither  swain, 

Heigh  ho,  a  smicker  swain, 

That  in  his  love  was  wanton  fain, 

With  smiling  looks  straight  came  unto  her. 

When  as  the  wanton  wench  espied, 
Heigh  ho,  when  she  espied, 
The  means  to  make  herself  a  bride, 
She  simpered  smooth  like  bonnybell : 
The  swain  that  saw  her  squint-eyed  kind, 
Heigh  ho,  squint-eyed  kind, 
His  arms  about  her  body  twined, 
And  "  Fair  lass,  how  fare  ye  well?  " 

The  country  kit  said,  "  Well  forsooth, 

Heigh  ho,  well  forsooth  ; 

But  that  I  have  a  longing  tooth, 

A  longing  tooth  that  makes  me  cry." 

11  Alas  !  "  said  he,  "  what  gars  thy  grief? 

Heigh  ho,  what  gars  thy  grief?  " 

"A  wound,"  quoth  she,  without  relief: 

I  fear  a  maid  that  I  shall  die." 

"  If  that  be  all,"  the  shepherd  said, 
"  Heigh  ho,"  the  shepherd  said, 
"  I'll  make  thee  wive  it,  gentle  maid, 
And  so  rescue  thy  malady." 

Hereon  they  kissed  with  many  an  oath, 
Heigh  ho,  with  many  an  oath, 
And  'fore  god  Pan  did  plight  their  troth, 
And  to  the  church  they  hied  them  fast. 
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And  God  send  every  pretty  peat, 
Heigh  ho,  the  pretty  peat, 
That  fears  to  die  of  this  conceit, 
So  kind  a  friend  to  help  at  last. 

THOMAS  LODGE  (?  1558-1625). 


IN  LOVES  DISPRAISE. 

SOME  say  Love, 

Foolish  Love, 
Doth  rule  and  govern  all  the  gods  ; 

I  say  Love, 

Inconstant  Love, 
Sets  men's  senses  far  at  odds. 

Some  swear  Love, 

Smooth-faced  Love, 
Is  sweetest  sweet  that  men  can  have  : 

I  say  Love, 

Sour  Love, 
Makes  virtue  yield  as  beauty's  slave : 

A  bitter  sweet,  a  folly  worst  of  all, 

That  forceth  wisdom  to  be  folly's  thrall, 

Love  is  sweet : 

Wherein  sweet  ? 
In  fading  pleasures  that  do  pain. 

Beauty  sweet : 

Is  that  sweet, 
That  yieldeth  sorrow  for  a  gain  ? 

If  Love's  sweet, 

Herein  sweet, 
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That  minutes'  joys  are  monthly  woes  : 

'Tis  not  sweet, 

That  is  sweet, 
Nowhere  but  where  repentance  grows, — 

Then  love  who  list,  if  beauty  be  so  sour  ; 

Labour  for  me,  Love  rest  in  prince's  bower. 

ROBERT  GREENE  (?  1560-1592). 
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AH,  what  is  love?     It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
As  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king, 

And  sweeter,  too  ; 

For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  love  to  frown : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

His  flocks  are  folded  ;  he  conies  home  at  night, 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  merrier,  too  ; 

For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  shepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fire  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 
His  cream  and  curds,  as  doth  the  king  his  meat, 
And  blither,  too  ; 
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For  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  do  sup, 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

To  bed  he  goes,  as  wanton  then,  I  ween, 
As  is  a  king  in  dalliance  with  a  queen  ; 

More  wanton,  too, 

For  kings  have  many  griefs,  affects  to  move, 
Where  shepherds  have  no  greater  grief  than  love  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  down  ; 

More  sounder,  too, — 

For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spill, 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Thus,  with  his  wife,  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  sithe, 

And  blither,  too  ; 

For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand, 
Where  shepherds  laugh  and  love  upon  the  land  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 

Since  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

ROBERT  GREENE  (?  1560-1592). 
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FORTUNES! 

From  A  Collection  of  Wooden  Fortune  Cards^  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


THOU  art  the  hapiest  man  alyve, 
For  everye  thinge  dothe  make  thee  thryve  ; 
Yet  maye  thy  wyffe  thy  maister  bee, 
Wherfor  take  thryfte  and  all  for  mee. 

ii. 

And  he  that  reades  this  verse  even  nowe 
Maye  hope  to  have  a  lowring  lowe, 
Whose  lookes  are  nothinge  lyked  so  bad, 
As  is  her  tonge  to  make  him  mad. 

in. 

Ask  thou  thy  wife  if  she  can  tell, 
Whether  thou  in  maryage  hast  spede  well ; 
And  let  her  speake  as  she  dothe  knowe, 
For  xx.  pounde  she  will  saye  no. 

IV. 

A  wiffe  that  maryethe  husbandes  three, 
Was  never  wishede  thereto  by  mee  ; 
I  wolde  my  wiffe  shoulde  rather  dyee 
Then  for  my  deathe  to  weep  or  cryee. 
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v. 

If  that  a  batchelor  thou  bee, 
Kepe  thee  soo  still,  be  ruled  by  mee, 
Leste  that  repentance,  all  too  late, 
Rewarde  thee  with  a  broken  pate. 

VI. 

If  thou  be  younge  then  marye  not  yett, 
If  thou  be  olde  thou  hast  more  witt  ; 
For  younge  men's  wyves  will  not  bee  taught, 
And  olde  men's  wyves  bee  good  for  naught. 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN. 


IF  EVER  I  MARRY. 

IF  ever  I  marry,  I'll  marry  a  Maid  ! 

To  marry  a  Widow,  I'm  sore  afraid  ! 

For  Maids  they  are  simple,  and  never  will  grudge  ! 

But  Widows  full  oft,  as  they  say,  know  too  much  ! 

A  Maid  is  so  sweet,  and  so  gentle  of  kind  ; 

That  a  Maid  is  the  Wife  I   will  choose  to  my 

mind  ! 

A  Widow  is  froward,  and  never  will  yield  ; 
Or  if  such  there  be,  you  will  meet  them  but  seld  ! 

A  Maid  ne'er  complaineth,  do  what  so  you  will  ; 
But  what  you  mean  well,  a  Widow  takes  ill  ! 
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A  Widow  will  make  you  a  drudge,  and  a  slave  ; 
And,  cost  ne'er  so  much,  she  will  ever  go  brave  ! 

A  Maid  is  so  modest,  she  seemeth  a  rose, 
When  first  she  beginneth  the  bud  to  unclose  ; 
But  a  Widow,  full  blown,  full  often  deceives  ; 
And  the  next  wind  that  bloweth  shakes  down  all 
her  leaves  ! 

The  Widows  be  lovely,  I  never  gainsay  ; 
But  too  well  all  their  beauty  they  know  to  display  I 
But  a  Maid  hath  so  great  hidden  beauty  in  store, 
She  can  spare  to  a  Widow  ;  yet  never  be  poor ! 

Then  if  ever  I  marry,  give  me  a  fresh  Maid ! 
If  to  marry  with  any  I  be  not  afraid. 
But  to  marry  with  any,  it  asketh  much  care  ; 
And  some  Bachelors  hold,  they  are  best  as  they 
are! 

From  ChappelVs  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time 
(attributed  to  i6th  Century:  copied  from  a 
MS.  of  reign  of  James  i.). 


EARLY  LOVE. 

AH,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 

But  ever  more  remember  well)  when  first 

Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 

The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  we  sate  and  sighed 
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And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv'd 
Not  what  we  ayled,  yet  something  we  did  ayle, 
And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well, 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell ! 
Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  looke  ;  and 

thus 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simplenesse 
We  spent  our  childhood.     But  when  years  began 
To  reape  the  fruite  of  knowledge  :  ah,  how  then 
Would  she  with  graver  looks,  with  sweet,  stern 

brow, 

Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness. 
Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me 

show 
What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 

SAMUEL  DANIEL  (1562-1619). 


NOW  WHAT  IS  LOVE. 

LOVE  is  a  sickness  full  of  woes, 

All  remedies  refusing ; 
A  plant  that  with  most  cutting  grows, 
Most  barren  with  best  using. 

Why  so  ? 

More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies  ; 
If  not  enjoy'd,  it  sighing  cries, 
Heigh  ho ! 
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Love  is  a  torment  of  the  mind, 

A  tempest  everlasting  ; 
And  Jove  hath  made  it  of  a  kind 
Not  well,  nor  full,  nor  fasting. 

Why  so  ? 

More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies  ; 
If  not  enjoy'd,  it  sighing  cries, 

Heigh  ho ! 

SAMUEL  DANIEL  (1562-1619). 
From  Hymeris  Triumph. 


From   "IGNOTO." 

I  CANNOT  lisp,  nor  to  some  fiddle  sing, 
Nor  run  upon  a  high-stretch'd  minikin  ; 
I  cannot  whine  in  puling  elegies, 
Entombing  Cupid  with  sad  obsequies  ; 
I  am  not  fashioned  for  these  amorous  times, 
To  court  thy  beauty  with  lascivious  rhymes  ; 
I  cannot  dally,  caper,  dance,  and  sing, 
Oiling  my  saint  with  supple  sonnetting  ; 
I  cannot  cross  my  arms,  or  sigh,  "  Ay  me, 
Ay  me,  forlorn  !  " — egregious  foppery  ! 
I  cannot  buss  thy  fill,  play  with  thy  hair, 
Swearing  by  Jove,  "  Thou  art  most  debonair  ! :' 

Sweet  wench,  I  love  thee  ;  yet  I  will  not  sue, 
Or  show  my  love  as  musky  courtiers  do  ; 
I'll  not  carouse  a  health  to  honour  thee, 
In  this  same  bezzling,  drunken  courtesy, 
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And,  when  all's  quaffed,  eat  up  my  housing-glass, 

In  glory  that  I  am  thy  servile  ass  ; 

Nor  will  I  wear  a  rotten  Bourbon  lock, 

As  some  sworn  peasant  to  a  female  smock. 

Well-feathered  lass,  thou  know'st  I  love  thee  dear  : 

Yet  for  thy  sake  I  will  not  bore  mine  ear, 

To  hang  thy  dirty  silken  shoe-ties  there  ; 

Nor  for  thy  love  will  I  once  gnash  a  brick, 

Or  some  pied  colours  in  my  bonnet  stick  ; 

But  by  the  chaps  of  hell,  to  do  thee  good, 

I'll  freely  spend  my  thrice-decocted  blood. 

CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE  (1563-1593). 


CUCKOO,    THE  SCANDALMONGER. 

WHEN  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight, 
The  cuckoo  then  on  every  tree 
Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  he, 

"Cuckoo, 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo  !  " — Oh  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  ! 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks  ; 
When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks  and  daws 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks, 
4 
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The  cuckoo  then  on  every  tree 

Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  he, 

11  Cuckoo, 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo  !  " — Oh  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear ! 

SHAKESPEARE  (1564-1616), 


ROSALIND. 

The  Young  Lover. 

FROM  the  east  to  western  Ind, 

No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind, 

Her  worth  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 

Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind  ; 

All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd, 

Are  but  black  to  Rosalind, 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 

But  the  fair  of  Rosalind. 

The  Old  Jester. 

I'LL   rhyme   you   so,  eight   years   together, — 
dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted  : 
it  is  the  right  butter-woman's  rank  to  market  .  .  . 
For  a  taste  : — 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 
Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 
So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind  ; 
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They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind, 
Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind  ; 
Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 
Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 
He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find, 
Must  find  love's  prick,  and  Rosalind. 

SHAKESPEARE  (1564-1616). 


COMPARISONS. 

MY  Mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun  ; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red  ; 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun  ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 
I  have  seen  roses  damask'd  red  and  white, 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks  ; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than    in    the    breath    that    from    my    mistress 

reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak,  yet  well  I  know 
That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound  : 
I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go  ; 
My   mistress,    when    she    walks    treads    on    the 

ground : 

And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

SHAKESPEARE  (1564-1616). 
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IT   WAS  A   LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

IT  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino  ! 

That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass, 

In  the  springtime,  the  only  pretty  ringtime, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding  ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino  ! 
How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 
In  the  springtime,  etc. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino  ! 
For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime, 

In  the  springtime,  the  only  pretty  ringtime, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding  ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

SHAKESPEARE  (1564-1616). 


WHERE  ARE    YOU  ROAMING? 

O  MISTRESS  mine  !  where  are  you  roaming? 
O  !  stay  and  hear  ;  your  true  love's  coming, 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low. 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting  ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting, 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 
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What  is  love  ?  'tis  not  hereafter  ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  ; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure  : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty, 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

SHAKESPEARE  (1564-1616). 


SIGH  NO  MORE,   LADIES. 

SIGH  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  were  deceivers  ever  ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore  ; 
To  one  thing  constant  never. 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny  ! 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  : 
The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so, 
Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into  Hey  nonny,  nonny  ! 

SHAKESPEARE  (1564-1616). 
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CUPID. 

LOVE,  naked  boy,  hath  nothing-  on  his  back  ; 
And  though  he  wanteth  neither  arm  nor  legge, 
Yet  maim'd  he  is,  since  he  his  sight  doth  lacke  : 
And  yet,  though  blind,  he  bewtie  can  behold, 
And  yet,  though  nak'd,  he  feels  more  heat  than  cold. 

From  Diana  (1592). 


WHAT  IS  LOVE? 

NOW  what  is  love  ?     I  pray  thee  tell. 
It  is  that  fountain  and  that  well 
Where  pleasure  and  repentance  dwell 
It  is  perhaps  that  sauncing-bell l 
That  tolls  all  in  to  heaven  or  hell : 
And  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  tell. 

Yet,  what  is  love  ?     I  pray  thee  say. 
It  is  a  work  on  holiday : 
It  is  December  match'd  with  May : 
When  lusty  bloods,  in  fresh  array, 
Hear  ten  months  after  of  the  play  : 
And  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  say. 

Now  what  is  love  ?     I  pray  thee  sain. 
It  is  a  sunshine  mix'd  with  rain : 

1  "  Saint's  bell  "  ;  that  called  to  prayers. 
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It  is  a  gentle  pleasing  pain, 
A  flower  that  dies  and  springs  again : 
It  is  a  No  that  would  full  fain  ; 
And  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  sain. 

Yet,  what  is  love  ?     I  pray  thee  say, 

It  is  a  pretty  shady  way 

As  well  found  out  by  night  as  day : 

It  is  a  thing  will  soon  decay : 

Then  take  the  vantage  while  you  may ! 

And  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  say. 

Now,  what  is  love  ?     I  pray  thee  show  : 
A  thing  that  creeps,  it  cannot  go  : 
A  prize  that  passeth  to  and  fro : 
A  thing  for  me,  a  thing  for  mo : 
And  he  that  proves  must  find  it  so  : 
And  this  is  love,  as  I  well  know. 

From  The  Phoenix  Nest  (1593). 
(Attributed  to  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.) 


CONTENTIONS. 

IT  was  a  lordling's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of 

three, 

That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be  ; 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fair'st  that 

eye  could  see 

Her  fancy  fell  a-turning. 
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Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with 

love  did  fight, 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant 

knight  : 

To  put  in  practice  either,  alas  !  it  was  a  spite 
Unto  the  silly  damsel. 

But  one  must  be  refused  :  more  mickle  was  the 

pain, 
That  nothing  could  be  used,  to  turn  them  both  to 

gain; 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded 

with  disdain  : 

Alas  !  she  could  not  help  it. 

Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of  the 

day, 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid 

away  ; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady 

gay; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (1599). 


LOVE'S  A  BEE,  AND  BEES  HA  VE  STINGS. 

ONCE  I  thought,  but  falsely  thought, 
Cupid  all  delight  had  brought, 
And  that  love  had  been  a  treasure, 
And  a  palace  full  of  pleasure  ; 
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But  alas !  too  soon  I  prove, 

Nothing1  is  as  sour  as  love  ; 

That  for  sorrow  my  muse  sings, 
Love's  a  bee,  and  bees  have  stings. 

When  I  thought  I  had  obtained 
That  dear  solace,  which  if  gained 
Should  have  caused  all  joy  to  spring, — 
Viewed,  I  found  it  no  such  thing : 
But  instead  of  sweet  desires, 
Found  a  rose  hemmed  in  with  briars  ; 
That  for  sorrow  my  muse  sings, 
Love's  a  bee,  and  bees  have  stings. 

Wonted  pleasant  life  adieu, 

Love  hath  changed  thee  for  a  new : 

New  indeed,  and  sour  I  prove  it, 

Yet  I  cannot  choose  but  love  it  ; 

And  as  if  it  were  delight, 

I  pursue  it  day  and  night ; 

That  with  sorrow  my  muse  sings, 
I  love  bees,  though  bees  have  stings. 

From  The  Mirror  of  Knighthood  (1599). 


THE  COY  MAIDEN'S  CONQUEST. 

O  STAY,   sweet  Love !    see   here   the   place   of 

sporting ; 

These  gentle  flowers  smile  sweetly  to  invite  us  ; 
And  chirping  birds  are  hitherwards  resorting, 
Warbling  their  sweet  notes  only  to  delight  us : 
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Then  stay,  dear  Love !  for  though  thou  run  from 

me, 
Run  ne'er  so  fast,  yet  I  will  follow  thee. 

I  thought,  my  Love !  that  I  should  overtake  you  : 
Sweetheart !  sit  down  under  this  shadow'd  tree  ; 
And  I  will  promise  never  to  forsake  you, 
So  you  will  grant  to  me  a  lover's  fee. 
Whereat  she  smiled,  and  kindly  to  me  said, 
"  I  never  meant  to  live  and  die  a  maid." 

From  Farmers  English  Madrigals  (1599). 


ON  A  FAIR  MORNING. 

ON  a  fair  morning,  as  I  came  by  the  way, 

Met  I  with  a  merry  maid  in  the  merry  month  of 

May, 

When  a  sweet  love  sings  his  lovely  lay, 
And  every  bird  upon  the  bush  bechirps  it  up  so 


With  a  heave  and  ho  !  with  a  heave  and  ho  ! 

Thy  wife  shall  be  thy  master,  I  trow. 

Sing,  care  away,  care  away,  let  the  world  go  ! 

Hey,  lustily  all  in  a  row,  all  in  a  row, 

Sing,  care  away,  care  away,  let  the  world  go  ! 

From  Thomas  Morley's  Madrigals  to 
Four  Voices  (1600). 
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SING   WE,  AND  CHANT  IT. 

SING  we,  and  chant  it, 
While  love  doth  grant  it ; 
Not  long  youth  lasteth, 
And  old  age  hasteth  ; 
Now  is  best  leisure 
To  take  our  pleasure. 

All  things  invite  us, 
Now  to  delight  us  ; 
Hence  care  be  packing, 
No  mirth  be  lacking  ; 
Let's  spare  no  treasure, 
To  live  in  pleasure. 

From  Thomas  Morley's  Madrigals  (1600). 


A-MAYING,  A-PLAYING. 

TRIP  and  go  !  heave  and  ho  ! 
Up  and  down,  to  and  fro, 
From  the  town  to  the  grove, 
Two  and  two,  let  us  rowe 
A-maying,  a-playing: 
Love  hath  no  gainsaying, 
So  merrily  trip  and  go  ! 

From  THOMAS  NASHE'S  Summer's  Last  Will 
and  Testament  (1600). 
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A    WOMAN'S  LOOKS. 

A  WOMAN'S  looks 

Are  barbed  hooks, 

That  catch  by  art 

The  strongest  heart 
When  yet  they  spend  no  breath  ; 

But  let  them  speak, 

And  sighing  break 

Forth  into  tears, 

Their  words  are  spears 
That  wound  our  souls  to  death. 

The  rarest  wit 

Is  made  forget, 

And  like  a  child 

Is  oft  beguiled 
With  love's  sweet-seeming  bait ; 

Love  with  his  rod 

So  like  a  God 

Commands  the  mind  ; 

We  cannot  find, 
Fair  shows  hide  foul  deceit. 

Time,  that  all  things 
In  order  brings, 
Hath  taught  me  how 
To  be  more  slow 
In  giving  faith  to  speech, 
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Since  women's  words 
No  truth  affords  ; 
And  when  they  kiss 
They  think  by  this 
Us  men  to  overreach. 
From  Robert  Jones'  First  Book  of  Songs 
and  Airs  (1601). 


POOR  WOMEN  ARE  TOO  CREDULOUS. 

IF  fathers  knew  but  how  to  leave 
Their  children  wit  as  they  do  wealth, 
And  could  constrain  them  to  receive 
That  physic  which  brings  perfect  health, 
The  world  would  not  admiring"  stand 
A  woman's  face  and  woman's  hand. 

Women  confess  they  must  obey, 
We  men  must  needs  be  servants  still  : 
We  kiss  their  hands,  and  what  they  say 
We  must  command  be't  ne'er  so  ill. 
Thus  we  like  fools  admiring  stand 
Her  pretty  foot  and  pretty  hand. 

We  blame  their  pride  which  we  increase, 
By  making  mountains  of  a  mouse  : 
We  praise  because  we  know  we  please,  — 
Poor  women  are  too  credulous 

To  think  that  we  admiring  stand 
Or  foot,  or  face,  or  foolish  hand. 
From  Robert  Jones*  First  Book  of  Songs 
and  Airs  (1601). 


62  THEY  WOO  THEIR  WOE 


THEY  WOO  THEIR  WOE,   THEY 
WED  THEIR  GRIEF. 

FOND  wanton  youths,  make  love  a  God, 

Which  after  proveth  ages  rod  ; 

Their  youth,  their  time,  their  wit,  their  art, 

They  spend  in  seeking  of  their  smart, 
And  which  of  follies  is  the  chief, 
They  woo  their  woe,  they  wed  their  grief. 

All  find  it  so  who  wedded  are, 
Love's  sweets  they  find  enfold  sour  care  : 
His  pleasures  pleasingst  in  the  eye, 
Which  tasted  once,  with  lothing  die : 
They  find  of  follies  'tis  the  chief, 
Their  woe  to  woo  to  wed  their  grief. 

If  for  their  own  content  they  choose, 

Forthwith  their  kindred's  love  they  lose : 

And  if  their  kindred  they  content, 

For  ever  after  they  repent. 

O  'tis  of  all  our  follies  chief, 
Our  woe  to  woo  to  wed  our  grief. 

In  bed  what  strifes  are  bred  by  day, 
Our  puling  wives  do  open  lay : 
None  friends  none  foes  we  must  esteem, 
But  whom  they  so  vouchsafe  to  deem  : 
O  'tis  of  all  our  follies  chief, 
Our  woe  to  woo  to  wed  our  grief. 


HANG  HIM,  AND  SO  LET  HIM  GO!    63 

Their  smiles  we  want  if  ought  they  want, 
And  either  we  their  wills  must  grant, 
Or  die  they  will  or  are  with  child, 
Their  laughings  must  not  be  beguiled : 
O  'tis  of  all  our  follies  chief, 
Our  woe  to  woo  to  wed  our  grief. 

Foul  wives  are  jealous,  fair  wives  false, 

Marriage  to  either  binds  us  thrall : 

Wherefore  being  bound  we  must  obey, 

And  forced  be  perforce  to  say : 
Of  all  our  bliss  it  is  the  chief, 
Our  woe  to  woo  to  wed  our  grief. 

From  Robert  Jones*  First  Book  of  Songs 
and  Airs  (1601). 


HANG  HIM,  AND  SO  LET  HIM  GO ! 

LOVE  is  a  bable,' 

No  man  is  able 
To  say  'tis  this  or  'tis  that ; 

So  full  of  passions 

Of  sundry  fashions, 
Tis  like  I  cannot  tell  what. 

Love's  fair  in  the  cradle, 

Foul  in  the  fable, 
'Tis  either  too  cold  or  too  hot ; 

An  arrant  liar, 

Fed  by  desire, 
It  is,  and  yet  it  is  not. 


64  IF  YOU  HIT  ME,  LOVE 

Love  is  a  fellow 

Clad  oft  in  yellow, 
The  canker-worm  of  the  mind, 

A  privy  mischief, 

And  such  a  sly  thief 
No  man  knows  which  way  to  find. 

Love  is  a  wonder 
That's  here  and  yonder, 

As  common  to  one  as  to  mo  ; 
A  monstrous  cheater, 
Every  man's  debtor ; 

Hang  him,  and  so  let  him  go  ! 

From  Robert  fanes'  Second  Book  of 
Songs  and  A  irs  ( 1 60 1 ) . 


IF  YOU  HIT  ME,  LOVE. 

LOVE'S  god  is  a  boy, 
None  but  cowherds  regard  him. 

His  dart  is  a  toy, 
Great  opinion  hath  marred  him  ; 
The  fear  of  the  wag 
Hath  made  him  so  brag ; 
Chide  him,  he'll  flie  thee 
And  not  come  nigh  thee. 

Little  boy,  pretty  knave,  shoot  not  at  random, 
For  if  you  hit  me,  slave,  I'll  tell  your  grandam. 


KISSES  MAKE  MEN  LOTH  TO  GO     65 

Fond  love  is  a  child 
And  his  compass  is  narrow  ; 

Young  foals  are  beguiled 
With  the  fame  of  his  arrow  ; 

He  dareth  not  strike 

If  his  stroke  do  mislike  : 

Cupid,  do  you  hear  me  ? 

Come  not  too  near  me. 

Little  boy,  pretty  knave,  hence  I  beseech  you, 
For  if  you  hit  me,  knave,  in  faith  I'll  breech  you. 

The  ape  loves  to  meddle 
When  he  finds  a  man  idle, 

Else  is  he  a-flirting 
Where  his  mark  is  a-courting  ; 

When  women  grow  true 

Come  teach  me  to  sue  ; 

Then  I'll  come  to  thee, 

Pray  thee  and  woo  thee. 

Little  boy,  pretty  knave,  make  me  not  stagger, 
For  if  you  hit  me,  knave,  I'll  call  thee  beggar. 

From  Robert  Jones'  Second  Book  of 
Songs  and  A  irs  (  1  60  1  )  . 


KISSES  MAKE  MEN  LOTH  TO  GO. 

MY  love  bound  me  with  a  kiss, 
That  I  should  no  longer  stay  ; 
When  I  felt  so  sweet  a  bliss, 
I  had  less  power  to  part  away. 


66  DISPRAISE  OF  .LOVE 

Alas  !  that  women  doth  not  know 
Kisses  make  men  loth  to  go. 

Yes,  she  knows  it  but  too  well, 
For  I  heard  that  Venus'  dove 
In  her  ear  did  softly  tell, 
That  kisses  were  the  seales  of  love. 
Oh  muse  not  then  though  it  be  so  ! 
Kisses  make  men  loth  to  go. 

Had  she  bid  me  go  at  first 

It  would  ne'er  have  grieved  my  heart ; 

Hope  delayed  had  been  the  worst, 

But,  ah,  to  kiss  and  then  to  part, 

How  deepe  it  struck  !  Speake  Gods,  you  know 

Kisses  make  men  loth  to  go. 

From  Robert  Jones'  Second  Book  of 
Songs  and  Airs  ( 1 60 1 ) . 


DISPRAISE  OF  LOVE. 

IF  love  be  life,  I  long  to  die, 

Live  they  that  list  for  me  : 
And  he  that  gains  the  most  thereby 

A  fool,  at  least,  shall  be. 
But  he  that  feels  the  sorest  fits 
'Scapes  with  no  less  than  loss  of  wits  : 

Unhappy  life  they  gain, 

Which  love  do  entertain. 


LOVE  IS  A  PLEASANT  WOE        67 

In  day  by  feigned  looks  they  live, 

By  lying  dreams  in  night ; 
Each  frown  a  deadly  wound  doth  give, 

Each  smile  a  false  delight. 
If  t  hap  their  lady  pleasant  seem, 
It  is  for  other's  love  they  deem  ; 

If  void  she  seem  of  joy, 

Disdain  doth  make  her  coy. 


Such  is  the  peace  that  lovers  find, 

Such  is  the  life  they  lead, 
Blown  here  and  there  with  every  wind, 

Like  flowers  in  the  mead. 
Now  war,  now  peace,  then  war  again, 
Desire,  despair,  delight,  disdain  : 

Though  dead,  in  midst  of  life, 

In  peace,  and  yet  at  strife  ! 

From  Damson's  Poetical  Rhapsody  (1602). 


LOVE  IS  A  PLEASANT  WOE. 

DESPAIRE  and  hope  are joyn'd  in  one, 
And  paine  with  pleasure  linked  sure  : 
Not  one  of  these  can  come  alone, 
No  certain  hope,  no  pleasure  pure. 

Thus  sowre  and  sweete 

In  love  do  meete, 


68  ARE  WOMEN  FAIRE  ? 

Dissembling  likes  it  so, 
Of  sweete  small  store, 
Of  sowre  the  more, 

Love  is  a  pleasant  woe  ! 

From  Davisoris  Poetical  Rhapsody  (1602). 


ARE  WOMEN  FAIRE? 

4  'ARE  women  faire?"     Ay!  wonderous  faire  to 

see  too. 
"Are   women   sweete?"      Yea,    passing   sweete 

they  be  too  ; 
Most  faire  and  sweete  to   them   that   only  love 

them  ; 
Chaste  and  discreet  to  all  save  those  that  prove 

them. 

"Are   women   wise?"     Not   wise,    but   they   be 

wittye. 
"Are    women    wittye?"      Yea,    the    more    the 

prettye  ; 

They  are  soe  wittye,  and  in  witt  so  whylye, 
That  be  you  neare  soe  wise,  they  will  beguile  ye. 

"  Are  women  fooles  ?  "     Not  fooles,  but  fondlings 

many. 

"  Can  women  found  be  faithfull  unto  any?  " 
When    snow-white    swans   doe   turne   to    colour 

sable, 
Then  women  fond  will  both  be  firme  and  stable. 
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"Are  women  saints?"     No  saints,  nor  yett  no 

divells. 
"Are  women  good?"     Not   good,   but  needfull 

evills  ; 
Soe   Angell-like,    that   divells    I    doe    not    doubt 

them  ; 
Soe  needfull  evills,  that  few  can  live  without  them. 

"Are  women  proud  ?  "     Ay  !  passing  proud,  and 

praise  them. 
"Are  women  kind?"     Ay!  wonderous  kind  and 

please  them, 

Or  soe  imperyous,  no  man  can  endure  them, 
Or  soe  kind-hearted,  any  may  procure  them. 

From   Francis  Damson's  Poetical  Rhapsody 
(1602). 


WHO  PROSTRATE  LIES  AT  WOMAN'S 
FEET. 

WHO  prostrate  lies  at  woman's  feet, 
And  calls  them  darlings  dear  and  sweet, 
Protesting  love,  and  craving  grace, 
And  praising  oft  a  foolish  face, 
Are  oftentimes  deceived  at  last, — 
They  catch  at  naught,  and  hold  it  fast. 

From   Thomas  Batesorfs  First  Set  of  English 
Madrigals  ( 1 604) . 


70  DANGER 


DANGER. 

YOUR  shining  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
Your  Iily-ros6d  lips  so  fair  ; 
Your  various  beauties  which  excel, 
Men  cannot  choose  but  like  them  well : 
Yet  when  for  them  they  say  they'll  die, 
Believe  them  not, — they  do  but  lie. 

From   Thomas  Batesorfs  First  Set  of  English 
Madrigals  (1604). 


CUPID  CONVICTED  AND  SENTENCED. 

SLY  thief,  if  so  you  will  believe, 
It  nought  or  little  did  me  grieve, 
That  my  true  heart  you  had  bereft, 
Till  that  unkindly  you  had  left : 
Leaving  you  lose,  losing  you  kill 
That  which  I  may  forego  so  ill. 

What  thing  more  cruel  can  you  do 
Than  rob  a  man  and  kill  him  too  ? 
Wherefore  of  love  I  ask  this  meed  : 
To  bring  you  where  you  did  this  deed, 
That  there  you  may,  for  your  amisses 
Be  damaged  in  a  thousand  kisses. 

From  Michael  Este's  Madrigals  (1604). 


SINCE  YOUR  SWEET  CHERRY  LIPS    71 


WHEN  FROM  MY  LOVE  I  LOOKED 
FOR  LOVE. 

WHEN  from  my  love  I  looked  for  love  and  kind 

affections  due, 

Too  well  I  found  her  vows  to  prove  most  faithless 
and  untrue  ; 

For  when  I  did  ask  her  why, 
Most  sharply  she  did  reply 
That  she  with  me  did  ne'er  agree 
To  love  but  jestingly. 

Mark  the  subtle  policies  that  female  lovers  find, 
Who  love  to  fix  their  constancies  like  feathers  in 
the  wind  ; 

Though  they  swear,  vow,  and  protest 
That  they  love  you  chiefly  best, 
Yet  by  and  by  they'll  all  deny, 
And  say  'twas  but  in  jest. 

From  John  Bartlet's  Airs  (1606). 


SINCE  YOUR  SWEET  CHERRY  LIPS  I 
KISSED. 

SINCE  your  sweet  cherry  lips  I  kissed, 

Cherry  lips  I  kissed, 
Since  your  sweet  cherry  lips  I  kissed, 
No  want  of  food  I  once  have  missed  : 


72  AS  LOVE  COMMANDS 

My  stomach  now  no  meat  requires, 
My  throat  no  drink  at  all  desires, 
For  by  your  breath  which  then  I  gained, 
Camelion-like  my  life  maintained  ! 

My  life  maintained,  maintained,  maintained  ! 

Then  grant  me,  dear,  those  cherries  still, 

Those  cherries  still ; 
O  let  me  feed  on  them  my  fill, 
O  let  me  feed  on  them  my  fill. 
If  by  a  surfeit  death  I  get, 
Upon  my  tomb  let  this  be  set, 
"  Here  lieth  he  whom  cherries  two 
Made  both  to  live  and  life  forgo ! 
Here  cherries  two  made  both  to  live  and  life 
forgo, 

And  life  forgo ! 
Made  both  to  live  and  life  forgo  ! " 

From  Robert  Jones'  First  Set  of  Madrigals 
(1607). 


AS  LOVE  COMMANDS. 

THINK'ST  thou,  Kate,  to  put  me  down 
With  a  "  No  "  or  with  a  frown  ? 
Since  Love  holds  my  heart  in  bands 
I  must  do  as  Love  commands. 


THE  COURTIER  CONFESSES         73 

Love  commands  the  hands  to  dare 
When  the  tongue  of  speech  is  spare, 
Chiefest  lesson  in  Love's  school,  — 
Put  it  in  adventure,  fool  ! 

Fools  are  they  that  fainting  flinch 
For  a  squeak,  a  scratch,  a  pinch  : 
Women's  words  have  double  sense  : 
"  Stand  away  !  "  —  a  simple  fence. 

If  thy  mistress  swear  she'll  cry, 
Fear  her  not,  she'll  swear  and  lie  : 
Such  sweet  oaths  no  sorrow  bring 
Till  the  prick  of  conscience  sting. 

From  Robert  Jones'  Ultimum  Vale  (1608). 


THE  COURTIER  CONFESSES. 

MY  complaining  is  but  feigning, 
All  my  love  is  but  in  jest  ; 

(Fa,  la,  la!) 

And  my  courting  is  but  sporting, 
In  most  showing  meaning  least. 

(Fa,  la,  la!) 

Outward  sadness  inward  gladness 
Representeth  in  my  mind  ; 

(Fa,  la,  la  !) 

In  most  feigning  most  obtaining  ; 

Such  good  faith  in  love  I  find. 

(Fa,  la,  la!) 


74  TWO  JOLLY  THIEVES 

Towards  ladies  this  my  trade  is  ; 
Two  minds  in  one  breast  I  wear  ; 

(Fa,  la,  la  !) 

And,  my  measure  at  my  pleasure, 
Ice  and  flame  my  face  doth  bear. 
(Fa,  la,  la!) 

From  Robert  J  ones'  Musical  Dream  (1609). 


TWO  JOLLY  THIEVES, 

OR 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  LOVE. 

IN  Sherwood  lived  stout  Robin  Hood, 

An  archer  great,  none  greater  ; 
His  bow  and  shafts  were  sure  and  good, 

Yet  Cupid's  were  much  better  ; 
Robin  could  shoot  at  many  a  hart  and  miss, 
Cupid  at  first  could  hit  a  heart  of  his. 

Hey,  jolly  Robin  Hood,  ho,  jolly  Robin  Hood? 
Love  finds  out  me 
As  well  as  thee, 
To  follow  me  to  the  greenwood. 

A  noble  thief  was  Robin  Hood, 

Wise  was  he  could  deceive  him  ; 
Yet  Marian  in  his  bravest  mood 

Could  of  his  heart  bereave  him  : 


AND  THEN  I  WAS  IN  LOVE        75 

No  greater  thief  lies  hidden  under  skies, 

Than  beauty  closely  lodged  in  woman's  eyes. 
->  jolly  Robin,  etc. 


An  outlaw  was  this  Robin  Hood, 

His  life  free  and  unruly, 
Yet  to  fair  Marian  bound  he  stood 

And  love's  Debt  paid  her  duly  : 
Whom  curb  of  strictest  law  could  not  hold  in, 

Love  to  obedience  with  a  wink  could  win. 
Hey,  jolly  Robin,  etc. 

Now  wend  we  home,  stout  Robin  Hood, 

Leave  we  the  woods  behind  us, 
Love-passions  must  not  be  withstood, 

Love  everywhere  will  find  us. 
I  lived  in  field  and  town,  and  so  did  he  ; 

I  got  me  to  the  woods,  Love  followed  me. 
Hey,  jolly  Robin,  etc. 

From  Robert  Jones'  Musical  Dream  (1609). 


AND  THEN  I  WAS  IN  LOVE. 

ONCE  did  my  thoughts  both  ebb  and  flow, 

As  passion  did  them  move  : 
Once  did  I  hope  ;  straight  fear  again, — 

And  then  I  was  in  love. 


76        AND  THEN  I  WAS  IN  LOVE 

Once  did  I  waking-  spend  the  night, 
And  tell  how  many  minutes  move  : 

Once  did  I  wishing1  waste  the  day, — 
And  then  I  was  in  love. 

Once,  by  my  carving  true  love's  knot, 

The  weeping  trees  did  prove 
That  wounds  and  trees  were  both  our  lot,- 

And  then  I  was  in  love. 

Once  did  I  breathe  another's  breath 

And  in  my  mistress  move, 
And  was  I  not  mine  own  at  all, — 

And  then  I  was  in  love. 

Once  wore  I  bracelets  made  of  hair 

And  collars  did  approve, 
And  wore  my  clothes  made  out  of  wax,— 

And  then  I  was  in  love. 

Once  did  I  sonnet  to  my  saint, 

My  soul  in  numbers  move  : 
Once  did  I  tell  a  thousand  lies,— 

And  then  I  was  in  love. 

Once  in  my  ear  did  dangling  hang 

A  little  turtle-dove : 
Once,  in  a  word,  I  was  a  fool, — 

And  then  I  was  in  love. 

From  The  MusJs  Garden  of  Delights  (1610). 


LOVE  MUST  NOT  BE  SO  DISGRACED     77 

SOFT  CUPID,  SOFT,   THERE  IS  NO 
HASTE. 

SOFT  Cupid,  soft,  there  is  no  haste, 
For  all  unkindness  gone  and  past  : 
Since  thou  wilt  needs  forsake  me  so, 
Let  us  part  friends  before  thou  go. 

Still  shalt  thou  have  my  heart  to  use,  — 
When  I  cannot  otherwise  chuse  : 
My  life  thou  may'st  command  sans  doubt, 
Command,  I  say,  —  and  go  without. 

And  if  that  I  do  ever  prove 
False  and  unkind  to  gentle  Love, 
I'll  not  desire  to  live  a  day 
Nor  any  longer  —  than  I  may. 

I'll  daily  bless  the  little  god,  — 
But  not  without  a  smarting  rod. 
Wilt  thou  still  unkindly  leave  me  ? 
Now  I  pray  God,  —  all  ill  go  with  thee  ! 

From  The  Muses  Garden  of  Delights  (1610). 


LOVE  MUST  NOT  BE  SO  DISGRACED. 

SHALL  a  frown  or  angry  eye, 
Shall  a  word  unfitly  placed, 

Shall  a  shadow  make  me  flie 
As  if  I  were  with  tigers  chased  ? 
Love  must  not  be  so  disgraced. 


78      A  WOOING  SONG  OF  A  YEOMAN 

Shall  I  woo  her  in  despig-ht  ? 

Shall  I  turn  her  from  her  flying-? 
Shall  I  tempt  her  with  delig-ht  ? 

Shall  I  laugh  at  her  denying  ? 

No  !    beware  of  lovers'  crying1. 

Shall  I  then  with  patient  mind 

Still  attend  her  wayward  pleasure  ? 

Time  will  make  her  prove  more  kind, 
Let  her  coyness  then  take  leisure : 
She  is  worthy  such  a  treasure. 

From  William  Corkine's  Airs  (1610). 


A    WOOING  SONG  OF  A    YEOMAN  OF 
KENTS  SON. 

I  HAVE  a  house  and  land  in  Kent, 
And  if  you'll  love  me,  love  me  noo  ; 

Twopence-halfpenny  is  my  rent, — 
I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 

CHORUS. — Twopence-halfpenny  is  his  rent. 

And  he  cannot  come  every  day  to 
woo. 

Ich  am  my  vather's  eldest  zonne, 

My  mother  eke  doth  love  me  well, 
For  ich  can  bravely  clout  my  shoone, 

And  ich  full  well  can  ring  a  bell. 

CHORUS. — For  he  can  bravely  clout  his  shoone, 
And  he  full  well  can  ring  a  bell. 


A  WOOING  SONG  OF  A  YEOMAN     79 

My  vather  he  gave  me  a  hog, 

My  mouther  she  gave  me  a  zow  ; 
I  have  a  god-vather  dwells  thereby 

And  he  on  me  bestowed  a  plow. 

CHORUS. — He  has  a  god-vather  dwells  thereby, 
And  he  on  him.  bestowed  a  plow. 


One  time  I  gave  thee  a  paper  of  pins, 

Another  time  a  tawdry-lace  ; 
And  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  love, 

In  truth  ich  die  bevore  thy  face. 

CHORUS. — And  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  his  love, 
In  truth  he'll  die  bevore  thy  face. 

Ich  have  been  twice  our  Whitsun-lord, 

Ich  have  had  ladies  many  vair, 
And  eke  thou  hast  my  heart  in  hold, 

And  in  my  mind  zeems  passing  rare. 

CHORUS. — And  eke  thou  hast  his  heart  in  hold. 
And  in  his  mind  zeems  passing  rare. 

Ich  will  put  on  my  best  white  slops 

And  ich  will  wear  my  yellow  hose, 
And  on  my  head  a  good  grey  hat, 

And  in't  ich  stick  a  lovely  rose. 

CHORUS.— And  on  his  head  a  good  grey  hat, 
And  in't  he'll  stick  a  lovely  rose. 


8o  THE  BACHELOR 

Wherefore  cease  off,  make  no  delay, 
And  if  you'll  love  me,  love  me  noo, 

Or  else  ich  zeek  zome  oderwhere, 
For  I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 

CHORUS. — Or  else  he'll  zeek  zome  oderwhere > 
For  he  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 

From  Thomas  Ravenscroff  s  Melismata  (161 1). 


THE  BACHELOR. 

HOW  many  things  as  yet 

Are  dear  alike  to  me  ! 
The  field,  the  horse,  the  dogf, 

Love,  arms,  or  liberty. 

I  have  no  wife  as  yet 

That  I  may  call  my  own  ; 
I  have  no  children  yet 

That  by  my  name  are  known. 

Yet,  if  I  married  were, 

I  would  not  wish  to  thrive 
If  that  I  could  not  tame 

The  veriest  shrew  alive. 

JOHN  MAYNARD  (1611). 
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MONY  MARRYETH  MONY. 

A  WRETCH  that  neither  hop'd  for  heaven, 

Nor  stood  in  feare  of  hell : 
Whose  onely  love  was  in  his  chest, 

Where  bagges  of  gold  did  dwell : 

Had  shar'd  so  oft  in  widdowes  wealths, 

Had  got  the  goods  of  five, 
And  went  a-wooing  to  the  sixt 

(Which  sixt  he  meant  to  wive) : 

Could  number  husbands  to  his  wives, 

Having  as  oft  beene  wed. 
These  rotten  carrions  both  agree 

To  make  one  stincking  bed  ; 

And  being  marryed,  each  of  other 

Had  a  full  jealous  doubt, 
Which  might  be  luckie  for  to  live 

And  weare  the  other  out. 

I  feare  (quoth  Mother  Mumsimus) 

The  drudge  will  bury  me : 
I  dread  (quoth  her  curmudgeon) 

This  trot  mine  end  will  see  : 

Me  thinkes  shee  is  far  lustier  now 

Than  long  agoe  she  was  : 
I  have  had  lucke  to  bury  five 

And  turne  them  out  to  grasse, 
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And  it  would  grieve  my  heart  and  soule 
To  give  the  old  queane  ground, 

My  leases,  plate,  my  pawnes,  my  bonds, 
And  many  a  thousand  pound. 

All  this  to  stop  her  mouth  withall 

(For  I  no  kindred  have), 
Would  make  some  countesse  of  my  wife, 

If  I  were  once  in  grave. 

Pie  see  her  hang'd  :  take  better  hold, 

Old  John,  and  never  doubt. 
A  poxe  upon  the  doctors  ! 

If  they  could  but  cure  the  gowte. 

Set  in  new  teeth,  and  mend  mine  eares, 
And  help  me  with  some  sight : 

Provide  a  medicine  for  my  backe, 
To  make  me  goe  upright  : 

Cure  this  same  colique  and  the  stone, 
And  make  these  armes  but  strong  : 

Why,  I  should  be  a  lusty  youth, 
And  live,  God  knowes  how  long. 

She  on  the  other  side  conferres 

And  with  herselfe  debates, 
Oh  what  a  lustie  wench  were  I 

To  have  the  six  estates 
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Of  monstrous  misers  joyn'd  in  one, 

And  I  a  widdow  free ! 
He  should  not  be  a  little  lord, 

That  next  should  marry  me. 

No,  I  would  have  some  mighty  man, 

Or  I  would  never  match, 
If  death  would  use  this  husband,  like 

The  five  he  did  despatch. 

I  find  my  heart  exceeding  sound 

And  subject  to  no  paine, 
'Twould  weare  another  body  out, 

Were  I  a  girl  againe. 

Onely  my  flesh  is  not  so  plumpe 

As  it  tofore  hath  bin : 
Beauty  is  gone  ;  why  farewell  it, — 

A  fac£s-breadth  of  skinne  : 


If  I  could  get  a  medicine  for 
The  rhume  offends  mine  eyes, 

And  help  for  the  sciatica 

That  so  torments  my  thighes  : 

The  aches  that  are  in  my  backe, 
And  bid  me  still  good-morrow  : 

And  shake  the  shaking-palsie  off, 
I  would  shake  off  all  sorrow. 
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Thus  wish  these  wretches  hopeless  things, 

And  cure  where  hope  is  past : 
He  longing  to  outlive  his  wife, 

She  trusting  to  die  last, — 

Till  death  takes  order  with  them  both, 

Whom  long  they  did  incense, 
Gives  each  a  stab  to  die  withall, 

And  takes  them  both  from  hence. 

Unto  their  bellies  and  their  backes 
Each  dide  an  extreame  debter : 

The  world  did  wrangle  for  their  wealth, 
And  lawyers  far'd  the  better. 

From  The  Knave  of  Harts  (1613). 


MOTPIER,  I  WILL  HA  VE  A  HUSBAND. 

MOTHER,  I  will  have  a  husband 
And  I  will  have  him  out  of  hand  ! 
Mother,  I  will  sure  have  one 
In  spite  of  her  that  will  have  none. 

John-a-Dun  should  have  had  me  long  ere  this 

He  said  I  had  good  lips  to  kiss. 

Mother,  I  will  sure  have  one 

In  spite  of  her  that  will  have  none. 
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For  I  have  heard  'tis  trim  when  folks  do  love  : 
t  ' 

By  good  Sir  John  I  swear  now  I  will  prove. 
For,  mother,  I  will  sure  have  one 
In  spite  of  her  that  will  have  none. 

To  the  town,  therefore,  will  I  gad 
To  get  me  a  husband  good  or  bad. 
Mother,  I  will  sure  have  one 
In  spite  of  her  that  will  have  none. 

From  Thomas  Vautor^s  Songs  of  Divers 
Airs  and  Natures  (1619). 


FAIN  WOLD  I  CHANGE. 

"  FAINE  wold  I  change  my  maiden  liffe 

To  taste  of  love's  true  joyes." 
"  What?  liffe  !  woldest  thou  chuse  to  be  a  wiffe? 
Maid's  wishes  are  but  toyes." 

*  '  How  can  there  bee  a  greater  hell  than  live 
a  maid  soe  long? 

A  maid  soe  long  ? 

To  the  cJnirch  ring  out  the  marriage  bells, 
Ding  dong)  ding  dong,  ding  dong  !  " 

"  Before  that  fifteen  years  were  spent, 

I  knew,  and  have  a  sonne." 
"  How  old  art  thou  ?  "     "  Sixteen  next  Lent." 

"  Alas,  wee  are  both  undon  !  " 
How  can  there  bee,  etc. 
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"  Besides,  I  heard  an  old  wiffe  tell, 

That  all  true  maids  must  dye." 
"  What  must  they  doe  ?  "     "  Lead  apes  in  hell  ! 

A  dolefull  destinye." 

How  can  there  bee,  etc. 

"  And  wee  will  lead  noe  apes  in  hell  ; 

Weele  change  our  maiden  song,  our  maiden 

song; 

To  the  church  ring  out  the  Marriage  bells, 
Wee  have  lived  true  mayds  to[o]  longe." 
How  can  there  bee,  etc. 

From  The  Percy  Folio  MS. 


LOVE  WILL  FIND  OUT  THE  WAY. 

OVER  the  mountains, 

And  over  the  waves  ; 
Under  the  fountains, 

And  under  the  graves  ; 
Under  floods  that  are  deepest, 

Which  Neptune  obey  ; 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepest, 

Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Where  there  is  no  place 
For  a  glow-worm  to  lye  ; 

Where  there  is  no  space 
For  receipt  of  a  fly  ; 
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Where  the  midge  dares  not  venture, 

Lest  herself  fast  she  lay  ; 
If  love  come  he  will  enter, 

And  soon  find  out  his  way. 

You  may  esteem  him 

A  child  for  his  might ; 
Or  you  may  deem  him 

A  coward  from  his  flight : 
But  if  she,  whom  love  doth  honour, 

Be  conceal'd  from  the  day, 
Set  a  thousand  guards  upon  her, 

Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Some  think  to  lose  him 

By  having  him  confin'd  ; 
And  some  do  suppose  him, 

Poor  thing,  to  be  blind  ; 
But  if  ne'er  so  close  ye  wall  him, 

Do  the  best  that  you  may, 
Blind  love,  if  so  ye  call  him, 

Will  find  out  his  way. 

You  may  train  the  eagle 

To  stoop  to  your  fist ; 
Or  you  may  inveigle 

The  phoenix  of  the  east  ; 
The  lioness,  ye  may  move  her 

To  give  o'er  her  prey  ; 
But  you'll  ne'er  stop  a  lover : 

He  will  find  out  his  way. 

*'  Ancient  Song  from  a  modern  copy  "  (Percy's 
Reliques}. 
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A  LOVER  OF  LATE. 

A  LOVER  of  late  was  I, 

For  Cupid  would  have  it  soe  ; 

The  boy  that  hath  never  an  eye, 
As  every  man  doth  know : 

I  sighed  and  sobbed,  and  cryed,  alas ! 

For  her  that  laught,  and  called  me  ass. 

Then  knew  not  I  what  to  doe, 

When  I  saw  itt  was  in  vaine 
A  lady  so  coy  to  wooe, 

Who  gave  me  the  asse  soe  plaine : 
Yet  would  I  her  asse  freelye  bee, 
Soe  she  would  helpe,  and  beare  with  me. 

An'  I  were  as  faire  as  shee, 

Or  she  were  as  kind  as  I, 
What  paire  could  have  made,  as  wee, 

Soe  prettye  a  sympathye  : 
I  was  kind  as  she  was  faire  ; 
But  for  all  this  wee  cold  not  paire. 

Paire  with  her  that  will  for  mee, 
With  her  I  will  never  paire  ; 

That  cunningly  can  be  coy, 
For  being  a  little  faire. 

The  asse  I'll  leave  to  her  disdaine  ; 

And  now  I  am  myselfe  againe. 

Percy^s  Reliques. 


THE  WELSHWOMAN'S  SONG        89 

THE   WELSHWOMAN'S  SONG. 
AFTER  A  Kiss. 

CUPID  is  Venus'  only  joy, 

But  he  is  a  wanton  boy, 

A  very,  very  wanton  boy  ; 
He  shoots  at  ladies'  naked  breasts, 
He  is  the  catise  of  most  men's  crests, 

I  mean  upon  the  forehead, 

Invisible  but  horrid  ; 
'Twas  he  first  thought  upon  the  way 
To  keep  a  lady's  lip  in  play. 

Why  should  not  Venus  chide  her  son 
For  the  pranks  that  he  hath  done, 
The  wanton  pranks  that  he  hath  done? 
He  shoots  his  fiery  darts  so  thick, 
They  hurt  poor  ladies  to  the  quick, 
Ah  me,  with  cruel  wounding ! 
His  darts  are  so  confounding, 
That  life  and  sense  would  soon  decay, 
But  that  he  keeps  their  lives  in  play. 

Can  there  be  any  part  of  bliss 

In  a  quickly  fleeting  kiss, 

A  quickly  fleeting  kiss  ? 
To  one's  pleasure  leisures  are  but  waste, 
The  slowest  kiss  makes  too  much  haste, 

And  lose  it  ere  we  find  it : 
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The  pleasing  sport  they  only  know 
That  close  above  and  close  below. 

THOMAS  MIDDLETON  (?  1570-1627). 


WHO   WOULD  NOT  BE  GLAD? 

WHEN  a  man  is  old, 

And  the  weather  blowes  cold, 

Well  fare  a  fire  and  a  fur'd  Gowne  ; 

But  when  he  is  young, 

And  his  blood  new  sprung, 

His  sweete  hart  is  worth  halfe  the  Towne. 

When  a  maid  is  faire, 

In  her  smocke  and  haire, 

Who  would  not  be  glad  to  woo  her ! 

Cobbe's  Madrigals  (1614). 


LOVES  FAREWELL. 

SINCE  there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part,- 
Nay  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me  ; 

And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart, 
That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free  ; 

Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows, 
And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 
That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 
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Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  love's  latest  breath, 
When  his  pulse  failing1,  passion  speechless  lies, 

When  faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death 
And  innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes, — 

Now  if  thou  would'st  (when  all  have  given  him 

over 
From  death  to  life)sthou  might'st  him  yet  recover  ! 

MICHAEL  DRAYTON  (1563-1631). 


/  CARE  NOT  FOR  THESE  LADIES. 

I  CARE  not  for  these  ladies 

That  must  be  wooed  and  prayed. 

Give  me  kind  Amaryllis, 

The  wanton  country  maid  : 

Nature  art  disdaineth, 

Her  beauty  is  her  own : 

Her  when  we  court  and  kiss, 

She  cries,  "  Forsooth,  let  go  !  " 

But  when  we  come  where  comfort  is, 

She  never  will  say  "  No." 

If  I  love  Amaryllis, 
She  gives  me  fruit  and  flowers  : 
But  if  we  love  these  ladies, 
We  must  give  golden  showers. 
Give  them  gold  that  sell  love, 
Give  me  the  nut-brown  lass, 
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Who  when  we  court  and  kiss, 
She  cries,  "  Forsooth,  let  go  !  " 
But  when  we  come  where  comfort  is, 
She  never  will  say  "  No." 

These  ladies  must  have  pillows 
And  beds  by  strangers  wrought : 
Give  me  a  bower  of  willows, 
Of  moss  and  leaves  unbought : 
And  fresh  Amaryllis, 
With  milk  and  honey  fed, 
Who  when  we  court  and  kiss, 
She  cries,  "  Forsooth,  let  go  !  " 
But  when  we  come  where  comfort  is, 
She  never  will  say  "  No." 

THOMAS  CAMPION  (?  1567-1620). 


WHEN  WE  SUBMIT  TO   WOMEN  SO. 

KIND  are  her  answers, 

But  her  performances  keep  no  day, — 

Breaks  time,  as  dancers, 

From  their  own  music  when  they  stray. 

All  her  free  favours  and  smooth  words 

Wing  my  hopes  in  vain. 

O,  did  ever  voice  so  sweet  but  only  feign  ? 

Can  true  love  yield  such  delay, 

Converting  joy  to  pain  ? 


- 
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Lost  is  our  freedom 

When  we  submit  to  women  so  : 

Why  do  we  need  'em 

When,  in  their  best,  they  work  our  woe  ? 

There  is  no  wisdom 

Can  alter  ends  by  Fate  prefixt. 

O,  why  is  the  good  of  man  with  evil  mixt  ? 

Never  were  days  yet  called  two 

But  one  night  went  betwixt. 

THOMAS  CAMPION  (?  1567-1620). 


RATHER  FAIR  WOMEN  FALSE,   THAN 
NONE  AT  ALL. 

IF  love  loves  truth  then  women  do  not  love  ; 
Their  passions  all  are  but  dissembled  shows  ; 
How  kindness  straight  a  tempest  overthrows. 
Then  as  a  seaman  the  poor  lover  fares  ; 
The  storm   drowns  him   ere   he   can   drown   his 
cares. 

But  why  accuse  I  women  that  deceive  ? 
Blame  then  the  forces  for  their  subtle  wile ! 
They  first  from  Nature  did  their  craft  receive  ; 
It  is  a  woman's  nature  to  beguile. 
Yet  some,  I  grant,  in  loving  steadfast  grow, 
But  such  by  use  are  made,  not  Nature,  so. 
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O  why  had  Nature  power  at  once  to  frame 
Deceit  and  Beauty,  traitors  both  to  Love  ? 
O  would  Deceit  had  died  when  Beauty  came 
With  her  divineness,  every  heart  to  move  ! 
Yet  do  we  rather  wish,  what'er  befall, 
To  have  fair  women  false  than  none  at  all. 

THOMAS  CAMPION  (?  1567-1620). 


SIMPLE  MAIDS. 

u  MAIDS  are  simple,"  some  men  say, 
41  They  forsooth  will  trust  no  men." 

But  should  they  men's  wills  obey, 
Maids  were  very  simple  then. 

Truth  a  rare  flower  now  is  grown, 
Few  men  wear  it  in  their  hearts  ; 

Lovers  are  more  easily  known 
By  their  follies  than  deserts. 

Safer  may  we  credit  give 

To  a  faithless  wandering  Jew, 

Than  a  young  man's  vows  believe 
When  he  swears  his  love  is  true. 

Love  they  make  a  poor  blind  child, 
But  let  none  trust  such  as  he  ; 

Rather  than  to  be  beguiled, 
Ever  let  me  simple  be. 

THOMAS  CAMPION  (?  1567-1620). 
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ADVICE   TO  A    GIRL. 

NEVER  love  unless  you  can 

Bear  with  all  the  faults  of  man  : 

Men  sometimes  will  jealous  be, 

Though  but  little  cause  they  see  ; 

And  hang1  the  head  as  discontent, 

And  speak  what  straight  they  will  repent. 

Men  that  but  one  saint  adore 
Make  a  show  of  love  to  more  ; 
Beauty  must  be  scorned  in  none, 
Though  but  truly  served  in  one  ; 
For  what  is  courtship  but  disguise  ? 
True  hearts  may  have  dissembling  eyes. 

Men,  when  their  affairs  require, 
Must  awhile  themselves  retire  ; 
Sometimes  hunt,  and  sometimes  hawk, 
And  not  ever  sit  and  talk. 
If  these  and  such-like  you  can  bear, 
Then  like,  and  love,  and  never  fear  ! 

THOMAS  CAMPION  (?  1567-1620). 


YOUNG  AND  SIMPLE! 

YOUNG  and  simple  though  I  am, 
I  have  heard  of  Cupid's  name  : 
Guess  I  can  what  thing  it  is 
Men  desire  when  they  do  kiss. 
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Smoke  can  never  burn,  they  say, 
But  the  flames  that  follow  may. 

I  am  not  so  foul  or  fair 

To  be  proud  nor  to  despair  ; 

Yet  my  lips  have  oft  observed  : 

Men  that  kiss  them  press  them  hard, 

As  glad  lovers  use  to  do 

When  their  new-met  loves  they  woo. 

Faith,  'tis  but  a  foolish  mind  ! 

Yet,  methinks  a  heat  I  find, 

Like  thirst-longing,  that  doth  bide 

Ever  on  my  weaker  side, 

Where  they  say  my  heart  doth  move. 

Venus,  grant  it  be  not  love  ! 

If  it  be,  alas,  what  then  ! 
Were  not  women  made  for  men  ? 
As  good  'twere  a  thing  were  past, 
That  must  needs  be  done  at  last. 
Roses  that  are  overblown, 
Grow  less  sweet ;  then  fall  alone. 

Yet  not  churl,  nor  silken  gull, 
Shall  my  maiden  blossom  pull ; 
Who  shall  not  I  soon  can  tell  ; 
Who  shall,  would  I  could  as  well ! 
This  I  know,  whoe'er  he  be, 
Love  he  must  or  flatter  me. 

THOMAS  CAMPION  (?  1567-1620), 


A  COUNTRY  SWAIN'S  MARRIAGE    97 


WHO   IS  HAPPIER   OF   TPIE   TWO? 

Cantus.  Who  is  happier  of  the  two, 
A  maid,  or  wife  ? 

Tenor.     Which  is  more  to  be  desired, 
Peace  or  strife  ? 

Can.        What  strife  can  be  where  two  are  one, 
Or  what  delight  to  pine  alone? 

Bass.       None  such  true  friends,  none  so  sweet  life, 
As  that  between  the  man  and  wife. 

Ten.         A  maid  is  free,  a  wife  is  tied. 
Can.        No  maid  but  fain  would  be  a  bride. 

Ten.         Why  live  so  many  single  then  ? 
'Tis  not  I  hope  for  want  of  men. 

Can.        The  bow  and  arrow  both  may  fit, 
And  yet  'tis  hard  the  mark  to  hit. 

THOMAS  CAMPION  (?  1567-1620). 


A    COUNTRY  SWAIN'S  MARRIAGE. 

JACK  and  Joan,  they  think  no  ill, 

But  loving  live,  and  merry  still  ; 

Do  their  week-day's  work,  and  pray 

Devoutly  on  the  holy  day  : 

Skip  and  trip  it  on  the  green, 

And  help  to  choose  the  Summer  Queen  ; 
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Lash  out  at  a  country  feast 
Their  silver  penny  with  the  best. 

Well  can  they  judge  of  nappy  ale, 

And  tell  at  large  a  winter  tale  ; 

Climb  up  to  the  apple  loft, 

And  turn  the  crabs  till  they  be  soft. 

Tib  is  all  the  father's  joy, 

And  little  Tom  the  mother's  boy. 

All  their  pleasure  is  content ; 

And  care,  to  pay  their  yearly  rent. 

Joan  can  call  by  name  her  cows 
And  deck  her  windows  with  green  boughs  ; 
She  can  wreaths  and  tutties l  make, 
And  trim  with  plums  a  bridal  cake. 
Jack  knows  what  brings  gain  or  loss  ; 
And  his  long  flail  can  stoutly  toss  : 
Makes  the  hedge  which  others  break, 
And  ever  thinks  what  he  doth  speak. 

Now,  you  courtly  dames  and  knights, 
That  study  only  strange  delights  ; 
Though  you  scorn  the  homespun  gray 
And  revel  in  your  rich  array  ; 
Though  your  tongues  dissemble  deep, 
And  can  your  heads  from  danger  keep  ; 
Yet,  for  all  your  pomp  and  train, 
Securer  lives  the  silly  swain. 

THOMAS  CAMPION  (?  1567-1620). 

1  Nosegays. 
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From  A    CONTENTION  BETWIXT  A 
WIFE,  A    WIDOW,  AND  A  MAID. 

Wife.       IF  to  be  born  a  Maid  be  such  a  grace, 

So  was  I  born,  and  graced  by  Nature  too  ! 
But  seeking  more  perfection  to  embrace, 
I  did  become  a  Wife,  as  others  do. 

Widow.  And  if  a  Maid  and  Wife  such  honour  have, 
I  have  been  both,  and  hold  a  third  degree  ! 
Most  Maids  are  Wards  ;  and  every  Wife 

a  slave ! 
I  have  my  "  livery  sued  "  ;  and  I  am  free  ! 

Maid.     That  is  the  fault !     That  you  have  maidens 

been  ; 

And  were  not  constant  to  continue  so ! 
The  fall  of  Angels  did  increase  their  sin, 
In  that  they  did  so  pure  a  state  forgo. 

But,   Wife  !    and    Widow  !    if  your  wits 

can  make 
Your  state  and  persons  of  more  worth 

than  mine  ; 

Advantage  to  this  place  I  will  not  take  ! 
I  will  both  place  and  privilege  resign  ! 

Wife.      Why,  Marriage  is  an  honourable  state  ! 
Widow.  And  Widowhood  is  a  reverend  degree ! 
Maid.      But  Maidenhead,  that  will  admit  no  mate, 
Like  Majesty  itself  must  sacred  be  ! 

Wife.      The  Wife  is  mistress  of  her  family. 
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Widow.  Much  more  the  Widow !    for  she   rules 

alone. 

Maid.       But  mistress  of  mine  own  desires  am  I  ! 
When  you  rule  others'  wills  and  not  your 

own ! 

Widow.  Then  what's  a  Virgin,  but  a  fruitless  pay  ! 
Maid.      And   what's    a   Widow,    but   a   roseless 

briar ! 
And   what    are   Wives    but    woodbinds, 

which  decay 

The  stately  oaks,  by  which  themselves 
aspire  ! 

And  what  is  Marriage,  but  a  tedious  yoke  ! 
Widow.  And  what  Virginity,  but  sweet  self-love  !' 
Wife.  And  what's  a  Widow,  but  an  axle  broke  ; 

Whose  one  part  failing,  neither  part  can 
move ! 

Widow.  Wives  are  as  birds,  in  golden  cages  kept  ! 
Wife.      Yet  in  those  cages  cheerfully  they  sing ! 
Widow.  Widows  are  birds,  out  of  those  cages  leapt, 
Whose  joyful  notes  make  all  the  forest 
ring. 

Maid.      But  Maids  are  birds,  amidst  the  woods 

secure  ! 
Which  never  hand  could  touch,   nor  net 

could  take, 

Nor  whistle  could  deceive,  nor  bait  allure : 
But  free  unto  themselves  do  music  make  ! 
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Wife.      Yet  many  Virgins,  married  Wives  would 

be  ! 

Widow.  And  many  a  Wife  would  be  a  Widow  fain ! 
Maid.      There  is  no  Widow  but  desires  to  see 

(If  so  she  might !)  her  maiden  days  again  ! 

Widow.  There  never  was  a  Wife  that  liked  her  lot ! 
Wife.       Nor  Widow,  but  was  clad  in  mourning 

weeds ! 

Maid.       Do  what  you  will !  marry,  or  marry  not ! 
Both   this   estate,   and   that,  repentance 

breeds ! 

Wife.      But  she  that  this  estate,  and  that,  hath 

seen, 
Doth  find  great  odds  between  the  Wife 

and  Girl ! 

Maid.      Indeed  she  doth  !  as  much  as  is  between 
The  melting  hailstones  and  the  solid  pearl ! 

Wife.      If  I  were  Widow,  my  merry  days  were  past! 
Widow.  Nay !     then     you     first     become     sweet 

Pleasure's  guest! 

For  Maidenhead  is  a  continual  fast ! 
Wife.      And  Marriage  is  a  continual  feast ! 

Maid.      Wedlock  indeed  hath  oft  compared  been 
To  Public  Feasts,  where  meet  a  public 

rout : 
Where  they  that  are  without,  would  fain 

go  in  ; 
And  they  that  are  within,  would  fain  go 

out! 
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Or  to  the  jewel,  which  this  virtue  had  : 
That  men  were  mad  till   they  might  it 

obtain  ; 
But  when  they  had   it,   they  were  twice 

as  mad, 
Till  they  were  dispossessed  of  it  again. 

Wife.      Maids  cannot  judge  !  because  they  cannot 

tell 
What  comforts  and  what  joys  in  marriage 

be! 
Maid.       Yes !     Yes !     Though   blessed  Saints    in 

Heaven  do  dwell ; 
They  do  the  souls  in  Purgatory  see  ! 

Wife.       If  every  Wife  do  live  in  Purgatory, 

Then  sure  it  is  that  Widows  live  in  bliss  ; 
And  are  translated  to  a  state  of  glory  ! 
But  Maids,  as  yet,  have  not  attained  to 

this! 

Maid.       Not  Maids  !     To  spotless  Maids  this  gift 

is  given, 

To  live  in  incorruption  from  their  birth  ; 
And  what  is  that,  but  to  inherit  Heaven  ! 
Even  while  they  dwell  upon  the  spotted 

earth : 

The  perfectest  of  all  created  things  ; 
The  purest  gold,  that  suffers  no  allay  ; 
The  sweetest  flower  that   on  th'  earth's 

bosom  springs  ; 
The  pearl  unbored,  whose  price  no  price 

can  pay ; 
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The  crystal  glass,  that  will  no  venom  hold ; 
The  mirror,  wherein  Angels  love  to  look ; 
Diana's  bathing  fountain,  clear  and  cold  ; 
Beauty's  fresh  rose  ;  and  Virtue's  living 
book. 

Of  Love  and  Fortune  both,  the  Mistress 

born  ; 
The  sovereign  spirit,  that  will  thrall  to 

none  ; 
The  spotless  garment,  that  was  never 

worn  ; 
The  princely  eagle,  that  still  flies  alone. 

She  sees  the  World  ;  yet  her  clear  thought 

doth  take 
No  such   deep   print   as   to  be  changed 

thereby : 

As  when  we  see  the  burning  fire  doth  make 
No  such  impression  as  doth  burn  the  eye. 

Wife.      No  more,  sweet  Maid  !     Our  strife  is  at 

an  end  ! 
Cease  now  !     I  fear  we  shall  transformed 

be 
To    chattering    pies  !    as    they   that   did 

contend 
To  match  the  muses  in  their  harmony ! 

Widow.  Then  let  us  yield  the  honour,  and  the  place; 
And  let  us  both  be  suitors  to  the  Maid  ! 
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That,  since  the  Goddess  gives  her  special 
grace, 

By  her  clean  hands  the  off'ring  be  con- 
veyed ! 

Maid.  Your  speech,  I  doubt,  hath  some  dis- 
pleasure moved  ; 

Yet  let  me  have  the  offering,  I  will  see  ! 

I  know  She  hath  both  Wives  and  Widows 
loved  ; 

Though  She  would  neither  Wife  nor 
Widow  be ! 

SIR  JOHN  DAVIES  (1569-1626). 


WHAT  LOVE  IS  LIKE. 

LOVE  is  like  a  lamb,  and  love  is  like  a  lion  ; 
Fly  from  love,  he  fights  ;  fights,  then  does  he  fly 

on : 

Love  is  all  on  fire,  and  yet  is  ever  freezing  ; 
Love  is  much  in  winning,  yet  is  more  in  leesing : 
Love  is  ever  sick,  and  yet  is  never  dying ; 
Love  is  ever  true,  and  yet  is  ever  lying  ; 
Love  does  doat  in  liking,  and  is  mad  in  loathing ; 
Love  indeed  is  anything,  yet  indeed  is  nothing. 

THOMAS  MIDDLETON  (i$jo?-i62j). 
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MAID,    WIFE,  AND  WIDOW. 

IN  a  maiden  time  professed, 
Then  we  say  that  life  is  blessed  ; 
Tasting  once  the  married  life, 
Then  we  only  praise  the  wife  ; 
There's  but  one  state  more  to  try, 
Which  makes  women  laugh  or  cry — 
Widow,  widow  :  of  these  three 
The  middle's  best,  and  that  give  me. 

From  THOMAS  MIDDLE-TON'S  The  Witch. 


TO  A   GLOVE. 

THOU  more  than  most  sweet  glove 
Unto  my  more  sweet  love : 
Suffer  me  to  store  with  kisses 
This  empty  lodging,  that  now  misses 
The  pure  rosy  hand  that  wear  thee, 
Whiter  than  the  kid  that  bear  thee. 
Thou  art  soft,  but  that  was  softer  ; 
Cupid's  self  has  kissed  it  ofter 
Than  e'er  he  did  his  mother's  doves, 
Supposing  her  the  queen  of  loves 
That  was  thy  mistress,  best  of  gloves. 

BEN  JONSON  (1574-1637). 
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THE  KISS. 

O  THAT  joy  so  soon  should  waste  ! 

Or  so  sweet  a  bliss 

As  a  kiss 

Might  not  for  ever  last  ! 
So  sugared,  so  melting,  so  soft,  so  delicious, 

The  dew  that  lies  on  roses, 

When  the  morn  herself  discloses, 

Is  not  so  precious  ; 
O  rather  I  would  it  smother. 
Were  I  to  taste  such  another, 

It  should  be  my  wishing 

That  I  might  die  kissing. 

From  BEN  JONSON'S  Cynthids  Revels  (1601). 


A    HUE  AND   CRY  AFTER   CUPIDS 

BEAUTIES,  have  yee  seen  a  toy, 
Called  Love  ;  a  little  boy, 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blinde, 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kinde  ? 
If  he  be  amongst  yee,  say  ; 
He  is  Venus'  run-away. 

Shee,  that  will  but  now  discover 
Where  the  winged  wag  doth  hover, 
1  Freely  translated  from  Tasso. 
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Shall  to-night  receive  a  kisse, 
How  and  where  herselfe  would  wish  ; 
But  who  brings  him  to  his  mother 
Shall  have  that  kisse,  and  another. 

Marks  he  hath  about  him  plentie  ; 
You  may  know  him  among  twentie  ; 
All  his  body  is  a  fire, 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire : 
Which,  being  shot,  like  lightning,  in, 
Wounds  the  heart,  but  not  the  skin. 

Wings  he  hath,  which  though  ye  clip, 

He  will  leape  from  lip  to  lip, 

Over  liver,  lights,  and  heart, 

Yet  not  stay  in  any  part. 

And,  if  chance  his  arrow  misses, 

He  will  shoot  himselfe  in  kisses. 

He  doth  beare  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiver  hanging  low, 
Full  of  arrowes,  which  outbrave 
Dian's  shafts  ;  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head*  more  sharp  than  other, 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mother. 

Still  the  fairest  are  his  fuell, 
When  his  daies  are  to  be  cruell ; 
Lovers'  hearts  are  all  his  food, 
And  his  baths  their  warmest  bloud : 
Nought  but  wounds  his  hand  doth  season, 
And  he  hates  none  like  to  Reason. 
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Trust  him  not :  his  words,  though  sweet, 

Seldome  with  his  heart  are  meet : 

All  his  practice  is  deceit ; 

Everie  gift  is  but  a  bait : 

Not  a  kisse  but  poyson  beares  ; 

And  most  treason's  in  his  teares. 

Idle  minutes  are  his  raigne  ; 

Then  the  straggler  makes  his  gaine, 

By  presenting  maids  with  toyes, 

And  would  have  yee  thinke  them  joyes  ; 

'Tis  the  ambition  of  the  elfe 

To  have  all  childish  as  himselfe. 

If  by  these  yee  please  to  know  him, 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  show  him. 
Though  yee  had  a  will  to  hide  him, 
Now,  we  hope,  yee'll  not  abide  him. 
Since  yee  heare  this  falser's  play, 
And  that  he  is  Venus'  run-away. 

BEN  JONSON  (1574-1637). 


CUPID'S  PASTIME. 

IT  chanc'd  of  late  a  shepherd  swain, 
That  went  to  seek  his  straying  sheep, 

Within  a  thicket  on  a  plain 
Espied  a  dainty  nymph  asleep. 
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Her  golden  hair  o'erspread  her  face  ; 

Her  careless  arms  abroad  were  cast ; 
Her  quiver  had  her  pillow's  place  ; 

Her  breast  lay  bare  to  every  blast. 

The  shepherd  stood,  and  gaz'd  his  fill ; 

Nought  durst  he  do  ;  nought  durst  he  say  ; 
Whilst  chance,  or  else  perhaps  his  will, 

Did  guide  the  God  of  Love  that  way. 

The  crafty  boy  that  sees  her  sleep, 

Whom,  if  she  wak'd  he  durst  not  see  ; 

Behind  her  closely  seeks  to  creep, 
Before  her  nap  should  ended  bee. 

There  come,  he  steals  her  shafts  away, 
And  puts  his  own  into  their  place  ; 

Nor  dares  he  any  longer  stay, 

But,  ere  she  wakes,  hies  thence  apace. 

Scarce  was  he  gone,  but  she  awakes, 
And  spies  the  shepherd  standing  by : 

Her  bended  bow  in  haste  she  takes, 
And  at  the  simple  swain  lets  flye. 

Forth  flew  the  shaft,  and  pierc'd  his  heart, 
That  to  the  ground  he  fell  with  pain : 

Yet  up  again  forthwith  did  start, 
And  to  the  Nymph  he  ran  amain. 
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Amazed  to  see  so  strange  a  sight, 
She  shot,  and  shot,  but  all  in  vain  ; 

The  more  his  wounds,  the  more  his  might, 
Love  yielded  strength  amidst  his  pain. 


Her  angry  eyes  were  great  with  tears, 
She  blames  her  hand,  she  blames  her  skill  ; 

The  bluntness  of  her  shafts  she  fears, 
And  try  them  on  herself  she  will. 

Take  heed,  sweet  Nymph,  trye  not  thy  shaft, 
Each  little  touch  will  pierce  thy  heart : 

Alas !  thou  know'st  not  Cupid's  craft  ; 
Revenge  is  joy  ;  the  end  is  smart. 

Yet  try  she  will,  and  pierce  some  bare  ; 

Her  hands  were  glov'd,  but  next  to  hand 
Was  that  fair  breast,  that  breast  so  rare, 

That  made  the  shepherd  senseless  stand. 

That  breast  she  pierc'd  ;  and  through  that  breast 

Love  found  an  entry  to  her  heart. 
At  feeling  of  this  new-come  guest, 

Lord  !  how  this  gentle  Nymph  did  start ! 

She  ran  not  now  ;  she  shoots  no  more  ; 

Away  she  throws  both  shaft  and  bow : 
She  seeks  for  what  she  shunn'd  before  ; 

She  thinks  the  shepherd's  haste  too  slow. 
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Though  mountains  meet  not,  lovers  may  ; 

What  other  lovers  do,  did  they : 
The  God  of  Love  sate  on  a  tree, 

And  laught  that  pleasant  sight  to  see. 

Attributed  to  FRANCIS  DAVISON  (i  575-1619)  .. 


VALERIUS   ON   WOMEN. 

SHE  that  denies  me  I  would  have  ; 

Who  craves  me  I  despise  : 
Venus  hath  power  to  rule  mine  heart,. 

But  not  to  please  mine  eyes. 

Temptations  offered  I  still  scorn  ; 

Denied,  I  cling  them  still  ; 
I'll  neither  glut  mine  appetite, 

Nor  seek  to  starve  my  will. 

Diana,  double-clothed,  offends  ; 

So  Venus,  naked  quite  : 
The  last  begets  a  surfeit,  and 

The  other  no  delight. 

That  crafty  girl  shall  please  me  best, 

That  no,  for  yea,  can  say  ; 
And  every  wanton  willing  kiss 

Can  season  with  a  nay. 

THOMAS  HEYWOOD  (?  1575-?  1649). 
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THAT  ONLY  THING  FOR    WHICH  ALL 
WOMEN  LONG. 

TELL  me,  what  is  that  only  thing 

For  which  all  women  long1  ; 
Yet,  having  what  they  most  desire, 

To  have  it  does  them  wrong  ? 
'Tis  not  to  be  chaste,  nor  fair 
(Such  gifts  malice  may  impair), 

Richly  trimmed,  to  walk  or  ride, 

Or  to  wanton  unespied  ; 
To  preserve  an  honest  name, 
And  so  to  give  it  up  to  fame  ; 

These  are  toys.     In  good  or  ill 

They  desire  to  have  their  will  : 
Yet,  when  they  have  it,  they  abuse  it, 
For  they  know  not  how  to  use  it. 
From  JOHN  FLETCHER'S  Women  Pleased  (1647). 


I  HEARTILY  THUS  COMPLAINE. 

HOW  long  shall  I  pine  for  love? 

How  long  shall  I  sue  in  vaine  ? 

How  long,  like  the  turtle  dove, 

Shall  I  heartily  thus  complaine  ? 

Shall  the  sails  of  thy  love  stand  still  ? 

Shall  the  grists  of  my  hopes  be  unground  ? 

Oh  fie,  oh  fie,  oh  fie, 

Let  the  mill,  let  the  mill  go  round. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT  (1586-1616). 
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THE  MAID  DESCRIBED. 

LIKE  a  ring,  without  a  finger, 

Or  a  bell,  without  a  ringer  ; 

Like  a  horse  was  never  ridden, 

Or  a  feast,  and  no  guest  bidden  ; 

Like  a  well,  without  a  bucket 

Or  a  rose,  if  no  man  pluck  it : 

Just  such  as  these,  may  She  be  said, 
That  lives,  ne'er  loves,  but  dies  a  Maid  ? 

The  ring,  if  worn,  the  finger  decks  ! 

The  bell,  pulled  by  the  ringer,  speaks  ! 

The  horse  doth  ease,  if  he  be  ridden ! 

The  feast  doth  please,  if  guests  be  bidden  ! 

The  bucket  draws  the  water  forth  ! 

The  rose,  when  plucked,  is  still  most  worth  ! 
Such  is  the  Virgin,  in  my  eyes, 
That  lives,  loves,  marries,  ere  She  dies. 

Like  a  cage,  without  a  bird, 

Or  a  thing  too  long  deferred  ; 

Like  the  gold  was  never  tried, 

Or  the  ground  unoccupied  ; 

Like  a  house,  that's  not  possessed, 

Or  the  book  was  never  pressed  : 

Just  such  as  these,  may  She  be  said, 
That  lives,  ne'er  loves,  but  dies  a  Maid ! 

The  bird  in  cage  doth  sweetly  sing  ! 
Due  season  prefers  every  thing  ! 
8 
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The  gold  that's  tried,  from  dross  is  pured  ! 

There's  profit  in  the  ground  manured  ! 

The  house  is  by  possession  graced  ! 

The  book,  when  pressed,  is  then  embraced  ! 
Such  is  the  Virgin,  in  my  eyes, 
That  lives,  loves,  marries,  ere  She  dies. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT  (1586-1616). 


IN  LOVE  WITH  ALL  TOGETHER. 

AMARYLLIS  I  did  woo, 
And  I  courted  Phyllis  too  ; 
Daphne  for  her  love  I  chose  ; 
Chloris,  for  that  damask  rose 
In  her  cheek  I  held  so  dear. 
Yea,  a  thousand  lik'd  well  near. 
And  in  love  with  all  together, 
Feared  the  enjoying  either  : 
'Cause  to  be  of  one  possest, 
Barr'd  the  hope  of  all  the  rest. 

GEORGE  WITHER  (1588-1667). 


ALL  MY  GRIEFS  TO  THIS  ARE  JOLLY. 

METHINKS  I  court,  methinks  I  kiss, 
Methinks  I  now  embrace  my  miss  ; 
O  blessed  days  !     O  sweet  content  ! 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 
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Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy  move  : 
So  may  I  ever  be  in  love  ! 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly  : 
Nought  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

When  I  recount  love's  many  frights, 
My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  nights, 
My  jealous  fits,  —  O  mine  hard  fate  ! 
I  now  repent,  but  'tis  too  late. 
No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love, 
So  bitter  to  my  soul  can  prove. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly  : 
Nought  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 

ROBERT  BURTON  (1576-1639). 


I  LOVED  A  LASS,  A  FAIR  ONE. 

I  LOVED  a  lass,  a  fair  one, 
As  fair  as  e'er  was  seen  ; 
She  was  indeed  a  rare  one, 
Another  Sheba  Queene  ; 
But  foole  as  then  I  was, 
I  thought  she  lov'd  me  too, 
But  now,  alas  !  she's  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Her  hair  like  gold  did  glister, 
Each  eye  was  like  a  star, 
She  did  surpass  her  sister 
Which  past  all  others  farre  ; 
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She  would  me  honey  call — 
She'd  oh — she'd  kiss  me  too, 
But  now,  alas  !  she's  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

In  summer  time  to  Medley 
My  love  and  I  would  go — 
The  boatmen  there  stood  ready 
My  love  and  I  to  row  ; 
For  cream  there  would  we  call, 
For  cakes,  and  for  prunes  too, 
But  now,  alas  !  she's  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Many  a  merry  meeting 
My  love  and  I  have  had  ; 
She  was  my  only  sweeting, 
She  made  my  heart  full  glad  ; 
The  tears  stood  in  my  eyes, 
Like  to  the  morning-  dew, 
But  now,  alas !  she's  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

And  as  abroad  we  walked 
As  lovers'  fashion  is, 
Oft  as  we  sweetly  talked, 
The  sun  would  steal  a  kiss  ; 
The  wind  upon  her  lips 
Likewise  most  sweetly  blew, 
But  now,  alas  !  she's  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 
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Her  cheeks  were  like  the  cherry, 
Her  skin  as  white  as  snow, 
When  she  was  blythe  and  merry, 
She  angel-like  did  show  : 
Her  waist  exceeding1  small, 
The  fives  did  fit  her  shoe, 
But  now,  alas  !  she's  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

In  summer  time  or  winter, 
She  had  her  heart's  desire, 
I  still  did  scorn  to  stint  her, 
From  sugar,  sack,  or  fire. 
The  world  went  round  about, 
No  cares  we  ever  knew, 
But  now,  alas  !  she's  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

As  we  walk'd  home  together 
At  midnight  through  the  town, 
To  keep  away  the  weather — 
O'er  her  I'd  cast  my  gown  ; 
No  cold  my  love  should  feel, 
Whate'er  the  heavens  could  do, 
But  now,  alas  !  she's  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Like  doves  we  would  be  billing, 
And  clip  and  kiss  so  fast, 
Yet  she  would  be  unwilling 
That  I  should  kiss  the  last  ; 
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They're  Judas  kisses  now, 
Since  that  they  prov'd  untrue, 
For  now,  alas  !  she's  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

To  maiden's  vows  and  swearing, 
Henceforth  no  credit  give, 
You  may  give  them  the  hearing — 
But  never  them  believe  ; 
They  are  as  false  as  fair, 
Unconstant,  frail,  untrue, 
For  mine,  alas  !  hath  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Twas  I  that  paid  for  all  things, 
'Twas  others  drank  the  wine, 
I  cannot  now  recall  things, 
Live  but  a  fool  to  pine  : 
'Twas  I  that  beat  the  bush, 
The  bird  to  others  flew, 
For  she,  alas  !  hath  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

If  ever  that  Dame  Nature, 
For  this  false  lover's  sake 
Another  pleasing  creature 
Like  unto  her  would  make, 
Let  her  remember  this, 
To  make  the  other  true, 
For  this,  alas  !  hath  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 
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No  riches  now  can  raise  me, 
No  want  makes  me  despair, 
No  misery  amaze  me, 
Nor  yet  for  want  I  care  : 
I  have  lost  a  world  itself, 
My  earthly  heaven  adieu  ! 
Since  she,  alas  !  hath  left  me, 
Falero,  lero,  loo. 

GEORGE  WITHER  (1588-1667). 


A  SONNET  UPON  A  STOLEN  KISSE. 

NOW  gentle  sleepe  hath  closed  up  those  eyes, 
Which  waking  kept  my  boldest  thoughts  in  awe : 
And  free  accesse  unto  that  sweet  lip  lies, 
From  whence  I  long  the  rosie  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  steal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies  one  poore  kisse : 
None  sees  the  theft,  that  would  the  thiefe  reveale, 
Nor  rob  I  her  of  ought  which  she  can  misse  : 
Nay,  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away, 
There  would  be  little  signe  I  had  done  so : 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay? 
Oh  !  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angry  grow. 
Well,  if  she  do,  I'll  back  restore  that  one, 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  lone. 

GEORGE  WITHER  (1588-1667). 
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YOU  gentle  nymphs  that  on  these  meadows  play, 
And  oft  relate  the  loves  of  shepherds  young, 
Come  sit  you  down,  for,  if  you  please  to  stay, 
Now  may  you  hear  an  uncouth  passion  sung : 
A  lad  there  is,  and  I  am  that  poor  groom, 
That's  fall'n  in  love,  and  can  not  tell  with  whom. 

I  to  a  thousand  beauteous  nymphs  am  known  ; 

A  hundred  ladies'  favours  do  I  wear ; 

I  with  as  many  half  in  love  am  grown  ; 

Yet  none  of  them  I  find,  can  be  my  dear. 
Methinks  I  have  a  mistress  yet  to  come, 
Which  makes  me  sing,  I  love  I  know  not  whom. 

When  on  my  bed  at  night  to  rest  I  lie, 

My  watchful  eyes  with  tears  bedew  my  cheek  ; 

And  then,  oh,  would  it  once  were  day,  I  cry  ; 

Yet  when  it  comes  I  am  as  far  to  seek. 

For  who  can  tell,  though  all  the  earth  he  roam, 
Or  when,  or  where,  to  find  he  knows  not  whom? 

Oh  !  if  she  be  among  the  beauteous  trains 
Of  all  you  nymphs  that  haunt  the  silver  rills  ; 
Or  if  you  know  her,  ladies  of  the  plains, 
Or  you  that  have  your  bowers  on  the  hills, 
Tell,  if  you  can,  who  will  my  love  become, 
Or  I  shall  die,  and  never  know  for  whom. 

GEORGE  WITHER  (1588-1667). 
From  Fair  Virtue* 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  RESOLUTION. 

SHALL  I,  wasting  in  despair, 

Die  because  a  woman's  fair  ? 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care, 

'Cause  another's  rosy  are? 

Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 

Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  May  ; 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

Shall  my  foolish  heart  be  pin'd, 
'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  ? 
Or  a  well-disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  feature? 
Be  she  meeker,  kinder  than 
The  turtle  dove  or  pelican  ; 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be? 

Shall  a  woman's  virtues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  ? 
Or,  her  well  deservings  known, 
Make  me  quite  forget  mine  own  ? 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest, 
Which  may  merit  name  of  best ; 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be  ? 

'Cause  her  fortune  seem  too  high, 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die? 
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Those  that  bear  a  noble  mind, 
Where  they  want  of  riches  find, 
Think  what  with  them  they  would  do, 
That  without  them  dare  to  woo  : 
And,  unless  that  mind  I  see, 
What  care  I  how  great  she  be  ? 

Great  or  good,  or  kind  or  fair, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair : 
If  she  love  me,  this  believe — 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve  ; 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go  ; 
If  she  be  not  fit  for  me, 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be  ? 

GEORGE  WITHER  (1588-1667). 

o    o 
KISSING  USURIE. 

BIANCHA,  let 

Me  pay  the  debt 

I  owe  thee  for  a  kisse 

Thou  lend'st  to  me  ; 

And  I  to  thee 

Will  render  ten  for  this  : 

If  thou  wilt  say, 
Ten  wilt  not  pay 

For  that  so  rich  a  one  ; 
I'll  cleare  the  summe, 
If  it  will  come 

Unto  a  million. 
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By  this  I  guesse, 
Of  happiness, 

Who  has  a  little  measure : 
He  must  of  right 
To  th'  utmost  might, 

Make  payment  for  his  pleasure. 

ROBERT  HERRICK  (1591-1674). 


CHERRIE-RIPE. 

CHERRIE-RIPE,  Ripe,  Ripe,  I  cry, 
Full  and  faire  ones  !  come  and  buy  ! 
If  so  be,  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  grow  ?     I  answer,  There, 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  doe  smile  ; 
There's  the  Land,  or  Cherry-He  : 
Whose  plantations  fully  show 
All  the  yeere  where  cherries  grow. 

ROBERT  HERRICK  (1591-1674). 


THE  KISS. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

1.  AMONG  thy  fancies,  tell  me  this  : 
What  is  the  thing  we  call  a  kisse  ? 

2.  I  shall  resolve  ye,  what  it  is  : 
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It  is  a  creature  born  and  bred 
Between  the  lips  (all  cherrie  red), 
By  love  and  warm  desires  fed  ; 
CHOR. — And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed. 


2.   It  is  an  active  flame  that  flies 
First  to  the  babies  of  the  eyes, 
And  charm  them  there  with  lullabies  ; 
CHOR. — And  stills  the  bride  too,  when  she  cries. 


2.  Then  to  the  chin,  the  cheek,  the  eare 
It  frisks  and  flyes  :  now  here,  now  there  ; 
'Tis  now  farre  off,  and  then  'tis  nere  ; 
CHOR. — And  here  and  there,  and  everywhere. 


i.   Has  it  a  speaking  virtue? — 2.   Yes. 
i.   How  speaks  it,  say? — 2.   Do  you  but  this, 
Part  your  join'd  lips,  then  speaks  your  kisse  ; 
CHOR. — And  this  love's  sweetest  language  is. 

i.   Has  it  a  body? — 2.  Ay,  and  wings, 
With  thousand  rare  encolourings  ; 
And  as  it  flies,  it  gently  sings, 

CHOR. — Love  honie  yields,  but  never  stings. 

ROBERT  HERRICK  (1591-1674). 
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UPON  CUPID. 

LOVE,  like  a  beggar,  came  to  me 
With  hose  and  doublet  torne : 

His  shirt  bedangling  from  his  knee, 
With  hat  and  shoes  out-worne. 

He  askt  an  almes ;  I  gave  him  bread, 

And  meat  too,  for  his  need : 
Of  which,  when  he  had  fully  fed, 

He  wished  me  all  good  speed. 

Away  he  went,  but  as  he  turn'd 

(In  faith  I  know  not  how) 
He  toucht  me  so,  as  that  I  burn['d] 

And  am  tormented  now. 

Love's  silent  flames  and  fires  obscure 

Then  crept  into  my  heart ; 
And  though  I  saw  no  bow,  I'm  sure 
His  finger  was  the  dart. 

ROBERT  HERRICK  (1591-1674). 

o    ^> 
EARLY-BREAK:  OR,   LAST  IN  HELL.^ 

WE  two  are  last  in  Hell :  what  may  we  feare 
To  be  tormented,  or  kept  Pris'ners  here  ? 
Alas  !     If  kissing  be  of  plagues  the  worst, 
We'll  wish  in  Hell  we  had  been  Last  and  First. 
ROBERT  HERRICK  (1591-1674). 

1  A  game  resembling  Prisoner's  Base  :  the  forfeits  were 
kisses,  and  the  space  marked  off  for  the  prisoners  was 
termed  "hell." 
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THE  BRACELET  TO  JULIA. 

WHY  I  tye  about  thy  wrist, 
Julia,  this  my  silken  twist  ; 
For  what  other  reason  is't, 
But  to  show  thee  how  in  part, 
Thou  my  pretty  Captive  art  ? 
But  thy  Bondslave  is  my  heart  : 
'Tis  but  silke  that  bindeth  thee,  — 
Knap  the  thread,  and  thou  art  free  : 
But  'tis  otherwise  with  me  ; 
I  am  bound,  and  fast  bound  so, 
That  from  thee  I  cannot  go,  — 
If  I  co'd,  I  wo'd  not  so. 

ROBERT  HERRICK  (1591-1674), 


AN  HYMNE   TO  LOVE. 

I  WILL  confess 

With  cheerfulness, 
Love  is  a  thing  so  likes  me, 

That  let  her  lay 

On  me  all  day, 
I'll  kiss  the  hand  that  strikes  me. 

I  will  not,  I 
Now  blubb'ring,  cry, 
It  (ah  !)  too  late  repents  me, 
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That  I  did  fall 
To  love  at  all, 
Since  love  so  much  contents  me. 

No,  no,  I'll  be 

In  fetters  free : 
While  others  they  sit  wringing 

Their  hands  for  paine  ; 

I'll  entertaine 
The  wounds  of  love  with  sing-ing. 

With  Flowers  and  Wine, 

And  Cakes  Divine, 
To  strike  me  I  will  tempt  thee  : 

Which  done  ;  no  more 

I'll  come  before 
Thee  and  thine  Altars  emptie. 

ROBERT  HERRICK  (1591-1674) 


TO    THE    VIRGINS,    TO  MAKE  MUCH  OF 
TIME. 

GATHER  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  time  is  still  a-flying  : 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 

The  higher  he's  a-getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 
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That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer  ; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 
And  while  ye  may,  go  marry  ; 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 
You  may  for  ever  tarry. 

ROBERT  HERRICK  (1591-1674). 


ON  A    GIRDLE. 

THAT  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  : 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  my  heaven's  extremest  sphere, 
The  pall  which  held  that  lovely  deer  ; 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move. 

A  narrow  compass  !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good  and  all  that's  fair  ; 
Give  me  but  what  this  riband  bound — 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 

EDMUND  WALLER  (1606-1687). 
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THE  COQUETTE. 

'TIS,  in  good  truth,  a  most  wonderful  thing 

(I  am  even  ashamed  to  relate  it), 
That  love  so  many  vexations  should  bring, 

And  yet  few  have  the  wit  to  hate  it. 

Love's  weather  in  maids  should  seldom  hold  fair, 
Like  April's  mine  shall  quickly  alter ; 

I'll  give  him  to-night  a  lock  of  my  hair, 
To  whom  next  day  I'll  send  a  halter. 

I  cannot  abide  these  malapert  males, 
Pirates  of  love,  who  know  no  duty  ; 

Yet  love  with  a  storm  can  take  down  their  sails, 
And  they  must  strike  to  Admiral  Beauty. 

Farewell  to  that  maid  who  will  be  undone  ; 

Who  in  markets  of  men  (where  plenty 
Is  cried  up  and  down)  will  die  even  for  one  ; 

I  will  live  to  make  fools  of  twenty. 

SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT  (1606-1668). 


SIGNS  OF  LOVE. 

HONEST  lover  whosoever, 
If  in  all  thy  love  there  ever 
Was  one  wav'ring  thougnt,  if  thy  flame 
Were  not  still  even,  still  the  same, — 
9 
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Know  this, 
Thou  lov'st  amiss, 
And  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew. 

If,  when  she  appears  i'  the  room, 

Thou  dost  not  quake,  and  art  struck  dumb, 

And  in  striving  this  to  cover 

Dost  not  speak  thy  words  twice  over, — 

Know  this, 
Thou  lov'st  amiss, 
And  to  love  true, 

Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew. 

If  fondly  thou  dost  not  make  mistake, 
And  all  defects  for  graces  take, 
Persuad'st  thyself  that  jests  are  broken, 
When  she  hath  little  or  nothing  spoken,— 

Know  this, 
Thou  lov'st  amiss, 
And  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew. 

If,  when  thou  appearest  to  be  within, 
Thou  lett'st  not  ask  and  ask  again  ; 
And  when  thou  answerest,  if  it  be 
To  what  was  ask'd  thee  properly, — 

Know  this, 
Thou  lov'st  amiss, 
And  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew. 
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If  when  thy  stomach  calls  to  eat, 
Thou  cutt'st  not  fingers  'stead  of  meat, 
And  with  much  gazing  on  her  face, 
Dost  not  rise  hungry  from  the  place,— 
Know  this, 

Thou  lov'st  amiss, 

And  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew. 

If  by  this  thou  dost  discover 
That  thou  art  no  perfect  lover, 
And  desiring  to  love  true, 
Thou  dost  begin  to  love  anew,— 
Know  this, 

Thou  lov'st  amiss, 

And  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING  (1609-1642). 


THE  CONSTANT  LOVER. 

OUT  upon  it  !     I  have  loved 
Three  whole  days  together  : 

And  am  like  to  love  three  more, 
If  it  prove  fine  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings, 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  constant  lover. 
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But,  in  spite  on't,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me : 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays, 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she, 

And  that  very  face, 
There  had  been  at  least,  ere  this, 

A  dozen  in  her  place  ! 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING  (1609-1642), 


LOVE  IS  SUCH  A  MYSTERY. 

I  PRITHEE  send  me  back  my  heart, 

Since  I  cannot  have  thine  : 
For  if  from  yours  you  will  not  part, 

Why  then  shouldst  thou  have  mine? 

Yet  now  I  think  on't,  let  it  lie, 

To  find  it,  were  in  vain, 
For  th'  hast  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie, 
And  yet  not  lodge  together  ? 

O  love  !  where  is  thy  sympathy, 
If  thus  our  breasts  you  sever? 

But  love  is  such  a  mystery, 

I  cannot  find  it  out : 
For  when  I  think  I'm  best  resolv'd, 

I  then  am  most  in  doubt. 
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Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe, 

I  will  no  longer  pine  : 
For  I'll  believe  I  have  her  heart, 

As  much  as  she  has  mine. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING  (1609-1642). 


LOVE  AND  DEBT. 

THERE'S  one  request  I  make  to  Him, 

Who  sits  the  clouds  above : 
That  I  were  fairly  out  of  debt, 

As  I  am  out  of  love. 

Then  for  to  dance,  to  drink,  to  sing, 

I  should  be  very  willing  ; 
I  should  not  owe  one  lass  a  kiss, 

Nor  any  rogue  a  shilling. 

'Tis  only  being  in  love  or  debt, 

That  robs  us  of  our  rest, 
And  he  that  is  quite  out  of  both, 

Of  all  the  world  is  blest. 

He  sees  the  golden  age,  wherein 
All  things  were  free  and  common  ; 

He  eats,  he  drinks,  he  takes  his  rest — 
And  fears  nor  man  nor  woman. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING  (1609-1642). 
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THE  SIEGE. 

'TIS  now,  since  I  sat  down  before 

That  foolish  fort,  a  heart, 
(Time  strangely  spent !)  a  year  and  more, 

And  still  I  did  my  part : 

Made  my  approaches  ;  from  her  hand 

Unto  her  lip  did  rise  ; 
And  did  already  understand 

The  language  of  her  eyes  : 

Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art, 

(My  tongue  was  engineer  ;) 
I  thought  to  undermine  the  heart 

By  whispering  in  the  ear. 

When  this  did  nothing,  I  brought  down 
Great  cannon-oaths,  and  shot 

A  thousand  thousand  to  the  town, 
And  still  it  yielded  not. 

I  then  resolv'd  to  starve  the  place, 

By  cutting  off  all  kisses, 
Praising  and  gazing  on  her  face, 

And  all  such  little  blisses. 

To  draw  her  out  and  from  her  strength, 

I  drew  all  batteries  in  ; 
And  brought  myself  to  lie,  at  length, 

As  if  no  siege  had  been. 
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When  I  had  done  what  man  could  do, 

And  thought  the  place  mine  own, 
The  enemy  lay  quiet  too, 

And  smil'd  that  all  was  done. 

I  sent  to  know  from  whence,  and  where 

These  hopes  and  this  relief? 
A  spy  inform'd,  Honour  was  there, 

And  did  command  in  chief. 

"  March,  march,"  quoth  I  ;    "the  word  straight 

give, 

Let's  lose  no  time,  but  leave  her  ; 
That  giant  upon  air  will  live, 
And  hold  it  out  for  ever." 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING  (1609-1642). 


A    WEDDING. 

I  TELL  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been, 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen  ; 
Oh,  things  without  compare  ! 
Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground, 
Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our  hay, 
There  is  a  house  with  stairs  : 
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And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folks  as  are  not  in  our  town  ; 
Forty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  rest  one  pest'lent  fine — 

His  head  no  bigger  though  than  mine — 

Walked  on  before  the  rest ; 

Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him  ; 

The  king  (God  bless  him  !)  'twould  undo  him, 

Should  he  go  still  so  drest. 

At  course-a-park,  without  all  doubt, 
He  should  have  first  been  taken  out 
By  all  the  maids  o'  the  town, 
Though  lusty  Roger  there  had  been, 
Or  little  George  upon  the  green, 
Or  Vincent  of  the  Crown. 

But  wot  you  what  ?     The  youth  was  going 

To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing  ; 

The  parson  for  him  stayed  : 

Yet  by  his  leave,  for  all  his  haste, 

He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past, 

Perchance,  as  did  the  maid. 

The  maid  (and  thereby  hangs  a  tale), 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whitsun-ale 
Could  ever  yet  produce  ; 
No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 
Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 
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Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 

Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring  ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck : 

And,  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must) 

It  look'd  like  the  great  collar,  just, 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 
As  if  they  feared  the  light : 
But,  oh  !  she  dances  such  a  way  ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 
Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 

No  daisy  makes  comparison 

(Who  sees  them  is  undone)  ; 

For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there 

Such  as  are  on  a  Cath'rine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red  ;  and  one  was  thin, 
Compared  with  that  was  next  her  chin 
(Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly) : 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze 
Than  on  a  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'd'st  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break, 
That  they  might  passage  get ; 
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But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better, 
And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 

Passion,  o'  me  !  how  I  run  on  ! 

There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon, 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride  ; 

The  business  of  the  kitchen's  great  ; 

For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knocked  thrice, 

And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey  ; 

Each  serving-man  with  dish  in  hand 

March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  trained-band, 

Presented,  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table, 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 
To  stay  to  be  entreated  ? 
And  this  the  very  reason  was 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace, 
The  company  was  seated. 

Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carouse  ; 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house  ; 
The  bride's  came  thick  and  thick  ; 
And  when  'twas  nam'd  another's  health, 
Perhaps  he  made  it  hers  by  stealth, 
(And  who  could  help  it,  Dick?) 
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O'  th'  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance  ; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glance : 
Then  dance  again,  and  kiss. 
Thus  sev'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass, 
Till  every  woman  wished  her  place, 
And  every  man  wished  his. 

By  this  time  all  were  stol'n  aside 

To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride  ; 

But  that,  he  must  not  know  ; 

But  yet  'twas  thought  he  guessed  her  mind, 

And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING  (1609-1642). 


WHY  SO  PALE? 

WHY  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do't  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 
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Quit,  quit  for  shame  ;  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her  ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing-  can  make  her. 

The  devil  take  her  ! 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING  (1609-1642). 
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MARGARITA  first  possess'd, 
If  I  remember  well,  my  breast, 
Margarita  first  of  all  ; 
But  when  awhile  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  played, 
Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 
To  the  beauteous  Katharine  ; 
Beauteous  Katharine  gave  place 
(Though  loth  and  angry  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 
To  Eliza's  conqu'ring  face. 

Eliza  'till  this  hour  might  reign, 
Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en  ; 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke, 
And  still  new  favourites  she  chose, 
Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose, 
And  cast  away  her  yoke. 
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Mary  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 

Both  to  reign  at  once  began  ; 

Alternately  they  sway'd, 

And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fair, 

And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear, 

And  sometimes  both  I  obey'd. 

Another  Mary  then  arose, 
And  did  rigorous  laws  impose, 
A  mighty  tyrant  she  ! 
Long,  alas  !  should  I  have  been 
Under  that  iron  sceptr'd  queen, 
Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free 
'Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me : 
But  soon  those  pleasures  fled  ; 
For  the  precious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride, 
And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  sov'reign  power  ; 
Wondrous  beautiful  her  face, 
But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit, 
That  she  to  govern  was  unfit, 
And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 

But  when  Isabella  came, 
Arm'd  with  a  resistless  flame, 
And  the  artillery  of  her  eye, 
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Whilst  she  proudly  marched  about, 
Greater  conquests  to  find  out, 
She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  by. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obey'd 
Black-eyed  Bess,  her  viceroy  maid, 
To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 
Thousand  worst  passions  then  possess'd 
The  interregnum  of  my  heart ; 
Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then, 
And  a  third  Mary,  next  began  : 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria  ; 
And  then  a  pretty  Thomasine, 
And  then  another  Katharine, 
And  then  a  long  et  caetera. 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 
The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins, 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  rings, 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  war-like  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines : 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 
To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts  ; 
The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies, 
The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries, 
The  quarrels,  tears,  and  perjuries, 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries  ! 
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And  all  the  little  lime-twig's  laid 
By  Matchavil,  the  waiting  maid  ; 
I  more  voluminous  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I,  like  them,  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Holinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be, 
Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 
An  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 
My  present  empress  doth  claim, 
Heleonora  !  first  o'  the  name, 
Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign ! 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY  (1618-1667). 


A  MOCK  SONG. 

'TIS  true  I  never  was  in  love, 
But  now  I  mean  to  be  ; 
For  there's  no  art 
Can  shield  a  heart 
From  love's  supremacy. 

Though  in  my  nonage  I  have  seen 
A  world  of  taking  faces, 

I  had  not  age  nor  wit  to  ken 
Their  several  hidden  graces. 
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Those  virtues  which,  though  thinly'set, 

In  others  are  admired, 
In  thee  are  altogether  met, 

Which  make  thee  so  desired  ; 

That,  though  I  never  was  in  love 
Nor  never  meant  to  be, 

Thyself  and  parts 

Above  my  arts 
Have  drawn  my  heart  to  thee. 

ALEXANDER  BROME  (1620-1666). 


MAKING  HA  Y  ROPES. 

Ametas.      THINK'ST  thou  that  love  can  stand, 
Whilst  thou  dost  say  me  nay? 
Love  unpaid  does  soon  disband  : 
Love  binds  love  as  hay  binds  hay. 

Thestylis.  Think'st  thou  that  this  rope  would  twine 
If  we  both  should  turn  one  way? 
Where  both  parties  so  combine, 
Neither  love  will  twist  nor  hay. 

Ametas.      Thus  you  vain  excuses  find, 

Which  yourself  and  us  delay: 
And  love  ties  a  woman's  mind 
Looser  than  with  ropes  of  hay. 
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Tkestylis.  What  you  cannot  constant  hope 
Must  be  taken  as  you  may. 

Ametas.      Then  let's  both  lay  by  our  rope 
And  go  kiss  within  the  hay. 

ANDREW  MARVELL  (1621-1678). 


WARNING! 

"  AS  I  was  wand'ring  on  the  way, 

I  heard  a  married  woman  say 

That  she  had  lived  a  sorry  life 

Ever  since  the  time  she  was  made  a  wife. 

For  why,  quoth  she,  my  labour's  hard, 
And  all  my  pleasures  are  debarr'd  ; 
Both  morning,  evening,  night,  and  noon, 
I'm  sure  a  woman's  work  is  never  done." 

All  you  merry  girls  that  hear  this  ditty, 
Both  in  the  country  and  the  city, 
Take  good  notice  of  my  lines,  I  pray, 
And  make  the  use  of  the  time  you  may. 

You  see  that  maids  live  merrier  lives 
Than  do  the  best  of  married  wives  ; 
And  so,  to  end  my  song  as  I  begun, 
You  know  a  woman's  work  is  never  done. 

Old  Song  (reign  of  Charles  n.). 
10 
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A  PAIR   WELL  MATCHED. 

FAIR  Iris  I  love,  and  hourly  I  die, 
But  not  for  a  lip,  nor  a  languishing  eye  ; 
She's  fickle  and  false,  and  there  we  agree, 
For  I  am  as  false  and  as  fickle  as  she  ; 
We  neither  believe  what  either  can  say, 
And  neither  believing,  we  neither  betray. 

'Tis  civil  to  swear  and  to  say  things,  of  course  ; 
We  mean  not  the  taking  for  better  or  worse : 
When  present  we  love  ;  and  when  absent  agree  ; 
I  think  not  of  Iris,  nor  Iris  of  me  : 
The  legend  of  Love  no  couple  can  find, 
So  easy  to  part,  and  so  equally  join'd. 

JOHN  DRYDEN  (1631-1700). 


EPITAPH  ON  HIS  WIFE. 

HERE  lies  my  Wife, 
Here  let  her  lie  ; 
Now  she's  at  rest, 
And  so  am  I. 

JOHN  DRYDEN  (1631-1700). 
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FOLLY. 

FINE  young  folly,  tho'  you  were 
That  fair  beauty  that  I  swear, 
Yet  you  ne'er  could  reach  my  heart  ; 
For  we  courtiers  learn  at  school 
Only  with  your  sex  to  fool  ; 
You're  not  worth  the  serious  part. 

When  I  sigh  and  kiss  your  hand, 
Cross  my  arms,  and  wond'ring  stand, 
Holding  parley  with  your  eye, 
Then  dilate  on  my  desires, 
Swear  the  sun  ne'er  shot  such  fires, 
All  is  but  a  handsome  lie. 

When  I  eye  your  curl  of  lace, 
Gentle  soul  you  think  your  face 
Straight  some  murder  doth  commit  ! 
And  your  virtue  doth  begin 
To  grow  scrup'lous  of  my  sin, 
When  I  talk  to  show  my  wit  ! 


Yet  th'  truth  hath  this  confest, 
And  I  vow  I  love  in  jest, 
When  next  I  begin  to  court, 
And  protest  an  am'rous  flame, 
You  will  swear  I  earnest  am, 
Bedlam  !  this  is  pretty  sport. 

GEORGE  ETHEREGE 
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NOTHING  CAN  HER  FANCY  FIX. 

PHILLIS  is  my  only  joy, 

Faithless  as  the  winds  or  seas  ; 
Sometimes  coming,  sometimes  coy, 
Yet  she  never  fails  to  please  ; 
If  with  a  frown 
I  am  cast  down, 
Phillis  smiling, 
And  beguiling, 
Makes  me  happier  than  before. 

Though,  alas!  too  late  I  find, 
Nothing  can  her  fancy  fix  ; 
Yet  the  moment  she  is  kind, 
I  forgive  her  all  her  tricks  ; 
Which,  though  I  see, 
I  can't  get  free  ; 
She  deceiving, 
I  believing  : 
What  need  lovers  wish  for  more  ? 

SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY  (1639-1701). 


HEY  HO  HUNT  ABOUT. 

HEY  ho  hunt  about, 
Find  my  true  love  out  ! 
Knock  at  my  chamber  door. 
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I  have  gold  in  my  pocket, 
And  thou  shalt  not  lack  it, 
And  when  that's  spent  we'll  have  more ! 
I  have  gold)  etc. 

Hey,  ho,  do  not  stay 
But  make  haste  away  ; 
Unto  the  tavern  let's  hye, 
Where  we  will  be  merry 
With  sugar  and  sherry, 
Then  who  but  my  sweetheart  and  I ! 
Where  ioe  will  be  merry,  etc. 

Hey  ho,  heart's  delight, 
Titan  shineth  bright, 
And  beautifieth  the  day  ! 
Cupid  adds  lusters 
To  me  and  my  sisters, 
As  fresh  as  the  flowers  in  May ! 
Cupid  adds  lusters,  etc. 

Here's  Sisly  and  Nanny, 
Here's  Rachel  and  J 'any, 
Here's  Dorcas  and  sweet  Winifright ; 
Here's  Susan  and  Sary, 
Here's  Nelly  and  Mary, 
Which  in  merriment  take  much  delight ! 
Here's  Susan,  etc. 

Here's  sweet  Alice  and  Prudence, 
Who  will  not  exclude  us  ! 
Rebecka  and  Debora  also  : 
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Here's  bonny  fine  Peg, 
That's  as  right  as  my  leg, 
Prepar'd  along  with  us  to  go ! 

Herds  bonny  fine  Peg,  etc. 

Here's  dainty  young  Dolly, 
Both  jovial  and  jolly, 
Here's  Joan  and  fair  Maudlin  so  brave  ; 
Here's  pretty  witty  Betty, 
Newly  come  to  the  City, 
And  we  there  shall  company  have ! 
Here's  pretty  'witty  Betty,  etc. 

And  now  altogether, 
Like  birds  of  a  feather, 
Let  every  maid  take  her  sweetheart ; 
To  man  her  along 
But  not  to  do  wrong, 
We'll  merry  meet,  and  merry  part ! 
To  man  her  along,  etc. 

Fair  maids  and  young  men, 
When  they  meet  now  and  then, 
May  be  merry  for  an  hour  or  a  day  ; 
To  laugh  and  make  sport, 
In  a  good  honest  sort, 
And  in  friendship  to  pass  time  away ! 
To  laiigh,  etc. 

We  paint  not  our  Faces, 
Nor  powder  our  Traces, 
Nor  huddle  our  heads  in  black  bags  ! 
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The  Scarffs  that  some  wear 
If  well  look'd  on  they  were 
Will  be  found  to  be  no  better  than  rags  ! 
The  Scarffs,  etc. 

Our  habits  are  civill 

And  we  think  no  evill, 

Our  hearts  and  our  minds  do  agree  ! 

And  now  my  sweet-heart, 

Before  we  depart, 

In  love  here's  a  full  cup  to  thee  ! 

And  now  my  sweet-heart,  etc. 

Hey  ho,  come  away 
Drawer,  bring  wine  I  say, 
While  we  are  here  let  us  not  lack ! 
I'll  pay  thee  for  all, 
Whatsoever  we  call, 

Both  for  white  wine,  for  Claret,  and  Sack  ! 
P II  pay,  etc. 

Hey  ho,  let  us  drink, 
Fill  the  cup  to  the  brink, 
And  so  let  this  health  go  round  ! 
Like  sister  and  brother, 
We'll  pledge  one  another, 
Our  joys  shall  with  Nectar  be  crown'd  ! 
Like  sister,  etc. 

And  thus  the  brave  Lasses 

Did  tipple  their  glasses, 

Their  sweet-hearts  being  in  company  then  ; 
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To  sweeten  the  wine 
With  kisses  most  fine, 

They  show'd  themselves  kind-hearted  men  ! 
To  sweeten,  etc. 

And  being  kin-hearted, 
Before  they  departed, 
Each  lad  took  leave  of  his  sweeting  ; 
And  promised  them, 
To  be  merry  agen, 

And  'pointed  a  time  for  their  meeting  ! 
And  promised  them,  etc. 

Though  they  so  merry  were, 
With  wine  and  merry  cheer, 
No  harm  was  thought,  spoken,  or  meant ! 
The  day  being  done, 
Each  one  to  his  home, 
Departed  with  love  and  content ! 
The  day  being-  done,  etc. 

Old  Ballad,  published  about  1650. 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN. 
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OH  !  what  a  plague  is  love  : 
How  shall  I  bear  it  ? 

She  will  unconstant  prove 
I  greatly  fear  it. 
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She  so  torments  my  mind, 

That  my  strength  faileth, 
And  wavers  with  the  wind 

As  a  ship  saileth  : 
Please  her  the  best  I  may 

She  loves  still  to  gainsay : 
Alack  and  well-a-day ! 

Phillada  flouts  me. 


At  the  fair  yesterday 

She  did  pass  by  me  ; 
She  looked  another  way 

And  would  not  spy  me  : 
I  woo'd  her  for  to  dine, 

But  could  not  get  her  ; 
Will  had  her  to  the  wine — 

He  might  entreat  her. 
With  Daniel  she  did  dance, 

On  me  she  looked  askance : 
Ah,  thrice  unhappy  chance  ! 

Phillada  flouts  me. 


Fair  maid  !  be  not  so  coy, 

Do  not  disdain  me  ! 
I  am  my  mother's  joy  : 

Sweet,  entertain  me ! 
She'll  give  me  when  she  dies 

All  that  is  fitting  : 
Her  poultry  and  her  bees, 

And  her  goose  sitting, 
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A  pair  of  mattrass  beds, 
And  a  bag-  full  of  shreds  ; 

And  yet  for  all  these  guedes, 
Phillada  flouts  me. 


She  hath  a  clout  of  mine, 

Wrought  with  blue  Coventry, 
Which  she  keeps  for  a  sign 

Of  my  fidelity : 
But,  'faith,  if  she  flinch, 

She  shall  not  wear  it ; 
To  Tib,  my  t'other  wench, 

I  mean  to  bear  it. 
And  yet  it  grieves  my  heart 

So  soon  from  her  to  part : 
Death  strikes  me  with  his  dart ! 

Phillada  flouts  me. 


Thou  shalt  eat  crudded  cream 

All  the  year  lasting, 
And  drink  the  crystal  stream 

Pleasant  in  tasting  ; 
Whig  and  whey  whilst  thou  lust, 

And  bramble-berries, 
Pie-lid  and  pastry  crust, 

Pears,  plums,  and  cherries  ; 
Thy  raiment  shall  be  thin, 

Made  of  a  weevil's  skin — 
Yet  all's  not  worth  a  pin  : 

Phillada  flouts  me. 
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In  the  last  month  of  May 

I  made  her  posies  ; 
I  heard  her  often  say 

That  she  loved  roses. 
Cowslips  and  gillyflowers 

And  the  white  lily 
I  brought  to  deck  the  bowers 

For  my  sweet  Philly. 
But  she  did  all  disdain, 

And  threw  them  back  again  ; 
Therefore  'tis  flat  and  plain 

Phillada  flouts  me. 

Fair  maiden  !  have  a  care, 

And  in  time  take  me  ; 
I  can  have  those  as  fair, 

If  you  forsake  me  : 
For  Doll  the  dairy  maid 

Laughed  at  me  lately, 
And  wanton  Winifred 

Favours  me  greatly. 
One  throws  milk  on  my  clothes, 

T'other  plays  with  my  nose  : 
What  wanting  signs  are  those  ? 

Phillada  flouts  me. 


I  cannot  work  nor  sleep 

At  all  in  season  : 
Love  wounds  my  heart  so  deep, 

Without  all  reason. 
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I  'gin  to  pine  away 

In  my  love's  shadow, 
Like  as  a  fat  beast  may, 

Penned  in  a  meadow. 
I  shall  be  dead  I  fear, 

Within  this  thousand  year  : 
And  all  for  that  my  dear 

Phillada  flouts  me. 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN  (1658). 


THE  CONSTANT  LOVERS. 

I  KNOW  as  well  as  you  she  is  not  fair, 

Nor  hath  she  sparkling1  eyes,  or  curled  hair  ; 

Nor  can  she  brag  of  virtue  or  of  truth, 

Or  anything  about  her,  save  her  youth. 

She  is  a  woman  too,  and  to  no  end, 

I  know,  I  verses  write  and  letters  send  ; 

And  nought  I  do  can  to  compassion  move  her  ; 

All  this  I  know,  yet  cannot  choose  but  love  her. 

Yet  am  not  blind,  as  you  and  others  be, 

Who  think  and  swear  they  little  Cupid  see 

Play  in  their  Mistress'  eyes,  and  that  there  dwell 

Roses  on  cheeks,  and  that  her  breasts  excel 

The  whitest  snow,  as  if  that  love  were  built 

On  fading  red  and  white,  the  body's  gilt. 

And  that  I  cannot  love  unless  I  tell 

Wherein  or  on  what  part  my  love  doth  dwell. 

Vain  heretics  you  be,  for  I  love  more 

Than  ever  any  did  that  told  wherefore  ; 
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Then  trouble  me  no  more,  nor  tell  me  why. 
'Tis  !  because  she  is  she,  and  I  am  I. 

From  Wit  Restored  ( 1 658) . 

o     ^> 
YOU  SAY  YOU  LOVE  ME. 

YOU  say  you  love  me,  nay,  can  swear  it  too  ; 

But  stay,  sir,  'twill  not  do. 

I  know  you  keep  your  oaths 

Just  as  you  wear  your  clothes, 

While  new  and  fresh  in  fashion  ; 

But  once  grown  old, 

You  lay  them  by, 

Forgot  like  words  you  speak  in  passion, 

I'll  not  believe  you,  I. 

ROBERT  HEATH  (1660?). 


LOVE'S  A  LOVELY  LAD. 

LOVE'S  a  lovely  lad, 

His  bringing-up  is  beauty  ; 

Who  loves  him  not  is  mad, 
For  I  must  pay  him  duty  ; 
Now  I'm  sad. 

Hail  to  those  sweet  eyes, 
That  shine  celestial  wonder  ! 

From  thence  do  flames  arise, 
Burn  my  poor  heart  asunder. 
Now  it  fries. 
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Cupid  sets  a  crown 

Upon  those  lovely  tresses  ; 

O,  spoil  not  with  a  frown 
What  he  so  sweetly  dresses  ! 
I'll  sit  down. 

From  WILLIAM  ROWLEY'S  The  Thracian 
Wonder  (1661). 


HERE  IS  A   THING  THAT  MUCH 
IS  U&D. 

HERE  is  a  thing  that  much  is  us'd  ; 
It's  called  Love,  with  men  abus'd  : 
They  wrigh,  and  sigh,  and  swear  they  die  ; 
When  all  is  done,  they  know  they  lie. 
But  let  them  swear  by  faith  the  truth, 
I'll  swear  they  care  not  for  an  oath. 

They  first  must  have  a  mistress  fair, 
And  then  her  favour  for  to  wear  : 
And  so  they  go  to  flatteries,  school, 
And  call  her  wife,  they  know  a  fool  : 
But  let  them  swear  by  faith  and  truth, 
I'll  swear  they  care  not  for  an  oath. 

It  is  a  practice  in  this  age, 
To  lay  their  credit  into  gage, 
By  wit,  by  vows,  by  neat  attire, 
To  conquest  that  they  most  desire. 
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But  let  them  swear  by  faith  and  truth, 
I'll  swear  they  care  not  for  an  oath. 

From  Forbes^  Songs  and  Fancies  (1682). 


THE  ENCHANTMENT. 

I  DID  but  look  and  love  awhile, 
'Twas  but  for  one  half-hour  ; 

Then  to  resist  I  had  no  will, 
And  now  I  have  no  power. 

To  sigh  and  wish  is  all  my  ease  ; 

Sighs  which  do  heat  impart 
Enough  to  melt  the  coldest  ice, 

Yet  cannot  warm  your  heart. 

O  would  your  pity  give  my  heart 

One  corner  of  your  breast  ; 
'Twould  learn  of  yours  the  winning  art, 

And  quickly  steal  the  rest. 

THOMAS  OTWAY  (1652-1685). 


A  RONDELAY. 

MAN  is  for  woman  made 
And  woman  made  for  man  : 

As  the  spur  is  for  the  jade, 

As  the  scabbard  for  the  blade, 
As  for  liquor  is  the  can, 

So  man's  for  woman  made, 
And  woman  made  for  man. 
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As  the  sceptre  to  be  sway'd, 
As  to-night  the  serenade, 

As  for  pudding  in  the  pan, 

As  to  cool  us  is  the  fan, 
So  man's  for  woman  made, 

And  woman  made  for  man. 

Be  she  widow,  wife,  or  maid, 
Be  she  wanton,  be  she  staid, 
Be  she  well  or  ill  array'd, 

So  man's  for  woman  made, 
And  woman  made  for  man. 

PETER  ANTHONY  MOTTEUX  (1660-1718). 


ANSWER  TO  CHLOE  JEALOUS. 

DEAR  Chloe,  how  blubber'd  is  that  pretty  face  ! 

Thy  cheek  all  on  fire,  and  thy  hair  all  uncurl'd  : 
Pr'ythee  quit  this  caprice  ;  and,  as  old  Falstaff 
says, 

Let  us  e'en  talk  a  little  like  folks  of  this  world. 

How   canst   thou   presume,    thou   hast   leave    to 

de  troy 
The   beauties   which   Venus   but    lent    to    thy 

keeping  : 

Those  looks  were  design'd  to  inspire  love  and  joy  : 
More   ordinary    eyes    may    serve     people     for 
weeping. 
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To  be  vex'd  at  a  trifle  or  two  that  I  writ, 

Your  judgment  at  once,  and  my  passion  you 

wrong : 
You  take  that  for  fact,  which  will  scarce  be  found 

wit  ; 
Ods  life  !  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song*  ? 

What  I  speak,  my  fair  Chloe,  and  what  I  write, 

shows 

The  difference  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art : 
I  court  others  in  verse — but  I  love  thee  in  prose  ; 
And  they  have  my  whimsies — but  thou  hast  my 
heart. 

The  God  of  us  verse-men  (you  know,  child)  the 
sun, 

How  after  his  journeys  he  sets  up  his  rest : 
If  at  morning  o'er  earth  'tis  his  fancy  to  run, 

At  night  he  reclines  on  his  Thetis'  breast. 

So,  when  I  am  wearied  with  wandering1  all  day, 
To  thee,  my  delight,  in  the  evening  I  come  : 

No  matter  what  beauties  I  saw  in  my  way, 

They    were    but    my  visits,   but  thou   art   my 
home. 

Then  finish,  dear  Chloe,  this  pastoral  war ; 
And  let  us  like  Horace  and  Lydia  agree  ; 
For  thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her, 
As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me. 

MATTHEW  PRIOR  (1664-1721). 
ii 
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HER  RIGHT  NAME. 

AS  Nancy  at  her  toilet  sat, 

Admiring  this  and  blaming  that, 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said  ;  "  but  tell  me  true, 

The  nymph  .who  could  your  heart  subdue. 

What  sort  of  charms  does  she  possess  ?  " 

"Absolve  me,  Fair  One  :   I'll  confess 

With  pleasure,"  I  replied.     "  Her  hair, 

In  ringlets  rather  dark  than  fair, 

Does  down  her  ivory  bosom  roll, 

And,  hiding  half,  adorns  the  whole. 

In  her  high  forehead's  fair  half-round 

Love  sits  in  open  triumph  crovvn'd : 

He  in  the  dimple  of  her  chin, 

In  private  state,  by  friends  is  seen. 

Her  eyes  are  neither  black,  nor  gray  ; 

Nor  fierce,  nor  feeble  is  their  ray  ; 

Their  dubious  lustre  seems  to  show 

Something  that  speaks  nor  Yes,  nor  No. 

Her  lips  no  living  bard,  I  weet, 

May  say,  how  red,  how  round,  how  sweet  : 

Old  Homer  only  could  indite 

Their  vagrant  grace  and  soft  delight : 

They  stand  recorded  in  his  book, 

When  Helen  smiled,  and  Hebe  spoke  "- 

The  gipsy,  turning  to  her  glass, 
Too  plainly  show'd  she  knew  the  face : 
"  And  which  am  I  most  like,"  she  said, 
"  Your  Chloe,  or  your  nut-brown  maid?  " 
MATTHEW  PRIOR  (1664-1721 
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STELLA'S  BIRTHDAY,  1718. 

STELLA  this  day  is  thirty-four, 
(We  shan't  dispute  a  year  or  more) : 
However,  Stella,  be  not  troubled  ; 
Altho'  thy  size  and  years  are  doubled 
Since  first  I  saw  thee  at  sixteen, 
The  brightest  virgin  on  the  green  ; 
So  little  is  thy  form  declined  ; 
Made  up  so  largely  in  thy  mind. 

O,  would  it  please  the  gods  to  split 
Thy  beauty,  size,  and  years,  and  wit ! 
No  age  could  furnish  out  a  pair 
Of  nymphs  so  graceful,  wise,  and  fair  ; 
With  half  the  lustre  of  your  eyes, 
With  half  your  wit,  your  years,  and  size. 
And  then,  before  it  grew  too  late, 
How  should  I  beg  of  gentle  fate 
(That  either  nymph  might  have  her  swain) 
To  split  my  worship,  too,  in  twain. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT  (1667-1745). 


SEMELE   TO  JUPITER. 

WITH  my  frailty,  don't  upbraid  me  ! 
I  am  Woman,  as  you  made  me  ! 
Causeless  doubting,  or  despairing  ; 
Rashly  trusting,  idly  fearing  ; 
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If  obtaining, 
Still  complaining  ; 
If  consenting, 
Still  repenting  ; 
Most  complying, 
When  denying  ; 
And  to  be  followed,  only  flying. 

With  my  frailty,  don't  upbraid  me  ! 
I  am  Woman,  as  you  made  me  ! 

WILLIAM  CONGREVE  (1670-1729). 


A    STRONG  HAND. 

TENDER-HANDED  touch  a  nettle, 
And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains  ; 

Grasp  it  like  a  lad  of  mettle, 
And  it  soft  as  silk  remains  : 

So  it  is  with  these  fair  creatures, 
Use  them  kindly,  they  rebel  ; 

But  be  rough  as  nutmeg  graters, 
And  the  rogues  obey  you  well. 

AARON  HILL  (1684-1749). 
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HO  W  HAPPY  COULD  I  BE  WITH  EITHER. 

HOW  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away  ; 
But  while  you  thus  tease  me  together, 
To  neither  a  word  will  I  say. 

Ri  tol  de  rol  lol  de  rol  li  do,  etc. 

JOHN  GAY  (1688-1732). 


TO  A   LADY  MAKING  LOVE. 

GOOD  madam,  when  ladies  are  willing, 
A  man  must  needs  look  like  a  fool  ; 

For  me,  I  would  not  give  a  shilling 
For  one  who  would  love  out  of  rule. 

You  should  leave  us  to  guess  by  your  blushing, 
And  not  speak  the  matter  so  plain  ; 

'Tis  ours  to  write  and  be  pushing, 
'Tis  yours  to  affect  a  disdain. 

That  you're  in  a  terrible  taking, 

By  all  these  sweet  oglings  I  see  ; 
But  the  fruit  that  can  fall  without  shaking, 

Indeed  is  too  mellow  for  me. 

LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU  (1689-1762). 
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ALTHOUGH  I  AM  A    COUNTRY  LASS. 

ALTHOUGH  I  am  a  country  lass, 

A  lofty  mind  I  bear-a, 
I  think  myself  as  good  as  those 

That  gay  apparel  wear-a  ; 
My  coat  is  made  of  comely  gray, 

Yet  is  my  skin  as  soft-a 
As  those  that  with  the  choicest  wines 

Do  bathe  their  ladies  oft-a. 

Down,  down,  derry,  derry  down, 
Hey  down-a-down,  a-down-a, 
A  derry,  derry,  derry  down, 
Hey  down-a,  down-a  derry. 

Then  do  not  scorn  the  country  lass, 

Though  she  go  plain  and  meanly  ; 
Who  takes  a  country  wench  to  wife 

(That  goeth  neat  and  cleanly), 
Is  better  sped,  than  if  he  wed 

A  fine  one  from  the  city, 
For  there  they  are  so  nicely  bred, 

They  must  not  work  for  pity. 

Down,  down,  derry,  derry  down, 
Hey  down-a-down,  a  down-a , 
A  derry,  derry,  derry  down, 
Hey  down-a,  down-a  derry. 

From  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy  (1719-20). 
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ON  THE  MARRIAGE  ACT. 

THE  fools  that  are  wealthy  are  sure  of  a  bride  ; 
For  riches  like  raiment  their  nakedness  hide  : 
The  slave  that  is  needy  must  starve  all  his  life, 
In  a  bachelor's  plight,  without  mistress  or  wife. 

In  good  days  of  yore  they  ne'er  troubled  their  heads 
In  settling  of  jointures,  or  making  of  deeds  ; 
But  Adam  and  Eve,  when  they  first  enter'd  course, 
E'en  took  one  another  for  better  or  worse. 

Then  pr'ythee,  dear  Chloe,  ne'er  aim  to  be  great, 
Let  love  be  the  jointure,  don't  mind  the  estate  ; 
You  can  never  be  poor  who  have  all  of  these 

charms  ; 

And  I  shall  be  rich  when  I've  you  in  my  arms. 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN  (i8th  century). 


MY  NAME  IS  HONEST  HARRY. 

MY  name  is  honest  Harry, 

And  I  love  little  Mary  ; 
In  spite  of  Cis,  or  jealous  Bess, 

I'll  have  my  own  vagary. 

My  love  is  blithe  and  buxom, 
And  sweet  and  fine  as  can  be, 

Fresh  and  gay  as  the  flowers  in  May, 
And  looks  like  Jack-a-dandy. 
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And  if  she  will  not  have  me, 

That  am  so  true  a  lover, 
I'll  drink  my  wine,  and  ne'er  repine, 

And  down  the  stairs  I'll  shove  her. 


But  if  that  she  will  love  me, 

I'll  be  as  kind  as  may  be  ; 
I'll  give  her  rings  and  pretty  things, 

And  deck  her  like  a  lady. 

Her  petticoat  of  satin, 

Her  gown  of  crimson  tabby, 

Lac'd  up  before,  and  spangled  o'er, 
Just  like  a  Bart'lemew  baby. 

Her  waistcoat  shall  be  scarlet, 
With  ribbons  tied  together  ; 

Her  stockings  of  a  Bow-dyed  hue, 
And  her  shoes  of  Spanish  leather. 

Her  smock  o'  th'  finest  holland, 

And  lac'd  in  every  quarter  ; 
Side  and  wide,  and  long  enough, 

To  hang  below  her  garter. 

Then  to  the  church  I'll  have  her, 
Where  we  will  wed  together  ; 

And  so  come  home  when  we  have  done, 
In  spite  of  wind  and  weather. 
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The  fiddlers  shall  attend  us, 

And  first  play  John,  come  kiss  me  ; 

And  when  that  we  have  danc'd  a  round, 
They  shall  play  Hit  or  miss  me. 

Then  hey  for  little  Mary, 

'Tis  she  I  love  alone,  sir  ; 
Let  any  man  do  what  he  can, 

I  will  have  her  or  none,  sir. 

A  version  of  an  old  English  song  ( Westmin- 
ster Drollery,  1671  ;  Dryderts  Miscellany 
Poems ;  and  ChappelFs  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  Olden  Times,  from  which 
this  copy  is  taken). 


CROSS  PURPOSES. 

TOM  loves  Mary  passing  well ; 

But  Mary,  she  loves  Harry: 
Whilst  Harry  sighs  for  bonny  Bell, 

And  finds  his  love  miscarry. 
For  bonny  Bell  for  Thomas  burns, 

Though  Mary  slights  his  Passion  : 
So  strangely  freakish  are  the  turns 

Of  human  inclination  ! 

As  much  as  Mary,  Thomas  grieves  ; 

Proud  Hal  despises  Mary ! 
And  all  the  flouts  that  Bell  receives 

From  Tom,  she  vents  on  Harry  ! 
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Thus  all  by  turns  are  wooed  and  woo, — 

No  turtles  can  be  truer  ! 
Each  loves  the  object  they  pursue  ; 

But  hates  the  kind  pursuer  ! 

Moll  gave  Hal  a  wreath  of  flowers  ; 

Which  he,  in  am'rous  folly, 
Consigned  to  Bell :  and,  in  a  few  hours, 

It  came  again  to  Molly. 
If  one  of  all  the  four  has  frowned, 

You  ne'er  saw  people  grummer ! 
If  one  has  smiled,  it  catches  round  ; 

And  all  are  in  good  humour. 

From  An  Eighteenth  Century  MS. 

(In  the  British  Museum). 


WOMAN'S  WILL. 

THAT  man's  a  fool  who  tries  by  art  and  skill 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  a  woman's  will : 
For  if  she  will,  she  will  ;  you  may  depend  on't — 
And  if  she  won't,  she  won't — and  there's  an  end 
on't. 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN  (i8th  Century). 
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SALLY  IN  OUR  ALLEY. 

OF  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart 

There's  none  like  pretty  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  land 

Is  half  so  sweet  as  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Her  father  he  makes  cabbage  nets, 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  them  ; 
Her  mother  she  sells  laces  long 

To  such  as  please  to  buy  them : 
But  sure  such  folk  could  ne'er  beget 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally ! 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

I  love  her  so  sincerely  : 
My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

And  bangs  me  most  severely — 
But  let  him  bang  his  bellyful, 

I'll  bear  it  all  for  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  down  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day — 
And  that's  a  day  that  comes  betwixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday  ; 
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For  then  I'm  drest  all  in  my  best 
To  walk  abroad  with  Sally  ; 

She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 
And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  carries  me  to  church, 

And  often  am  I  blamed 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch 

As  soon  as  text  is  named  ; 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon-time 

And  slink  away  to  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  down  our  alley. 

When  Christmas  comes  about  again 

O  then  I  shall  have  money  ; 
I'll  hoard  it  up,  and  box  it  all, 

I'll  give  it  to  my  honey : 
I  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pound, 

I'd  give  it  all  to  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  and  the  neighbours  all 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally  ; 
And,  but  for  her,  I'd  better  be 

A  slave  and  row  a  galley  ; 
But  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out 

O  then  I'll  marry  Sally, — 
O  then  we'll  wed,  and  then  we'll  bed  .  . 

But  not  in  our  alley  ! 

HENRY  CAREY  (         ?-i743). 
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THE   TRIO. 

WIT,  Love,  and  Reputation  walked 

One  ev'ning  out  of  town. 
They  sung,  they  laughed,  they  toyed,  they  talked, 

Till  night  came  darkling  on. 
Love,  wilful,  needs  would  be  their  guide, 

And  smiled  at  loss  of  day  ; 
On  her  the  kindred  pair  relied, 

And  lost  with  her  the  way. 

Damp  fell  the  dew,  the  wind  blew  cold, 

All  bleak  the  barren  moor  ; 
Across  they  toiled,  when  Love,  grown  bold, 

Knocked  loud  at  Labour's  door. 
A  while  within  the  reed-roofed  cot 

They  stood,  and  stared  at  Care  ; 
But  long  could  not  endure  the  spot, 

For  Poverty  was  there. 

The  twain  proposed,  next  morn  to  part, 

And  travel  different  ways. 
Quoth  Love,  "  I  soon  shall  find  a  heart !  " 

Wit  went  to  look  for  Praise. 
But  Reputation,  sighing,  spoke, 

"  'Tis  better  we  agree  ! 
Though  Love  may  laugh,  and  Wit  may  joke  ; 

Yet,  friends  !  take  care  of  me. 

"  Without  me,  Beauty  wins  no  heart ! 

Without  me,  Wit  is  vain  ! 
If  headstrong,  here  with  me  you  part ; 

We  ne'er  can  meet  again. 
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Of  me,  you  both  should  take  great  care  ; 

And  shun  the  rambling-  plan  ! 
No  calling  back,  my  friends,   I'll  hear  ; 

So  keep  me,  while  you  can  !  " 

Love  stopped  among  the  village  youth, 

Expecting  to  be  crowned, 
Enquiring  for  her  brother  Truth  ; 

But  Truth  was  never  found  ! 
She  sought  in  vain  ;  for  Love  was  blind, 

And  Hate  her  guidance  crost. 
'Tis  said,  since  Truth  she  cannot  find, 

That  Love  herself  is  lost ! 

GEORGE  ALEXANDER  STEVENS  (1710-1784). 


BONNIE  JOCKIE,    BRA  W  JOCKIE. 

BONNIE  Jockie,  braw  Jockie, 

Bonnie  Jockie  Latin, 
His  skin  was  like  the  silk  sae  fine, 

And  mine  was  like  the  satin. 

Bonnie  Jockie,  braw  Jockie, 

Bonnie  Jockie  Latin, 
Because  she  wudna  gi'e  him  a  kiss, 

His  heart  was  at  the  breakin'. 
Bonnie  Jockie,  etc. 
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Jockie  Latin's  gotten  a  wife, 
He  kentna  how  to  guide  her  ; 

He  put  a  saddle  on  her  back, 
And  bade  the  devil  ride  her. 
Bonnie  Jockie ,  etc. 

Old  Scottish  Song. 


CORN-RIGS  ARE  BONNY. 

MY  Patie  is  a  lover  gay  ; 

His  mind  is  never  muddy  ; 
His  breath  is  sweeter  than  new  hay  ; 

His  face  is  fair  and  ruddy. 
His  shape  is  handsome  middle  size  ; 

He's  stately  in  his  walking  ; 
The  shining  of  his  een  surprise  ; 

'Tis  heaven  to  hear  him  talking  ! 

Last  night  I  met  him  on  a  bank, 

Where  yellow  corn  was  growing  ; 
There  mony  a  kindly  word  he  spake, 

That  set  my  heart  a-glowing. 
He  kiss'd,  and  vow'd  he  wad  be  mine, 

And  lo'ed  me  best  of  ony  ; 
That  gars  me  like  to  sing  sinsyne, 

Corn-rigs  are  bonny  ! 

Let  maidens  of  a  silly  mind 

Refuse  what  maist  they're  wanting  ; 
Since  we  for  yielding  are  design'd, 

We  chastely  should  be  granting. 
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Then  I'll  comply  and  marry  Pate  ; 

And  syne  my  cockernony, 
He's  free  to  touzle  air  or  late, 

When  corn-rigs  are  bonny  ! 

ALLAN  RAMSAY  (1686-1758). 


HOW  SHALL   I  BE  SAD. 

HOW  shall  I  be  sad  when  a  husband  I  hae 
That  has  better  sense  than  ony  o'  thae 
Sour  weak  silly  fellows,  that  study  like  fools, 
To  sink  their  ain  joy,  an'  mak'  their  wives  snools. 
The  man  who  is  prudent  ne'er  lightlies  his  wife, 
Or  wi'  dull  reproaches  encourages  strife  ; 
He  praises  her  virtues,  an'  ne'er  will  abuse 
Her  for  a  sma'  failing,  but  find  an  excuse. 

ALLAN  RAMSAY  (1686-1758). 


BESSIE  BELL  AND  MARY  GRAY. 

O  BESSIE  BELL  and  Mary  Gray, 

They  were  twa  bonnie  lassies  ; 
They  bigget1  a  bower  on  yon  burn-brae,2 

And  theekit  it  ower  wi'  rashes.3 
Fair  Bessie  Bell  I  lo'ed  yestreen, 

And  thocht  I  ne'er  could  alter  ; 
But  Mary  Gray's  two  pawky4  een 

Gar'd  a'  my  fancy  falter. 
1  Built.       2  Bank  of  a  stream.       3  Rushes.        4  Cunning. 
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Bessie's  hair's  like  a  lint-tap, 

She  smiles  like  a  May  mornin', 
When  Phoebus  starts  frae  Thetis'  lap, 

The  hills  with  rays  adornin'  ; 
White  is  her  neck,  saft  is  her  hand, 

Her  waist  and  feet  fu'  genty, 
With  ilka  grace  she  can  command  : 

Her  lips,  O,  wow !  they're  denty. 

An'  Mary's  locks  are  like  the  craw, 

Her  een  like  diamonds  glances  : 
She's  aye  sae  clean,  redd-up,  and  braw  ; 

She  kills  whene'er  she  dances. 
Blythe  as  a  kid,  wi'  wit  at  will, 

She  blooming,  tight,  and  tall  is, 
And  guides  her  airs  sae  gracefu'  still  ; 

O  Jove,  she's  like  thy  Pallas  ! 

Dear  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 

Ye  unco  sair 1  oppress  us  ; 
Our  fancies  jee  between  ye  twa, 

Ye  are  sic  bonnie  lassies. 
Wae's  me  !  for  baith  I  canna  get  ; 

To  ane  by  law  we're  stentit ; 
Then  I'll  draw  cuts,  and  tak'  my  fate, 

And  be  wi'  ane  contentit. 

ALLAN  RAMSAY  (1686-1758). 

1  Very  sore. 
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GVE  ME  A  LASS  WP  A  LUMP  O'  LAND. 

GI'E  me  a  lass  wi'  a  lump  o'  land, 

And  we  for  life  shall  gang  thegither  ; 
Tho'  daft  or  wise,  I'll  ne'er  demand, 

Or  black  or  fair,  it  mak'sna  whether. 
I'm  aff  wi'  wit,  and  beauty  will  fade, 

And  blood  alone's  nae  worth  a  shilling  ; 
But  she's  that  rich,  her  market's  made, 

For  ilka  charm  about  her's  killing. 

Gi'e  me  a  lass  wi'  a  lump  o'  land, 

And  in  my  bosom  I'll  hug  my  treasure  ; 
Gin  I  had  ance  her  gear  in  my  hand, 

Should  love  turn  dowf,  it  will  find  pleasure. 
Laugh  on  wha  likes  ;  but  there's  my  hand, 

I  hate  with  poortith,  though  bonnie,  to  meddle  ; 
Unless  they  bring  cash,  or  a  lump  o'  land, 

They'll  ne'er  get  me  to  dance  to  their  fiddle. 

There's  mickle  guid  love  in  bands  and  bags  ; 

And  siller  and  gowd's  a  sweet  complexion  ; 
But  beauty  and  wit  and  virtue,  in  rags, 

Have  tint  the  art  of  gaining  affection. 
Love  tips  his  arrows  with  woods  and  parks, 

And  castles,  and  riggs,  and  muirs,  and  meadows ; 
And  naething  can  catch  our  modern  sparks, 

But  weel-tocher'd l  lasses,  or  jointur'd  widows. 
ALLAN  RAMSAY  (1686-1758). 

1  Dowered. 
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From  TAK   YOUR  AULD  CLOAK  ABOOT 
YE. 

ILKA  l  land  has  its  ain  lauch  ; 

Ilk  kind  o'  corn  has  its  ain  hool  ;  2 
I  think  the  world  is  a'  gang  wrang, 

When  ilka  wife  her  man  wad  rule  : 

Bell,  my  wife,  she  lo'es  na  strife, 

But  she  would  guide  me,  if  she  can  ; 
And  to  maintain  an  easy  life, 

I  aft  maun  yield,  though  I'm  guidman  : 
Nocht's  to  be  gain'd  at  woman's  hand, 

Unless  ye  gi'e  her  a'  the  plea  ; 
Then  I'll  leave  afF  where  I  began, 

And  tak'  my  auld  cloak  aboot  me. 

Old  Song:  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany  ', 
and  Percy's  Reliques  (The  English  version 
of  this  song  is  quoted  by  Shakespeare 
in  Othello,  Act  n.  Scene  Hi.). 


JOCKY  SAID    TO  JENNY. 

JOCKY  said  to  Jenny,  Jenny  wilt  thou  do't? 
Ne'er  a  fit,  quo'  Jenny,  for  my  tocher-gude  ; 
For  my  tocher-gude,  I  winna  marry  thee. 
E'en's  ye  like,  quo'  Johnnie  ;  ye  may  let  it  be  ! 
1  Every.  »  Husk. 
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I  ha'e  gowd  and  gear  ;  I  ha'e  land  eneuch  ; 
I  ha'e  seven  good  owsen  gangin'  in  the  pleuch  ; 
Gangin'  in  a  pleuch,  and  linkin'  ower  the  lea  : 
And  gin  ye  winna  tak'  me,  I  can  let  ye  be. 

I  ha'e  a  gude  ha'  house,  a  barn,  and  a  byre, 
A  stack  afore  the  door  ;  I'll  mak'  a  rantin  fire  : 
I'll  mak'  a  rantin  fire,  and  merry  shall  we  be  : 
And,  gin  ye  winna  tak'  me,  I  can  let  ye  be. 

Jenny  said  to  Jocky,  Gin  ye  winna  tell, 
Ye  shall  be  the  lad  ;  I'll  be  the  lass  mysel'  : 
Ye're  a  bonnie  lad,  and  I'm  a  lassie  free  ; 
Ye're  welcomer  to  tak'  me  than  to  let  me  be. 
From  Allan  Ramsay  *s  Tea-Table  Miscellany 
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HEARKEN,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
Young  Muirland  Willie  came  to  woo, 
Though  he  could  neither  say  nor  do  ; 

The  truth  I  tell  to  you. 
But  aye  he  cries,  what'er  betide, 
Maggie  I'se  ha'e  to  be  my  bride. 

With  afal  da  dal  la  lal, 

La  la  lal  la, 

La  la  fa  lal  la  fa  lal  lal. 

On  his  gray  yaud  as  he  did  ride, 
With  dirk  and  pistol  by  his  side, 
He  prick'd  her  on  with  mickle  pride, 
With  mickle  mirth  and  glee  ; 
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Out  ower  yon  moss,  out  ower  yon  muir, 
Till  he  came  to  her  daddie's  door. 
With  afal,  dal,  etc. 

Guidman,  quoth  he,  be  ye  within  ? 
I'm  come  your  douchter's  luve  to  win  : 
I  carena  for  makin'  muckle  din  ; 

What  answer  gi'e  you  me  ? — 
Now,  wooer,  quoth  he,  wad  ye  licht  doun, 
I'll  gi'e  ye  my  douchter's  luve  to  win. 
With  afal,  dal,  etc. 

Now,  wooer,  sin  ye  are  lichtit  doun, 
Where  do  ye  win,  or  in  what  toun  ? 
I  think  my  douchter  winna  gloom 

On  sic  a  lad  as  ye. 
The  wooer  he  steppit  up  the  house, 
And  wow  but  he  was  wondrous  crouse  ! 
With  afal,  dal,  etc. 

I  ha'e  three  owsen  in  a  pleuch, 

Twa  guid  gaun  yauds,  and  gear  eneuch — 

The  place  they  ca'  it  Cadeneugh  ; 

I  scorn  to  tell  a  lie : 
Besides  I  haud,  frae  the  great  laird, 
A  peat-spot  and  a  lang  kale-yard. 
With  afal,  dal,  etc. 

The  maid  put  on  her  kirtle  brown  ; 
It  was  the  brawest  in  a'  the  toun  ; 
I  wat  on  him  she  didna  gloom, 
But  blinkit  bonnilie. 
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The  lover  he  stentit  up  in  haste, 
And  grippit  her  hard  about  the  waist. 
With  a  fal>  dal,  etc. 

To  win  young  love,  rnaid,  I'm  come  here  ; 
I'm  young,  and  ha'e  eneuch  o'  gear  ; 
And  for  mysel  ye  needna  fear  ; 

Troth,  by  me  when  ye  like. 
He  took  aff  his  bannet,  and  spat  in  his  chew, 
He  dichtit  his  gab,1  and  he  pried  her  mou'.2 
With  afal,  dal,  etc. 

The  maiden  blush'd  and  bringit  fu'  law : 
She  hadna  will  to  say  him  na  ; 
But  to  her  daddie  she  left  it  a', 

As  they  twa  could  agree. 
The  luver  he  gave  her  the  tither  kiss, 
Syne  ran  to  her  daddie  and  tellt  him  this. 
With  afal,  dal,  etc. 

Your  douchter  wadna  say  me  na, 
But  to  yourseF  she  has  left  it  a', 
And  we  could  'gree  between  us  twa — 
Say  what  will  ye  gi'e  me  wi'  her  ? 
Now,  wooer,  quoth  he,  I  ha'e  na  mickle, 
But  sic  as  I  ha'e  ye'se  get  a  pickle. 
With  afal,  dal,  etc. 

A  kilnfu'  o'  corn  I'll  gi'e  to  thee, 

Three  soums  o'  sheep,  twa  guid  milk  kye  ; 3 

Ye'se  ha'e  the  waddin'-dinner  free  ; 

Troth,  I  dow  do  nae  mair. 
1  Wiped  his  lips.          2  Mouth.          3  Cows. 
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Content,  quoth  Willie,  a  bargain  be't, 
I'm  far  frae  hame  ;  make  haste,  let's  do't. 
With  afal,  dal>  etc. 


The  bridal  day  it  came  to  pass, 
With  mony  blithesome  lad  and  lass  ; 
But  siccan  a  day  there  never  was, 

Sic  mirth  was  never  seen. 
This  winsome  couple  straikit  hands  ; 
Mess  John  tied  up  the  marriage  bands, 
With  afal,  dal,  etc. 

And  our  bride's  maidens  were  na  few, 
Wi'  tap-knots,  lug-knots,  a'  in  blue  ; 
Frae  tap  to  tae  they  were  bran  new, 

And  blinkit  bonnilie. 
Their  toys  and  mutches  were  sae  clean, 
They  glanced  in  our  lad's  een. 
With  afal,  dal,  etc. 

Sic  hirdum-dirdum,  and  sic  din, 
Wi'  he  ower  her,  and  she  ower  him  ; 
The  minstrels  they  did  never  blin', 

Wi'  mickle  mirth  and  glee  ; 
And  aye  they  bobbit,  and  aye  they  beck't, 
And  aye  they  reel'd,  and  aye  they  set. 
With  afal,  dal,  etc. 

From  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany 
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GIN  YE  MEET  A  BONNIE  LASSIE. 

GIN  ye  meet  a  bonnie  lassie, 

Gi'e  her  a  kiss  and  let  her  gae  ; 
But  if  ye  meet  a  dirtie  hizzie, 

Fy,  gar  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae. 
Be  sure  ye  dinna  quit  the  grip 

Of  ilka  joy  when  ye  are  young, 
Before  auld  age  your  vitals  nip, 

And  lay  ye  twa-fauld  ower  a  rung. 

Sweet  youth's  a  blythe  and  heartsome  time 

Then  lads  and  lasses,  while  it's  May, 
Gae  pou  the  gowan  in  its  prime, 

Before  it  wither  and  decay. 
Watch  the  saft  minutes  o'  delight, 

When  Jenny  speaks  below  her  breath, 
And  kisses,  layin'  a'  the  wyte1 

On  you  if  she  keep  ony  skaith.2 

Haith,  ye're  ill-bred,  she'll  smilin'  say, 

Ye'll  worry  me,  ye  greedy  rook  ; 
Syne  frae  your  arms  she'll  rin  away, 

And  hide  hersel'  in  some  dark  neuk. 
Her  lauch  will  lead  ye  to  the  place, 

Where  lies  the  happiness  ye  want  ; 
And  plainly  tell  ye  to  your  face, 

Nineteen  nay-says  are  hauf  a  grant. 
1  Blame.  2  Vexation. 
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Now  to  her  heavin'  bosom  cling, 

And  sweetly  twylie  for  a  kiss  ; 
Frae  her  fair  finger  whup  a  ring, 

As  token  o'  a  future  bliss. 
These  benisons,  I'm  very  sure, 

Are  of  kind  heaven's  indulgent  grant  ; 
Then,  surly  carles,  wheesht  !  forbear 

To  plague  us  wi'  your  whinin'  cant  ! 

From  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany  (1724). 


WOO'D,  AND  MARRIED,  AND  A\ 

THE  bride  cam  out  o'  the  byre, 
And  oh,  as  she  dighted  her  cheeks  : 
"  Sirs,  I'm  to  be  married  the  night, 
And  have  neither  blankets  nor  sheets  ; 
Have  neither  blankets  nor  sheets, 
Nor  scarce  a  coverlet  too  ; 
The  bride  that  has  a'  thing  to  borrow, 
Has  e'en  right  muckle  ado  !  " 
Wotfd,  and  married,  and  a?  , 
Married,  and  woo'd,  and  a?  ! 
And  was  she  nae  very  wee  I  aff, 
That  was  woo'd,  and  married,  and  a1  ? 

Out  spake  the  bride's  father, 

As  he  cam'  in  frae  the  pleugh  : 

"  Oh,  haud  your  tongue,  my  dochter, 

And  ye'se  get  gear  eneugh  ; 
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The  stirk  l  stands  i'  the  tether, 
And  our  braw  bawsint  yaud,2 
Will  carry  ye  hame  your  corn—- 
What wad  ye  be  at,  ye  jaud  ?  " 

Out  spake  the  bride's  mither  : 
"What  deil  needs  a'  this  pride  ? 
I  had  nae  a  plack  in  my  pouch 
That  night  I  was  a  bride  ; 
My  gown  was  linsey  woolsey, 
And  ne'er  a  sark  ava  ; 
And  ye  ha'e  ribbons  and  buskins, 
Mair  than  ane  or  twa  "  .  .   .   . 

Out  spake  the  bride's  brither, 

As  he  cam'  in  wi'  the  kye  : 3 

"  Poor  Willie  wad  ne'er  ha'e  ta'en  ye, 

Had  he  kent  ye  as  weel  as  I  ; 

For  ye're  baith  proud  and  saucy 

And  no  for  a  poor  man's  wife  ; 

Gin  I  canna  get  a  better, 

Tse  ne'er  tak'  ane  i'  my  life." 


Out  spake  the  bride's  sister, 
As  she  came  in  frae  the  byre  : 
"  O  gin  I  were  but  married, 
It's  a'  that  I  desire  ; 

1  Young  cow.  2  White  striped  horse. 

s  Cattle. 
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But  we  poor  folk  maun  live  single, 
And  do  the  best  that  we  can  ; 
I  dinna  care  what  I  should  want, 
If  I  could  but  get  a  man." 

ALEXANDER  Ross  (1699-1784). 


THE  WAY  TO   WOO. 

OH  tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  bonnie  young  lassie, 

Oh  tell  me,  young  lassie,  how  for  to  woo  ? 
Oh  tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  bonnie  sweet  lassie, 

Oh  tell  me,  sweet  lassie,  how  for  to  woo  ? 
Say,  maun  I  roose  your  cheeks  like  the  morning  ? 

Lips  like  the  roses  fresh  moisten'd  wi'  dew  ? 
Say,  maun  I  roose  your  een's  pawkie  scorning  ? 

Oh  tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  how  for  to  woo  ! 

Ha'e  na  ye  roosed  my  cheeks  like  the  morning  ? 

Ha'e  na  ye  roosed  my  cherry-red  mou  ? 
Ha'e  na  ye  come  ower  sea,  muir,  and  mountain  ? 
What   mair,  my  dear  Johnnie,  need  ye  for  to 

woo? 

Far  ha'e  ye  wander'd,  I  ken,  my  dear  laddie  ! 
Now  that  ye've  found  me,  there's  nae  cause  to 

rue  ; 
Wi'   health   we'll   ha'e   plenty  —  I'll   never   gang 

gaudy  : 

I    ne'er   wish'd   for   mair  than  a  heart  that  is 
true. 
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She  hid  her  fair  face  in  her  true  lover's  bosom  ; 

The  saft  tear  of  transport,  fill'd  ilk  lover's  e'e  ; 
The  burnie  ran  sweet  by  their  side  as  they  sabbit, 

And  sweet  sang  the  mavis  abune  on  the  tree. 
He  clasp'd  her,  he  press'd  her,  he  ca'd  her   his 
hinnie, 

And  aften  he  tasted  her  hinnie-sweet  mou  ; 
And    aye,    'tween    ilk    kiss,    she   sigh'd    to   her 
Johnnie — 

Oh  laddie  !  oh  laddie  !  weel  weel  can  ye  woo  ! 

HECTOR  MACNEILL  (1746-1818). 


COME  UNDER  MY  PLAIDIE. 

COME  under  my  plaidle,  the  nicht's  gaun  to  fa'  ; 
Come  in  frae  the  cauld  blast,  the  drift,  and   the 

snaw : 

Come  under  my  plaidie,  and  sit  down  beside  me, 
There's    room   in't,  dear   lassie,  believe    me,   for 

twa. 

Come  under  my  plaidie,  and  sit  down  beside  me, 
I'll  hap  ye  frae  ev'ry  cauld  blast  that  can  blaw  ; 

0  come   under  my  plaidie,  and  sit  down  beside 

me, 

There's   room   in't,   dear  lassie,  believe   me,   for 
twa. 

"  Gae  'wa'  wi'  yer  plaidie  !  auld  Donald,  gae  'wa'; 

1  fear  na  the  cauld  blast,  the  drift,  nor  the  snaw ! 
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Gae  'wa'  wi'  yer  plaidie  !     I'll  no  sit  beside  ye  ; 
Ye  micht  be  my  gutcher x !  auld  Donald,  gae  'wa': 
I'm  gaun  to  meet  Johnnie — he's  young  and  he's 

bonnie  ; 

He's  been  at  Meg's  bridal,  fu'  trig  and  fu'  braw ! 
Nane  dances  sae  lichtly,  sae  gracefu',  sae  tichtly, 
His  cheek's  like  the  new  rose,  his  brow's  like  the 

snaw !  " 

4 'Dear   Marion,    let   that   flee   stick   fast   to  the 

wa' ; 

Your  Jock's  but  a  gowk,  and  has  naething  ava'; 
The  hail  o'  his  pack  he  has  now  on  his  back  ; 
He's  thretty,  and  I  am  but  threescore  and  twa. 
Be    frank    now,    and    kindly — I'll    busk    ye   aye 

finely  ; 

To  kirk  or  to  market  there'll  few  gang  sae  braw  ; 
A  bien  2  house  to  hide  in,  a  chaise  for  to  ride  in, 
And  flunkeys  to  'tend  ye  as  aft  as  ye  ca'." 

"  My  father  aye  tauld  me,  my  mither  and  a'. 
Ye'd   mak'  a   guid   husband,  and   keep   me   aye 

braw. 
It's   true    I    lo'e  Johnnie ;    he's   young   and   he's 

bonnie; 

But,  wae's  me  !  I  ken  he  has  naething  ava' ! 
I  ha'e  little  tocher  ;  ye've  made  a  guid  offer  ; 
I'm  now  mair  than  twenty  ;  my  time  is  sma' ! 
Sae  gi'e  me  your  plaidie  ;  I'll  creep  in  beside  ye  ; 
I    thocht   ye'd   been  aulder  than  threescore   and 

twa !  " 
1  Grandsire.  2  Luxurious. 
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She  crap  in  ayont  him  ;  beside  the  stane  wa', 
Whare  Johnnie    was    list'ning-,    and    heard    her 

tell  a'  ; 
The   day   was   appointed  !  —  his    proud   heart   it 

dunted, 

And  strack  'gainst  his  side,  as  if  bursting  in  twa. 
He  wander'd  hame  weary,  the  nicht  it  was  dreary, 
And,  thowless,  he  tint  his  gate  'mang  the  deep 

snaw  : 
The  howlet  was  screamin',  while  Johnnie  cried, 

"  Women 
Wad   marry   Auld   Nick,  if  he'd  keep  them  aye 

braw\" 

HECTOR  MACNEILL  (1746-1818). 


LASS,   GIN  YE  LO'E  ME. 

I  HA'E  laid  a  herring  in  saut 
Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo  ; 
I  ha'e  brew'd  a  forpit  o'  maut, 
An'  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo 
Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo  ; 
I  ha'e  a  calf  will  soon  be  a  coo  ; 
I  ha'e  a  pig  will  soon  be  a  soo  ; 
An'  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  \voo : 

I  ha'e  a  house  upon  yon  moor — 
Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo  ; 
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Three  sparrows  may  dance  upon  the  floor, 

And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo  : 

I  ha'e  a  butt,  and  I  ha'e  a  ben l  — 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo  ; 

A  penny  to  keep,  and  a  penny  to  spen', 

An'  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo : 

I  ha'e  a  hen  wi'  a  happity  leg — 
Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo  ; 
That  ilka  day  lays  me  an  egg, 
An'  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo  : 
I  ha'e  a  cheese  upon  my  shelf — 
Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo — 
And  soon  wi'  mites  'twill  rin  itself, 
And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 

JAMES  TYTLER  (1747-1805). 


LET  THE  TOAST  PASS. 

HERE'S  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen, 

Here's  to  the  widow  of  fifty  ; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant  quean, 

And  here's  to  the  housewife  that's  thrifty. 

CHORUS. — Let  the  toast  pass 
Drink  to  the  lass, 
Til  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse 

for  the  glass. 
1  Kitchen  and  parlour. 
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Here's  to  the  charmer  whose  dimples  we  prize. 

Now  to  the  maid  who  has  none,  sir : 
Here's  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes, 

And  here's  to  the  nymph  with  but  one,  sir  : 

CHORUS. — Let  the  toast  pass •,  etc. 

Here's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow, 
And  to  her  that's  as  brown  as  a  berry  ; 

Here's  to  the  wife,  with  a  face  full  of  woe, 
And  now  to  the  girl  that  is  merry. 

CHORUS. — Let  the  toast  pass •,  etc. 

For  let  'em  be  clumsy,  or  let  'em  be  slim, 
Young  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather  ; 

So  fill  the  pint  bumper  quite  up  to  the  brim, 
And  let  e'en  us  toast  them  together : 

CHORUS. — Let  the  toast  pass,  etc. 

RICHARD  SHERIDAN  (1757-1816). 


THE  GREY  COCK. 

0  SAW  ye  my  father,  or  saw  ye  my  mother, 
Or  saw  ye  my  true  love  John  ? 

1  saw  not  your  father,  I  saw  not  your  mother, 

But  I  saw  your  true  love  John. 
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It's  now  ten  at  night,  and  the  stars  gi'e  nae  light : 
And  the  bells  they  ring  ding,  dang ! 

He's  met  wi'  some  delay,  that  causeth  him  to  stay  ; 
But  he  will  be  here  ere  lang. 

The  surly  auld  carle  did  naething  but  snarl, 

And  Johny's  face  it  grew  red  ; 
Yet  tho'  he  often  sigh'd,  he  ne'er  a  word  reply'd, 

Till  a'  were  asleep  in  bed. 

Up  Johny  rose,  and  to  the  door  he  goes, 

And  gently  tirled  at  the  pin  ; 
The  lassie  takin'  tent,  unto  the  door  she  went, 

And  she  open'd  and  let  him  in. 

And  are  ye  come  at  last ;  and  do  I  hold  ye  fast  ? 

And  is  my  Johny  true  ? 
I  have  nae  time  to  tell,  but  sae  lang's  I  like  mysel', 

Sae  lang  shall  I  love  you. 

Flee  up,  flee  up,  my  bonny  grey  cock, 

And  craw  whan  it  is  day  ; 
Your  neck  shall  be  like  the  bonny  beaten  gold, 

And  your  wings  of  the  siller  grey. 

The  cock  prov'd  false,  and  untrue  he  was, 

For  he  crew  an  hour  ower  soon  ; 
The  lassie  thought  it  day  when  she  sent  her  love 
away, 

And  it  was  but  a  blink  of  the  moon. 

From  Herd's  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
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TIBBIE  FOWLER. 

TIBCJE  Fowler  o'  the  Glen, 

There's  ower  mony  wooing  at  her  ; 
Tibbie  Fowler  o'  the  Glen, 

There's  ower  mony  wooing  at  her. 
Wooin'  at  her,  pu'in'  at  her, 

Courtin'  her,  and  canna  get  her  ; 
Silly  elf,  it's  for  her  pelf 

That  a'  the  lads  are  wooin'  at  her. 

Ten  cam'  east,  and  ten  cam'  west ; 

Ten  cam'  rowin'  ower  the  water  ; 
Twa  cam'  down  the  lang  dyke-side : 1 

There's  twa-and-thirty  wooin'  at  her. 
There's  seven  butt  and  seven  ben,2 

Seven  in  the  pantry  wi'  her  ; 
Twenty  head  about  the  door  : 

There's  ane-and-forty  wooin'  at  her. 

She's  got  pendles  in  her  lugs  ;3 
Cockle-shells  wad  set  her  better  ! 

High-heel'd  shoon,  and  siller  tags, 
And  a'  the  lads  are  wooin'  at  her. 

Be  a  lassie  e'er  sae  black, 

Gin  she  ha'e  the  name  o'  siller,3 

Set  her  up  on  Tintock  tap, 

The  wind  will  blaw  a  man  untill  her. 

1  Long-  wall.  2  Kitchen  and  parlour. 

3  Ears.  4  Silver,  money. 
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Be  a  lassie  e'er  so  fair 

An'  she  want  the  penny  siller, 

A  flie  may  fell  her  i'  the  air, 
Before  a  man  be  even'd  till  her. 

From  Herd's  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Scottish  Songs  (1776). 


SOUTHLAND  JENNY  AND  NORLAND 
JOHNNIE. 

A  SOUTHLAND  Jenny,  that  was  right  bonnie, 

Had  for  a  suitor  a  Norland  Johnnie  ; 

But  he  was  sicken  a  bashful  wooer, 

That  he  could  scarcely  speak  unto  her  ; 

Till  blinks  o'  her  beauty,  and  hopes  o'  her  siller, 

Forced  him  at  last  to  tell  his  mind  till  her. 

My  dear,  quoth  he,  we'll  nae  langer  tarry, 

Gin  ye  can  lo'e  me,  let's  o'er  the  muir  and  marry. 

SHE. 

Come,  come  awa'  then,  my  Norland  laddie, 
Though  we  gang  neatly,  some  are  mair  gawdy  ; 
And  albeit  I  have  neither  gowd  nor  money, 
Come,  and  I'll  ware  my  beauty  on  thee. 

HE. 

Ye  lasses  o'  the  south,  ye're  a'  for  dressing  ; 
Lasses  o'  the  north  mind  milking  and  threshing  ; 
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My  minnie  wad  be  angry,  and  sae  wad  my  daddy, 

Should  I  marry  ane  as  drink  as  a  lady  ; 

For   I   maun  J   ha'e   a   wife   that  will  rise   i'  the 

morning-, 

Crudle  a'  the  milk,  and  keep  the  house  a'  scolding, 
Toolie  vvi'  her  nei'bours,  and  learn  at  my  minny, 
A  Norland  Jocky  maun  ha'e  a  Norland  Jenny. 

SHE. 

My  father's  only  daughter,  and  twenty  thousand 

roun', 

Shall  never  be  bestow'd  on  sic  a  silly  clown  : 
For  a'  that  I  said  was  to  try  what  was  in  ye  ; 
Gae    hame,    ye    Norland  Jock,    and    court    your 

Norland  Jenny. 

From  HercCs  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
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THE  CAULDRIFE'2'   WOOER. 

THERE  cam'  a  young  man  to  my  daddie's  door> 
My  daddie's  door,  my  daddie's  door  ; 
There  cam'  a  young  man  to  my  daddie's  door  ; 
Cam'  seeking  me  to  woo. 

And  wow  !  but  he  was  a  br  aw*  young  lad> 
A  brisk  young  lad,  and  a  braw  young  lad, 
And  wow  /  but  he  was  a  braw  young  lad, 

Cam*  seeking  me  to  woo. 
1  Must.  •    2  Cold-natured.  8  Handsome. 
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But  I  was  baking  when  he  came, 
When  he  came,  when  he  came, 
I  took  him  in  and  gied  him  a  scone, 
To  thowe  his  frozen  mou'. 

I  set  him  in  aside  the  bink, 
I  ga'e  him  bread  and  ale  to  drink  ; 
But  ne'er  a  blythe  styme l  wad  he  blink, 
Until  his  wame  2  was  fu'. 

Gae,  get  you  gone,  you  cauldrife  wooer, 
Ye  sour-looking,  cauldrife  wooer  ! 
I  straightway  show'd  him  to  the  door, 
Saying  come  nae  mair  to  woo. 

There  lay  a  deuk-dub 3  before  the  door  ; 
Before  the  door,  before  the  door  ; 
There  lay  a  deuk-dub  before  the  door, 
And  there  fell  he,  I  trow  ! 

Out  cam'  the  guidman,  and  high  he  shouted  ; 
Out  cam'  the  guidwife,  and  low  she  louted  ; 
And  a'  the  toun-neebors  were  gather'd  about  it ; 
And  there  lay  he  I  trow  ! 

Then  out  cam'  I,  and  sneer'd  and  smil'd  ; 
"  Ye  cam'  to  woo,  but  ye're  a'  befyled  ; 
Ye're  fa'en  i'  the  dirt,  and  ye're  a'  beguiled  ; 
We'll  ha'e  nae  mair  o'  you  ! " 

From  Herd's  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 

Scottish  Songs  (1776). 
1  Glimmer  (Sense).  2  Stomach.  3  Duck-pond. 
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THE  PLOUGHMAN. 

THE  ploughman  he's  a  bonnie  lad, 

And  a'  his  warks  at  leisure, 
And  when  that  he  comes  hame  at  e'en, 
He  kisses  me  wi'  pleasure. 

Then  zip  isoft  now,  my  ploughman  lad, 
And  hey,  my  merry  ploughman  ; 
Of  a?  the  lads  that  I  do  see, 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 

Now  the  blooming  Spring  comes  on, 

He  takes  his  yoking  early, 
And  whistling  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 

He  goes  to  fallow  clearly. 

When  the  ploughman  comes  hame  at  e'en 

He's  aften  wat  and  weary  ; 
Cast  off  the  wat,  put  on  the  dry, 

An'  gae  to  bed,  my  dearie. 

I  will  wash  my  ploughman's  hose, 

And  I  will  wash  his  o'erlay : 
I  will  mak'  my  ploughman's  bed, 
And  cheer  him  late  and  early. 

Merry  butt  and  merry  ben, 
Merry  is  -my  ploughman. 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 
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Plough  yon  hill,  and  plough  yon  dale, 

Plough  yon  faugh  and  fallow  ; 
Wha  winna  drink  the  ploughman's  health 

Is  but  a  dirty  fellow. 
Merry  butt)  etc. 

From  Herd's  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
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From  O  GIN  MY  LOVE  WERE  YON  RED 
ROSE. 

O  GIN  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  \va', 
And  I  mysel'  a  drap  of  dew, 

Down  on  that  red  rose  I  would  fa'. 

O  my  love's  bonnie,  bonnie,  bonnie  ; 
My  loves  bonnie  and  fair  to  see : 
Whene'er  Hook  on  her  weel-faur  d  face 
She  looks  and  smiles  again  to  me. 

O  gin  my  love  were  a  pickle  o'  wheat, 

And  growing  upon  yon  lily  lee, 
And  I  mysel'  a  bonnie  wee  bird, 

Awa'  wi'  that  pickle  o'  wheat  I  wad  flee. 
O  my  loves  bonnie ,  etc. 

From  Herds  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Scottish  Songs  (1776). 
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ROBIN  IS  MY  ONLY  JO. 

ROBIN  is  my  only  jo, 
Robin  has  the  art  to  lo'e, 
So  to  his  suit  I  mean  to  bow, 

Because  I  ken  he  lo'es  me. 
Happy,  happy  was  the  shower, 
That  led  me  to  his  birken  bower, 
Where  first  of  love  I  fand  the  power, 

And  kend  that  Robin  lo'ed  me. 


They  speak  of  napkins,  speak  of  rings, 
Speak  of  gloves  and  kissing  strings, 
And  name  a  thousand  bonnie  things, 

And  ca'  them  signs  he  lo'es  me. 
But  I  prefer  a  smack  of  Rob, 
Sporting  on  the  velvet  fog, 
To  gifts  as  lang's  a  plaiden  wob, 

Because  I  ken  he  lo'es  me. 


He's  tall  and  sonsy,  frank  and  free, 
Lo'ed  by  a',  and  dear  to  me. 
Wi'  him  I'd  live,  wi'  him  I'd  dee, 

Because  my  Robin  lo'es  me. 
My  titty,  Mary,  said  to  me, 
Our  courtship  but  a  joke  wad  be, 
And  I  'fore  lang  be  made  to  see, 

That  Robin  did  na  lo'e  me. 
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But  little  kens  she  what  has  been, 
Me  and  my  honest  Rob  between. 
And  in  his  wooing,  O  sae  keen 

Kind  Robin  is  that  lo'es  me. 
Then  fly,  ye  lazy  hours  away, 
And  hasten  on  the  happy  day, 
When  "join  your  hands,"  Mess  John  shall 
say  ; 

And  mak'  him  mine  that  lo'es  me. 

Till  then,  let  every  chance  unite, 
To  weigh  our  love,  and  fix  delight, 
And  I'll  look  down  on  such  wi'  spite, 

Who  doubt  that  Robin  lo'es  me. 
O  hey,  Robin,  quo'  she, 
O  hey,  Robin,  quo'  she, 
O  hey,  Robin,  quo'  she, 

Kind  Robin  lo'es  me. 
From  Herd's  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 

Scottish  Songs  (1776). 


MY  JEANY. 

MY  Jeany  and  I  have  toil'd 
The  live-lang  summer-day, 

Till  we  amaist  were  spoil'd 
At  making  of  the  hay  : 
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Her  kurchy  was  of  Holland  clear, 

Ty'd  on  her  bonny  brow  ; 
I  whisper'd  something  in  her  ear, 

But  what's  that  to  you? 

Her  stockings  were  of  Kersy  green, 

As  tight  as  ony  silk  : 
O  sic  a  leg  was  never  seen, 

Her  skin  was  white  as  milk  ; 
Her  hair  was  black  as  ane  could  wish, 

And  sweet,  sweet  was  her  mou  ; 
Oh  !  Jeany  daintily  can  kiss, 

.But  what's  that  to  you  ? 

From  Herd's  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Scottish  Songs  (1776). 


THE  BARRIN*  O'  THE  DOOR. 

IT  fell  about  the  Martinmas  time, 
And  a  gay  time  it  was  then,  O  ! 
That  our  guidwife  had  puddin's  to  mak' ! 
And  she  boil'd  them  in  a  pan,  O  ! 

The  barrirf  0'  oordoor,  weel,  weel,  weelf 
O,  the  barrin*  0'  oor  door,  weelf 

The  win'  blew  cauld  frae  north  to  south, 

It  blew  into  the  floor,  O  ! 
Quoth  our  guidman  to  our  guidwife, 

"  Get  up  and  bar  the  door,  O  !  " 
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"  My  hand  is  in  my  husswifeskip, 

Guidman,  as  ye  may  see,  O ! 
An'  it  should  na  be  barr'd  this  hundred  year, 

It'll  no  be  barr'd  by  me,  O  ! " 

They  made  a  paction  'tween  them  twa, 

They  made  it  firm  and  sure,  O  ! 
Whaever  spak'  the  foremost  word 

Should  rise  and  bar  the  door,  O  ! 

Then  by  there  cam'  twa  gentlemen, 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  nicht,  O  ! 
And  they  could  neither  see  house  nor  ha', 

Nor  coal  nor  candle  licht,  O  ! 

And,  oh,  they  were  hungry,  cauld,  and  weet, 

An'  it  was  an  awfu'  nicht,  O  ! 
And  when  they  saw  the  open  door 

Their  hearts  lap  at  the  sicht,  O  ! 

"  Now  whether  is  this  a  rich  man's  house, 

Or  whether  is  it  a  poor,  O  ?  " 
But  ne'er  a  word  wad  ane  o'  them  speak, 

For  the  barrin'  o'  the  door,  O  ! 

And  first  they  ate  the  white  puddin's, 
And  syne  they  ate  the  black,  O  ! 

And  muckle  thocht  the  guidwife  t'  hersel', 
Yet  ne'er  a  word  she  spak',  O  ! 
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Then  said  the  ane  unto  the  other — 
"  Here,  man,  tak'  ye  my  knife,  O ! 

Do  ye  tak'  aff  the  auld  man's  beard, 
And  I'll  kiss  the  guidwife,  O  !  " 

"  But  there's  nae  water  in  the  house, 

What  shall  we  do  then,  O  ?  " 
"  What  ails  ye  at  the  puddin'  bree 

That  boils  into  the  pan,  O  ?  " 

O  up  then  started  our  guidman, 

And  an  angry  man  was  he,  O ! 
"  Will  ye  kiss  my  wife  before  my  e'en, 

An'  scauld  me  wi'  puddin'  bree,  O?  " 

Then  up  and  started  our  guidwife, 
Ga'e  three  skips  ower  the  floor,  O ! 

"Guidman,  ye've  spoken  the  formost  word, 
Get  up  and  bar  the  door,  O  ! " 

From  Herd's  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Scottish  Songs  (1776). 


O  GAE  TO  THE  KYE  WP  ME,  JOHNNIE. 

O  GAE  to  the  kye  wi'  me,  Johnnie, 
O  gae  to  the  kye  wi'  me  ; 
O  gae  to  the  kye  wi'  me, 

And  I'll  be  merry  wi'  thee. 
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And  wasna  she  wordy  o'  kisses, 
And  wasna  she  wordy  o'  three, 
And  wasna  she  wordy  o'  kisses, 
That  gaed  to  the  kye  wi'  me  ? 

I  have  a  house  a-biggin,1 
[And  siller  2  to  mak'  it  braw  ; 
I  have  a  lass  to  bring  hame  till't, 
That  pleases  me  best  of  a'. 

And  if  there  be  a  wee  bairnie, 

As  I  trow  there  may  be, 

I  have  a  canny  auld  mother, 

Will  doudle  it  on  her  knee.]3 

From  Herd's  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Scottish  Songs  (1776). 


DEAR  ROGER,  IF  YOUR  JENNY  GECK. 

DEAR  Roger,  if  your  Jenny  geek,4 
And  answer  kindness  with  a  slight, 

Seem  unconcern'd  at  her  neglect, 
For  women  in  a  man  delight : 

1  Building-.  2  Silver,  money. 

3  The  lines  within  brackets  have  been  given  this  newTand 
sweeter  rendering  by  Robert  Chambers  [1802-71]. 

4  Scorn. 
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But  them  despise  who're  soon  defeat, 
And  with  a  simple  face  give  way 

To  a  repulse  ; — then  be  not  blate,1 
Push  bauldly  on,  and  win  the  day  ! 

When  maidens,  innocently  young, 

Say  aften  what  they  never  mean, 
Ne'er  mind  their  pretty  lying  tongue, 

But  tent  the  language  of  their  een  : 
If  these  agree,  and  she  persist 

To  answer  all  your  love  with  hate, 
Seek  elsewhere  to  be  better  blest, 

And  let  her  sigh  when  'tis  too  late. 

From  Herd's  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Scottish  Songs  (1776). 


TO  HAE  A    WIFE  AND  RULE  A    WIFE. 

TO  hae  a  wife  and  rule  a  wife, 

Tak's  a  wise  man,  tak's  a  wise  man  ; 
But  to  get  a  wife  to  rule  a  man, 

O  that  ye  can,  O  that  ye  can. 
So  the  wife  that's  wise  ye  aye  maun  prize, 

For  they're  few,  ye  ken,  they're  few,  ye  ken  ; 
O  Solomon  says  ye'll  no  find  ane, 

In  hundreds  ten,  in  hundreds  ten. 
1  Sheepish. 
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So  he  that  gets  a  guid,  guid  wife, 

Gets  gear  eneuch,  gets  gear  eneuch  ; 
And  he  that  gets  an  ill,  ill  wife, 

Gets  cares  eneuch,  gets  cares  eneuch. 
A  man  may  spend,  and  hae  to  the  end, 

If  his  wife  be  ought,  if  his  wife  be  ought  ; 
But  a  man  may  spare,  and  aye  be  bare, 

If  his  wife  be  nought,  if  his  wife  be  nought. 

Old  Song. 

From  Chambers^  Songs  of  Scotland  prior  to 
Burns  (1862). 


THE  LAIRD  O'  COCKPEN. 

[THE  TWO  LAST  STANZAS  WERE  ADDED  BY  Miss 
FERRIER.] 

THE  Laird  o'  Cockpen,  he's  proud  and  he's  great; 
His  mind  is  ta'en  up  wi'  the  things  o'  the  state  ; 
He  wanted  a  wife  his  braw  house  to  keep  ; 
But  favour  wi'  wooin'  was  fashious  to  seek. 

Doun  by  the  dyke-side  a  lady  did  dwell, 
At  his  table-head  he  thought  she'd  look  well  : 
M'Cleish's  ae  daughter  o'  Claverse-ha'  Lee  — 
A  pennyless  lass  wi'  a  lang  pedigree. 

His  wig  was  well-pouther'd,  as  guid  as  when  new, 
His  waistcoat  was  white,  his  coat  it  was  blue  : 
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He  put  on  a  ring,  a  sword,  and  cock'd  hat — 
And  wha  could  refuse  the  Laird  wi'  a'  that  ? 

He  took  the  grey  mare,  and  rade  cannilie — 
And  rapped  at  the  yett 1  o'  Claverse-ha'  Lee  ; 
"  Gae  tell  mistress  Jean  to  come  speedily  ben : 
She's  wanted  to  speak  wi'  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 

Mistress  Jean   she  was  makin'  the   elder-flower 

wine  ; 

"  And  what  brings  the  Laird  at  sic  a  like  time  ?  " 
She  put  off  her  apron,  and  on  her  silk  gown, 
Her  mutch  wi'  red  ribbons,  and  gaed  awa'  down. 

And  when  she  cam'  ben,  he  booed  fu'  low  ; 
And  what  was  his  errand  he  soon  let  her  know : 
Amazed  was  the  Laird  when  the  lady  said,  Na, 
And  wi'  a  laigh  curtsie  she  turned  awa'. 

Dumfounder'd  was  he,  but  nae  sigh  did  he  gi'e  ; 

He  mounted  his  mare,  and  rade  cannilie  ; 

And   aften  he  thought,  as  he  gaed  through  the 

glen, 
"  She's  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 

And  now  that  the  Laird  his  exit  had  made, 
Mistress  Jean  she  reflected  on  what  she  had  said  ; 
"  O  !  for  ane  I'll  get  better,  it's  waur  I'll  get  ten— 
I  was  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 
1  Gate. 
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Neist  time  that  the  Laird  and  the  Lady  were  seen, 
They  were  gaun  arm  and  arm  to  the  kirk  on  the 

green  ; 

Now  she  sits  in  the  ha'  like  a  weel-tappit  hen, 
But   as    yet   there's    nae   chickens   appeared    at 

Cockpen. 

LADY  NAIRNE  (1757-1830). 


From  I'M  O'ER  YOUNG  TO  MARRY  YET. 

I'm  tferyotmg  to  marry  yet  ; 
Pm  tier  young  to  marry  yet  ; 
Tm  o'er  young  —  'favad  be  a  sin 
To  tak'  me  frae  my  mammy  yet. 

MY  mammy  copt  me  a  new  gown 
The  kirk  maun  ha'e  the  gracing  o't  ; 
Were  I  to  meet  wi'  you,  kind  sir, 
I'm  fear'd  ye'd  spoil  the  lacing  o't. 

Fu'  loud  and  shrill  the  frosty  wind, 
Blaws  thro'  the  leafless  timmer,1  sir  ; 
But  if  ye  come  this  gate  again, 
I'll  aulder  be  gin  simmer,2  sir. 

I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet  ; 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet; 
I'm  o'er  young  —  'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak'  me  frae  my  mammy  yet. 
Old  Song  (with  revisions  by  ROBERT  BURNS). 
1  Timber.  2  Summer. 
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GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES,  O! 

GREEN  grow  the  rashes,  O  ! 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  ! 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend, 
Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O  ! 

There's  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  han', 
In  every  hour  that  passes,  O  ! 
What  signifies  the  life  o'  man, 
An'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  O  ? 

The  warl'ly  race  may  riches  chase, 
An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  O  ! 
An'  tho'  at  last  they  catch  them  fast, 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  O  ! 

But  gie  me  a  canny  hour  at  e'en  ; 
My  arms  about  my  dearie,  O  ! 
An'  warl'ly  cares,  an'  warl'ly  men, 
May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  O  ! 

For  you  sae  douce,  ye  sneer  at  this, 
Ye're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  O  ! 
The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw 
He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  O  ! 

Auld  Nature  swears  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O  ! 
Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man, 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O  ! 
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Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  ! 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  ! 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend 
Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O  ! 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796). 


O  TIBBIE,  I  HA'E  SEEN  THE  DAY. 

0  TIBBIE,  I  ha'e  seen  the  day 
You  wad  na  been  sae  shy  ; 

For  lack  o'  gear  ye  lightly  me, 
But,  trowth,  I  care  na  by. 

Yestreen  I  met  you  on  the  moor, 

Ye  spak'  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stoure  ; l 

Ye  geek  at  me  because  I'm  poor, 
But  fient  a  hair  care  I. 

1  doubt  na,  lass,  but  you  may  think, 

Because  you  ha'e  the  name  o'  clink, 
That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  wink, 
Whene'er  ye  like  to  try. 

But  sorrow  tak'  him  that's  sae  mean, 
Altho'  his  pouch  o'  coin  were  clean, 

Wha  follows  ony  saucy  quean, 
That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 
1  Dust. 
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Altho'  a  lad  were  e'er  sae  smart, 
If  that  he  want  the  yellow  dirt, 

Ye'll  cast  your  head  anither  airt,1 
And  answer  him  fu'  dry. 

But  if  he  ha'e  the  name  o'  gear, 
Ye'll  fasten  to  him  like  a  brier, 

Tho'  hardly  he,  for  sense^or  lear, 
Be  better  than  the  kye. 

But,  Tibbie,  lass,  tak'  my  advice, 

Your  daddie's  gear  mak's  you  sae  nice  ; 

The  deil  a  ane  wad  spier  2  your  price, 
Were  ye  as  poor  as  I. 

There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  would  nae  gie  her  in  her  sark, 

For  thee,  wi'  a'  thy  thousan'  mark  ! 
Ye  need  na  look  sae  high. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1776). 


THE  RIGS  O'  BARLEY. 

IT  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 
When  corn  rigs  are  bonnie, 
Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 
I  held  awa  to  Annie  : 
1  Quarter.  2  Ask. 
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The  time  flew  by,  in  tentless  heed, 
'Till  'tween  the  late  and  early, 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed 
To  see  me  thro'  the  barley. 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still, 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly  ; 

I  set  her  down,  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley : 

I  ken't  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain  ; 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely : 

I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace  ! 
Her  heart  was  beating  rarely : 
My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 
Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley  ! 
But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright, 
That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly  ! 
She  aye  shall  bless  that  happy  night, 
Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

I  hae  been  blithe  wi'  comrades  dear  ; 
I  hae  been  merry  drinkin' ! 
I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'rin'  gear  ; 
I  hae  been  happy  thinkin': 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 
Tho'  three  times  doubl'd  fairly, 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 
Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 
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CHORUS. 

Corn  rigSy  arf  barley  rigs, 
An*  corn  rigs  are  bonnie: 
ril  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night> 
Amang  the  rigs  w?  Annie. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1777). 


DUNCAN  GRAY. 

DUNCAN  GRAY  cam'  here  to  woo, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't, 
One  blythe  yule  night  when  we  were  fou, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 

Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  fleech'd,1  and  Duncan  pray'd, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't  ; 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig,2 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 

Grat  his  een  baith  bleer't  an  blin', 
Spak'  o'  loupin3  o'er  a  linn  ;4 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

1  Supplicated.       2  The  well-known  rock. 
3  Jumping-.  4  Waterfall. 
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Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Slighted  love  is  sair1  to  bide  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 

For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 
She  may  go  to — France  for  me  ! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Meg  grew  sick — as  he  grew  heal  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings, 

For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings  ; 
And  O,  her  een,  they  spak'  sic'  things ! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  could  na  be  her  death, 

Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath  ; 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1792). 
1  Hard. 
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TO  SEE  HER  IS  TO  LOVE  HER. 

TO  see  her  is  to  love  her, 

And  love  but  her  for  ever  ; 

For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 

And  never  made  anither  ! 

From  Bonnie  Lesley -,  ROBERT  BURNS  (1792). 


"  THE  WAY  THE  WIND  BLOWS." 

OF  a'  the  airts1  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  West, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796). 

\ 


O   WHISTLE,  AND  PLL  COME  TO  YOU. 

O  whistle,  and  P  II  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
O  whistle,  and  Til  come  to  you,  my  lad: 
Tho*  father  and  mither  and  a?  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 
1  Quarters. 
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BUT  warily  tent,  you  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee  ; 1 
Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 

At  kirk,  or  at  market,  where'er  ye  meet  me, 
Gang  by  me  as  tho'  that  ye  car'd  na  a  flee  ; 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  e'e, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 

Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me, 
And  whyles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee  ; 
But  court  na  another,  tho'  jokin'  ye  be, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me. 
O  whistle,  and  F II  come  to  you ,  my  lad, 
O  whistle,  and  T II  come  to  you,  my  lad: 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a?  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  Pll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1793). 


From  THE  COUNTRY  LASSIE. 

IN  summer,  when  the  hay  was  mawn, 
And  corn  waved  green  in  ilka  field  ; 

While  clover  blooms  white  o'er  the  lea, 
And  roses  blaw  in  ilka  bield  ; 
1  Back-gate  be  ajar. 
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Blythe  Bessie  in  the  milkin'  shiel, 

Says,  I'll  be  wed,  come  o't  what  will  ! 

Out  spak'  a  dame  in  wrinkled  eild, 
"  O'  guid  advisement  comes  nae  ill. 

"  It's  ye  ha'e  wooers  mony  a  ane, 

And,  lassie,  ye're  but  young,  ye  ken  ; 
Then  wait  a  wee,  and  canny  wale 

A  routhie  butt,  a  routhie  ben  :  l 
There's  Johnnie  o'  the  Buskie  Glen  — 

Fu'  is  his  barn,  fu'  is  his  byre  ; 
Tak'  this  frae  me,  my  bonnie  hen, 

It's  plenty  beets2  the  lover's  fire." 

"  For  Johnnie  o'  the  Buskie  Glen, 

I  dinna  care  a  single  flee  ; 
He  lo'es  sae  weel  his  craps  and  kye, 

He  has  nae  love  to  spare  for  me  ; 
But  blythe's  the  blink  o'  Robie's  e'e, 

And  aweel  I  wat  he  lo'es  me  dear  ; 
Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wadna  gie 

For  Buskie  Glen  and  a'  his  gear." 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796), 


TAM  GLEN. 

MY  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  tittie, 
Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len'  ; 

To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity, 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tam  Glen? 

1  Kitchen  and  parlour.  2  Money  adds  fuel  to. 
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I'm  thinkin',  wi'  sic  a  braw  fallow, 
In  puirtith  we  micht  mak'  a  fen' 1 ; 

What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow, 
If  I  mauna  marry  Tarn  Glen  ? 

There's  Lowrie,  the  laird  o'  Drumeller, 

"  Guid  day  to  you,  brute  !  "  he  conies  ben  ; 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller, 

But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tam  Glen  ? 

My  minnie  does  constantly  deave 2  me, 
And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men  ; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me — 
But  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tam  Glen? 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him, 
He'll  gie  me  guid  hunder  merks  ten  ; 

But,  if  it's  ordain'd  I  maun  tak'  him, 
O,  wha  will  I  get  but  Tam  Glen  ? 

Yestreen,  at  the  Valentines'  dealin', 
My  heart  to  my  mou'  gied  a  sten  ; 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failin', 
And  thrice  it  was  written — Tam  Glen. 

The  last  Hallowe'en  I  was  waukin'3 

My  drookit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken  ; 
His  likeness  cam'  up  the  house  staukin', 
And  the  very  grey  breeks  o'  Tam  Glen. 
1  In  poverty,  contrive  to  live.      2  Worry.      3  Watching. 
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Come,  counsel,  dear  Tittle,  don't  tarry 
I'll  gie  you  my  bonnie  black  hen, 

Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 
The  lad  I  lo'e  dearly,  Tarn  Glen. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796). 


WHISTLE  O'ER  THE  LAVE^  O'T. 

FIRST  when  Maggie  was  my  care, 
Heaven  I  thought  was  in  her  air  ; 
Now  we're  married  —  spier  nae  mair2  — 
Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 

Meg  was  meek,  an'  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  Nature's  child  ; 
Wiser  men  than  me's  beguil'd  — 
Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  an'  me, 
How  we  love,  an'  how  we  'gree, 
I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see  — 
Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 

Wha  I  wish  were  maggots'  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write  —  but  Meg  maun  see't  — 
Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796). 

1  The  rest,  the  remainder  (of  it). 
-  Ask  no  more. 
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SHELAH  O'NEIL. 

WHEN  first  I  began  for  to  sigh  and  to  woo  her, 

Of  many  fine  things  I  did  say  a  great  deal, 

But,  above  all  the  rest,  that  which  pleas'd  her 

the  best, 
Was,  Oh  !  will  you  marry  me,  Shelah  O'Neil? 

My  point  I   soon  carried,  for  straight  we  were 

married, 
Then  the  weight  of  my  burden  I   soon  'gan  to 

feel,— 

For  she  scolded,  she  fisted  ; — O  then  I  enlisted, 
Left  Ireland,  and  whisky,  and  Shelah  O'Neil. 

Then  tir'd  and  dull-hearted,  O  then  I  deserted, 

And  fled  into  regions  far  distant  from  home, 

To  Frederick's  army,  where  none  e'er  could  harm 

me, 
Save  Shelah  herself  in  the  shape  of  a  bomb. 

I  fought  every  battle,  where  cannons  did  rattle, 
Felt    sharp    shot,   alas  !    and    the    sharp-pointed 

steel ; 
But,  in  all  my  wars  round,  thank  my  stars,  I  ne'er 

found 
Ought  so  sharp  as  the  tongue  of  curs'd  Shelah 

O'Neil. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796). 
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THE  JOYFUL   WIDOWER. 

I  MARRIED  with  a  scolding  wife, 

The  fourteenth  of  November  ; 
She  made  me  weary  of  my  life, 

By  one  unruly  member. 
Long  did  I  bear  the  heavy  yoke, 

And  many  griefs  attended  ; 
But,  to  my  comfort  be  it  spoke, 

Now,  now  her  life  is  ended. 

We  liv'd  full  one-and-twenty  years, 

A  man  and  wife  together  ; 
At  length  from  me  her  course  she  steer'd, 

And  gone  I  know  not  whither  : 
Would  I  could  guess,  I  do  profess, 

I  speak,  and  do  not  flatter, 
Of  all  the  women  in  the  world, 

I  never  could  come  at  her. 

Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 

A  handsome  grave  does  hide  her  ; 
But  sure  her  soul  is  not  in  hell, 

The  deil  could  ne'er  abide  her. 
I  rather  think  she  is  aloft, 

And  imitating  thunder  ; 
For  why, — methinks  I  hear  her  voice 

Tearing  the  clouds  asunder. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796). 
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HEY!    THE  DUSTY  MILLER. 

HEY  !  the  dusty  miller, 

And  his  dusty  coat ; 
He  will  win  a  shilling, 
Or  he  spend  a  groat. 

Dusty  was  the  coat, 
Dusty  was  the  colour, 
Dusty  was  the  kiss 
That  I  got  frae  the  miller. 

Hey !  the  dusty  miller, 
And  his  dusty  sack : 
Leeze  me  on  the  calling 
Fills  the  dusty  peck — 
Fills  the  dusty  peck, 
Brings  the  dusty  siller  ; 
I  wad  gi'e  my  coatie 
For  the  dusty  miller. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796). 


THERE    WAS  A   LASS. 

THERE  was  a  lass,  they  ca'd  her  Meg, 
And  she  held  o'er  the  moors  to  spin  ; 

There  was  a  lad  that  follow'd  her, 
They  ca'd  him  Duncan  Davison. 
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The  moor  was  driegh,  and  Meg  was  skiegh, 
Her  favour  Duncan  could  na  win  ; 

For  wi'  the  roke  she  wad  him  knock, 
And  aye  she  shook  the  temper-pin. 

And  o'er  the  moor  they  lightly  foor  ; 

A  burn  was  clear,  a  glen  was  green  ; 
Upon  the  banks  they  eas'd  their  shanks, 

And  aye  she  set  the  wheel  between  : 
But  Duncan  swore  a  haly  aith, 

That  Meg  should  be  a  bride  the  morn  ; 
Then  Meg  took  up  her  spinning  graith, 

And  flang  them  a'  out  o'er  the  burn. 

We'll  big  a  house  —  a  wee,  wee  house, 

And  we  will  live  like  king  and  queen, 
Sae  blythe  and  merry  we  will  be 

When  ye  set  by  the  wheel  at  e'en. 
A  man  may  drink  and  no  be  drunk  ; 

A  man  may  fight  and  no  be  slain  ; 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonnie  lass, 

And  aye  be  welcome  back  again. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796). 


O!    FOR  ANE-AND-TWENTY,   TAM. 

AN'  O,  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn  ! 

And  hey,  sweet  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn  ! 
I'll  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin'  sang, 

An'  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn. 
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They  snool  me  sair,1  and  baud  me  doon, 
And  gar 2  me  look  like  bluntie,3  Tarn  ! 

But  three  short  years  will  soon  wheel  roun' — 
And  then  comes  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 

A  gleib  o'  Ian',  a  claut  o'  gear, 

Was  left  me  by  my  auntie,  Tam  ; 
At  kith  or  kin  I  need  na  spier,4 

And  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 

They'll  ha'e  me  wed  a  wealthy  coof, 

Tho'  I  mysel'  ha'e  plenty,  Tam  ; 
But  hear'st  thou,  laddie — there's  my  loof 5 — 

I'm  thine  at  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796). 


MARRIAGE  AND    THE  CARE  O'T. 

QUOTH  Rab  to  Kate  :  My  sonsy  dear, 
I've  woo'd  ye  mair  than  half  a-year, 
An'  if  ye'd  wed  me  ne'er  could  speer, 

Wi'  blateness,  an'  the  care  o't. 
Now  to  the  point :  sincere  I'm  wi't : 
Will  ye  be  my  half-marrow,  sweet  ? 
Shake  han's,  and  say  a  bargain  be't 

An'  ne'er  think  on  the  care  o't. 

1  Oppress  me  sorely.  2  Make.  3  Snivelling-. 

4  Ask,  s  Hand 

15 
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Na,  na,  quo'  Kate,  I  winna  wed, 
O'  sic  a  snare  I'll  aye  be  rede  ; 
How  mony,  thochtless,  are  misled 

By  marriage,  an'  the  care  o't ! 
A  single  life's  a  life  o'  glee, 
A  wife  ne'er  think  to  mak'  o'  me, 
Frae  toil  an'  sorrow  I'll  keep  free, 

An'  a'  the  dool  an'  care  o't. 

Weel,  weel,  said  Robin,  in  reply, 
Ye  ne'er  again  shall  me  deny, 
Ye  may  a  toothless  maiden  die 

For  me,  I'll  tak'  nae  care  o't. 
Fareweel  for  ever  ! — aff  I  hie  ; — 
Sae  took  his  leave  without  a  sigh  ; 
Oh  !  stop,  quo'  Kate,  I'm  yours,  I'll  try 

The  married  life,  an'  care  o't. 

Rab  wheel't  about,  to  Kate  cam'  back, 
An'  ga'e  her  mou'  a  hearty  smack, 
Syne  lengthen'd  out  a  lovin'  crack 

'Bout  marriage  an'  the  care  o't. 
Though  as  she  thocht  she  didna  speak, 
An'  lookit  unco  mim  an'  meek, 
Yet  blythe  was  she  wi'  Rab  to  cleek 

In  marriage,  wi'  the  care  o't. 

ROBERT  LOCHORE  (1762-1852). 
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I  ASKED  MY  FAIR,    ONE  HAPPY  DAY. 

I  ASKED  my  fair,  one  happy  day, 
What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay  ; 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome  or  Greece  ; 
Lalage,  Neaera,  Chloris, 
Sappho,  Lesbia,  or  Doris, 

Arethusa  or  Lucrece. 

"  Ah  !  "  replied  my  gentle  fair, 

"  Beloved,  what  are  names  but  air? 

Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line  ; 
Call  me  Sappho,  call  me  Chloris, 
Call  me  Lalage  or  Doris, 

Only — only  call  me  thine." 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE  (1772-1834). 


OCH,   HEY!  JOHNNIE  LAD. 

OCH,  hey!  Johnnie  lad, 

Ye're  no  sae  kind's  ye  should  ha'e  been  ; 
Och,  hey !  Johnnie  lad, 

Ye  didna  keep  your  tryst  yestreen. 
I  waited  lang  beside  the  wood, 

Sae  wae  and  weary  a'  my  lane, 
Och,  hey  !  Johnnie  lad, 

Ye're  no  sae  kind's  ye  should  ha'e  been. 
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I  looked  by  the  whinny  knowe, 

I  looked  by  the  firs  sae  green, 
I  looked  owre  the  spunkie  howe, 

And  aye  I  thought  ye  wad  ha'e  been. 
The  ne'er  a  supper  cross'd  my  craig, 

The  ne'er  a  sleep  has  closed  my  een, 
Och,  hey  !  Johnnie  lad, 

Ye're  no  sae  kind's  ye  should  ha'e  been. 

Gin  ye  were  waiting  by  the  wood, 

Then  I  was  waiting  by  the  thorn, 
I  thought  it  was  the  place  we  set, 

And  waited  maist  till  dawning  morn. 
Sae  be  na  vexed,  my  bonnie  lassie, 

Let  my  waiting  stand  for  thine, 
We'll  awa'  to  Craigton  shaw, 

And  seek  the  joys  we  tint  yestreen. 

ROBERT  TANNAHILL  (1774-1810). 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  PLAID. 

MY  blessings  on  the  cosie  plaid, 
My  blessings  on  the  plaidie  ; 

If  I  had  her  my  plaid  has  happ'd 
I'd  be  a  joyfu'  laddie. 

Sweet  cakes  an'  wine  with  gentlemen 

All  other  fare  surpasses, 
And  sack  and  sugar  wi'  auld  wives, 

But  bonnie  lads  wi'  lasses. 
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O,  for  a  bonnie  lad  and  lass, 

And  better  for  a  ladie, 
There's  nought  in  all  the  world  worth 

The  shepherd's  cosie  plaidie. 

JAMES  HOGG  (1770-1835). 


GIN   YE  MEET  A   BONNIE  LASSIE. 

GIN  ye  meet  a  bonnie  lassie, 
Gie  her  a  kiss  an'  let  her  gae  ; 
But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hussy, 
Fy  gae  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae ; 
Nought  is  like  a  bonnie  lassie, 
Brisk  an'  bonnie,  blithe  an'  gay  ; 
But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hussy, 
Fy  gae  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae. 

Be  sure  ye  dinna  quat  the  grip 
O'  ilka  joy  while  ye  are  young, 
Afore  auld  age  your  veetals  nip, 
An'  lay  ye  twafauld  ower  a  rung. 
But  look  out  for  a  bonnie  lassie, 
Brisk  an'  bonnie,  blithe  an'  gay  ; 
But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hussy, 
Fy  gae  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae. 

Auld  age  an'  youth  have  joys  apart, 
An'  though  they  dinna  weel  combine, 
The  honest,  kind,  an'  gratefu'  heart 
Will  aye  be  blithe  like  yours  an'  mine. 
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But  nought  is  like  a  bonny  lassie, 
Dearer  gift  Heav'n  never  gae  ; 
But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hussy, 
Fy  gae  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae. 

JAMES  HOGG  (1770-1835). 
See  another  version  at  page  184. 


MY  LOVE  SHE'S  BUT  A  LASSIE  YET. 

MY  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet, 
A  lightsome  lovely  lassie  yet ; 

It  scarce  would  do 

To  sit  an'  woo 
Down  by  the  stream  sae  glassy  yet. 

But  there's  a  braw  time  coming  yet, 
When  we  may  gang  a-roaming  yet ; 

An'  hint  wi'  glee 

O'  joys  to  be, 
When  fa's  the  modest  gloaming  yet. 

She's  neither  proud  nor  saucy  yet, 
She's  neither  plump  nor  gaucy  yet  : 

But  just  a  jinking, 

Bonny  blinking, 
Hilty-skilty  lassie  yet. 
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But  oh,  her  artless  smile's  mair  sweet, 
Than  hinny  or  than  marmalete  ; 

An'  right  or  wrang, 

Ere  it  be  lang, 
I'll  bring  her  to  a  parley  yet. 

I'm  jealous  o'  what  blesses  her, 
The  very  breeze  that  kisses  her, 

The  flowery  beds 

On  which  she  treads, 
Though  wae  for  ane  that  misses  her. 

Then  oh,  to  meet  my  lassie  yet, 
Up  in  yon  glen  sae  grassy  yet ; 

For  all  I  see 

Are  nought  to  me, 
Save  her  that's  but  a  lassie  yet. 

JAMES  HOGG  (1770-1835). 


From  A  BALLAD  ABOUT  LOVE. 

SHE  SPEAKS. 

THE  laverock  lo'es  her  musical  mate, 
The  moorcock  lo'es  the  mottled  moorhen, 
The  blackbird  lilts  it  early  an'  late, 
A-wooing  his  love  in  the  birken  glen  ; 
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The  yammering-  tewit  and  grey  curlew, 
Ha'e  ilk  ane  l  lovers  around  to  flee, 
An'  please  their  hearts  wi'  their  whillie-la-lu, — 
But  there's  naething  to  wheedle  or  sing  to  me. 


HE  SPEAKS. 

Quo'  I,  my  sweet,  my  innocent  flower, 

The  matter's  as  plain  as  plain  can  be, 

That  this  heart  o'  mine  it  was  made  for  yours, 

An'  yours  was  made  for  loving  o'  me. 

The  lassie  she  lookit  me  in  the  face, 

An'  a  tear  o'  pity  was  in  her  ee, 

For  she  thought  I  had  lost  a'  sense  o'  grace, 

An'  every  scrap  o'  fair  modestye. 

The  lassie  she  thought  an'  thought  again, 
An'  lookit  to  heaven  if  aught  she  saw, 
For  she  thought  that  man  was  connectit  wi'  sin, 
And  that  love  for  him  was  the  warst  of  a'. 
She  lookit  about,  but  she  didna  speak, 
As  lightly  she  trippit  oot  ower  the  lea  ; 
But  there  was  a  smile  on  her  rosy  cheek, 
That  tauld  of  a  secret  dear  to  me. 


The  lassie  gaed  hame  to  her  lonely  dell, 
It  never  was  lovelier  to  her  view  ; 
An'  aye  she  thought  an'  thought  to  hersel', 
An'  the  mair  she  thought  she  began  to  rue — 
1  Every  one. 
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"  If  ilk  sweet  thing1  has  a  mate  o'  its  ain, 
Wi'  Nature's  law  I  e'en  maun  gang ; 
I  never  was  made  for  living  my  lane — 
The  laddie  was  right  an'  I  was  wrang." 

O  Nature  we  a'  maun  yield  to  thee  ; 

Your  regal  sway  gainsay  wha  can  ? 

For  you  made  beauty,  an'  beauty  maun  be 

The  polar  star  o'  the  heart  o'  man. 

There's  beauty  in  man's  commanding1  frame, 

There's  beauty  in  earth,  in  air,  an'  sea, 

But  there   never  was  beauty  that  tongue  could 

name 
Like  the  smile  of  love  in  a  fond  young  ee. 

JAMES  HOGG  (1770-1835). 


LOVE  IS  LIKE  A  DIZZINESS. 

I  LATELY  lived  in  quiet  case, 
An'  never  wished  to  marry,  O  ! 
But  when  I  saw  my  Peggy's  face, 
I  felt  a  sad  quandary,  O  ! 
Though  wild  as  ony  Athol  deer, 
She  has  trepanned  me  fairly,  O  ! 
Her  cheery  cheeks  an'  een  sae  clear 
Torment  me  late  an'  early,  O  ! 
O,  love,  love,  love  f 
Love  is  like  a  dizziness! 
It  winna  let  a  poor  body 
Gang  about  his  business! 
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To  tell  my  feats  this  single  week 
WacTmake  a  daft-like  diary,  O  ! 
I  drave  my  cart  oot  ow'r  a  dike, 
My  horses  in  a  miry,  O  ! 
I  wear  my  stockings  white  an'  blue, 
My  love's  sae  fierce  an'  fiery,  O ! 
I  drill  the  land  that  I  should  plough, 
An'  plough  the  drills  entirely,  O ! 
O,  love,  love,  love!  etc. 


Ae  morning,  by  the  dawn  o'  day, 
I  raise  to  theek  the  stable,  O  ! 
I  keust  my  coat,  an'  plied  away 
As  fast  as  I  was  able,  O  ! 
I  wrought  that  morning  out  an'  out, 
As  I'd^been'redding  fire,  O  ! 
When  I  had  done  an'  look'd  about, 
Guid  faith,  it  was  the  byre,  O  ! 
O,  love,  love,  love!  etc. 

Her  wily  glance  I'll  ne'er  forget, 
The  dear,  the  lovely  blinkin'  o't 
Has  pierced  me  through  an'  through  the 

heart, 

An'  plagues  me  wi'  the  prinkling  o't. 
I  tried  to  sing,  I  tried  to  pray, 
I  tried  to  drown't  wi'  drinkin'  o't, 
I  tried  wi'  sport  to  drive't  away, 
But  ne'er  can  sleep  for  thinkin'  o't. 

O,  love,  love,  love!  etc. 
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When  Peggie's  love  to  hire  the  job, 
An'  save  my  heart  frae  breaking,  O  ! 
I'd  put  a  girdle  round  the  globe, 
Or  drive  in  Corryorekin,  O  ! 
Or  howk  a  grave  at  midnight  dark 
In  yonder  vault  sae  eerie,  O  ! 
Or  gang  an'  spier  for  Mungo  Park 
Through  Africa  sae  dreary,  O  ! 
O,  love,  love,  love/  etc. 

Nae  man  can  tell  what  pain  I  prove, 
Or  how  severe  my  pliskie,  O  ! 
I  swear  I'm  sairer  drunk  wi'  love 
Than  ever  I  was  wi'  whisky,  O  ! 
For  love  has  raked  me  fore  an'  aft, 
I  scarce  can  lift  a  leggie,  O  ! 
I  first  grew  dizzy,  then  gaed  daft, 
An'  soon  I'll  dee  for  Peggy,  O  ! 

O,  love,  love,  love/ 

Love  is  like  a  dizziness! 

It  winna  let  a  poor  body 

Gang  about  his  business! 

JAMES  HOGG  (1770-1835). 


JINKIW  YOU,  JOCKIE  LAD. 

O,  KEN  ye  my  love  Jockie,  wha  wons  J  on  yonder 

lea? 

He's  aye  lookin',  aye  joukin',  aye  watchin'  me. 
1  Lives. 
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I  tell  him  I've  nae  love  for  him,  an'  that  I  never 

had, 
Tho'  there's  nane  on  earth  I  lo'e  sae  weel's  my 

ain  Jockie  lad — 

My  ain  Jockie  lad,  an*  my  ain  Jockie  lad; 
There'' s  nane  on  earth  I  lo'e  sae  weel's  my  ain 
Jockie  lad! 


O  my  love  is  blithe  an'  bonnie,  he's  the  pride  o'  a' 

yon  lea, 
An'  I  lo'e  him  best  o'  ony,  though  he's  aye  teasin' 

me  ; 
Tho'  he  teases  me,  an'  squeezes  me,  and  tickles 

me  like  mad  ; 
Nane  comes  near  me  that  can  cheer  me  like  my 

ain  Jockie  lad. 

If  s  you,  Jockie  lad,  an'  if  s  you,  Jockie  lad; 
Nane  can  tease  me  an'  please  me  like  my  ain 
Jockie  lad  ! 

He  tells  me  that  he  has  a  wee  hoosie  o'  his  ain, 
An'  he  whispers  things  into  my  lug  that  gars  me 

whiles  think  shame  ; 
But  for  a'  that,  an'  a'  that,  his  meanin's  no  sae 

bad, 
An'  there's  nane  on  earth  can  please  me  like  my 

ain  Jockie  lad. 

If  s  you,  Jockie  lad,  an'  it's  you,  Jockie  lad; 
Nane  can  tease  me  an'  please  me  like  my  ain 
Jockie  lad! 
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An'  when   I'm  married  to  him   I'll  lo'e  but  him 

alane  ; 
A'  my  wealth  I'd  freely  gi'e  him,  tho'  the  warld 

were  my  ain  ; 
For  nae  treasure  cud  gi'e  pleasure,  O  there's  nocht 

cud  mak'  me  glad, 
E'en  in  Heaven  I'd  be  grievin'  wantin'  you,  Jockie 

lad! 

If 's you ,  Jockie  lad,  an*  if  s  you^  Jockie  lad  ; 
Nane  teases  me  art  pleases  me  like  my  ain  Jockie 
lad! 

Song  (Northern  Scottish)  of  about  1800. 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN. 


WAP1  AT  THE  WIDOW,  MY  LADDIE. 

THE  widow  can  bake,  and  the  widow  can  brew, 
The  widow  can  shape,  and  the  widow  can  sew, 
And  mony  braw  things  the  widow  can  do,— 

Then  wap  at  the  widow,  my  laddie. 
With  courage  attack  her  baith  early  and  late, 
To  kiss  her  and  clap  her  ye  manna  be  blate  ; 
Speak  well  and  do  better  ;  for  that's  the  best  gate, 

To  win  a  young  widow,  my  laddie. 

The  widow  she's  youthfu',  and  never  ae  hair 
The  waur  of  the  wearing,  and  has  a  good  skair 
Of  everything  lovely  ;  she's  witty  and  fair, 
And  has  a  rich  jointure,  my  laddie. 
1  Strike,  or  aim. 
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What   cou'd   you   wish   better   your  pleasure   to 

crown, 

Than  a  widow,  the  bonniest  toast  in  the  town  ; 
Wi'  naething  but  draw  in  your  stool  and  sit  down, 
And  sport  wi'  the  widow,  my  laddie. 

Then  till  'er  and  kill  'er  wi'  courtesies  dead, 
Tho'  stark  love  and  kindness  be  a'  ye  can  plead  ; 
Be  heartsome  and  airy,  and  hope  to  succeed 

Wi'  a  bonny  gay  widow,  my  laddie. 
Strike  iron  while  'tis  het,  if  ye'd  have  it  to  wald, 
For  Fortune  ay  favours  the  active  and  bauld, 
But  ruins  the  wooer  that's  thowless  and  cauld, 

Unfit  for  the  widow,  my  laddie. 

From  Johnson's  The  Scots'  Musical  Museum 


THE  MILLER  LADDIE. 

WHEN  I  gaed  to  the  mill  my  lane, 
A'  for  to  grind  my  maut, 
The  miller  laddie  kist  me — 
I  thought  it  was  nae  faut. 
What  though  the  laddie  kist  me 
When  I  was  at  the  mill ! 
A  kiss  is  but  a  touch, 
And  a  touch  can  do  nae  ill. 
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O  I  lo'e  the  miller  laddie  ! 
And  my  laddie  lo'es  me  ; 
He  has  sic  a  blythe  look, 
And  a  bonnie  blinkin'  e'e. 
What  though  the  laddie  kist  me, 
When  I  was  at  the  mill ! 
A  kiss  is  but  a  touch, 
And  a  touch  can  do  nae  ill. 

From  Johnson's  The  Scots'  Musical  Museum 
(vol.  vi.,  1803). 


MY  WIFE  SHALL  HAE  HER  WILL. 

IF  my  dear  wife  should  chance  to  gang, 

Wi'  me  to  Ed'nburgh  toun, 
Into  a  shop  I  will  her  take, 

And  buy  her  a  new  goun. 
But  if  my  dear  wife  should  hain1  the  charge, 

As  I  expect  she  will, 
And  if  she  says,  "  The  auld  will  do," 

By  my  word  she'll  ha'e  her  will. 

If  my  dear  wife  should  wish  to  gang 

To  see  a  neebor  or  a  friend, 
A  horse  or  a  chair  I  will  provide, 

And  a  servant  to  attend. 
Save. 
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But  if  my  dear  wife  should  hain  the  charge, 

As  I  expect  she  will, 
And  if  she  says,  "  I'll  walk  on  foot," 

By  my  word  she'll  ha'e  her  will. 

If  my  dear  wife  shall  bring  me  a  son, 

As  I  expect  she  will, 
Cake  and  wine  I  will  provide, 

And  a  nurse  to  nurse  the  child. 
But  if  my  dear  wife  shall  hain  the  charge, 

As  I  expect  she  will, 
And  if  she  says,  "  She'll  nurse't  hersel'," 

By  my  word  she'll  ha'e  her  will. 

Old  Song.     From  The  North  Country 
Garland  (\%2$). 


SOME  SAY  THAT  KISSING 'S  A  SIN 

SOME  say  that  kissing's  a  sin. 

But  I  think  it's  nane  ava, 
For  kissing  has  wonn'd  in  this  warld, 

Since  ever  there  was  twa. 

O,  if  it  wasna  lawfu', 

Lawyers  wadna  alloo  it ; 
If  it  wasna  holy, 

Ministers  wadna  do  it. 
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If  it  wasna  modest, 

Maidens  wadna  tak'  it ; 
If  it  wasna  plenty, 

Puir  folk  wadna  get  it ! 

Chambers9 s  Scottish  Songs  (1829). 


SA  W  YE  JOHNNIE  COM  IN'  ? 

SAW  ye  Johnnie  comin'  ?  quo'  she, 
Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin'  ? 
Wi'  his  blue  bonnet  on  his  head, 
And  his  doggie  runnin'. 
Yestreen,  about  the  gloamin'  time, 
I  chanced  to  see  him  comin'  ? 
Whistlin'  merrily  the  tune, 
That  I  am  a'  day  hummin',  quo'  she, 
I  am  a'  day  hummin' ! 

Fee  him,  faither,  fee  him,  quo'  she  ; 
Fee  him,  faither,  fee  him  ; 
A'  the  wark  about  the  house 
Gaes  wi'  me  when  I  see  him  ; 
A'  the  wark  about  the  house, 
I  gang  sae  lightly  through  it  ; 
And  though  you  pay  some  merks  o'  gear, 
Hoot !  ye  winna  rue  it,  quo  she, 
Hoot !  ye  winna  rue  it ! 
16 
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What  wad  I  do  wi'  him,  lassie  ? 
What  wad  I  do  wi'  him  ? 
He's  ne'er  a  sark  upon  his  back, 
And  I  ha'e  nane  to  gi'e  him  ! 
I  ha'e  twa  sarks  into  my  kist, 
And  ane  o'  them  I'll  gi'e  him  ; 
And  for  a  merk  o'  mair  fee, 
Oh,  dinna  stand  wi'  him,  quo'  she, 
Dinna  stand  wi'  him. 

Weel  do  I  lo'e  him,  quo'  she, 
Weel  do  I  lo'e  him  ; 
The  brawest  lads  about  the  place 
Are  a'  but  hav'rels  to  him : 
Oh,  fee  him,  faither  ;  lang,  I  trow, 
We've  dull  and  dowie  been  ; 
He'll  haud  the  plough,  thrash  i'  the  barn, 
And  crack  wi'  me  at  e'en,  quo'  she, 
Crack  wi'  me  at  e'en  ! 

JOANNA  BAILLIE  (1762-1851). 


From  THE  OLD  BA  LLA  L  OF 
KING  HENRIE. 

LET  never  a  man  a-wooing  wend, 
That  lacketh  thinges  three  ; 

A  routh  o'  gold,  an  open  heart, 
And  fu'  o'  courtesy. 

SCOTT'S  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  (1802), 
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WHERE  WAS  THE  WIDOW? 

A  DUET;  FROM  "!VANHOE" 

The  KNIGHT  and  WAMBA. 

BOTH. 

THERE  came  three  merry  men  from  south,  west, 

and  north, — 

Ever  more  sing  the  roundelay ! 
To  win  the  widow  of  Wycombe  forth, 
And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay  ? 

The   first  was   a  knight,  and   from  Tynedale  he 

came, — 

Ever  more  sing  the  roundelay  ! 
And  his  fathers,  God  save  us,  were  men  of  great 

fame, 
And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay  ? 

Of  his  father  the  laird,  of  his  uncle  the  squire, 
He  boasted  in  rhyme  and  in  roundelay  ; 
She  bade  him  go  back  by  hi?  sea-coal  fire, 
For  she  was  the  widow  would  say  him  nay. 

WAMBA  ;  alone. 

The  next  that  came  forth,  swore  by  blood  and  by 

nails, — 

Merrily  sing  the  roundelay  ! 
Here's  a  gentleman,  God  wot,  and  hur's  lineage 

was  of  Wales, 
And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay  ? 
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Sir  David  ap  Morgan  ap  Griffith  ap  Hugh 
Ap  Tudor  ap  Rhice,  quoth  his  roundelay ! 
She  said  that  one  widow  for  so  many  was  too 

few, 
And  she  bade  the  Welshman  wend  his  way ! 

But  then  next  came  a  yeoman,  a  yeoman  of  Kent, — 
Jollily  singing  his  roundelay  ! 
He  spoke^to  the  widow  of  living  and  rent, 
And  where  was  the  widow  could  say  him  nay  ? 

BOTH. 

So  the  knight  and  the   squire  were  both  left  in 

the  mire, — 

There  for  to  sing  their  roundelay  ! 
For  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent, 
There  ne'er  was  a  widow  could  say  him  nay ! 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  (1771-1832). 


PUIR  A  ULD  MAIDENS. 

THERE  are  three  score  and  ten  o'  us, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
Therelare  three  score  and  ten  o'  us, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
There  are  three  score  and  ten  o'  us, 

And  ne'er  a  penny  in  our  purse  ; 
Lame,  blind,  and  comfortless, 

Puir  auld  maidens. 
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It's  very  hard  we  canna  get  wed, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
It's  very  hard  we  canna  get  wed, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
It's  hard  that  we  canna  get  wed, 

Or  lie  but  in  a  single  bed  ; 
Oh  !  naething  can  be  done  or  said, 

To  comfort  auld  maidens. 

O  we  are  o'  a  willing  mind, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
O  we  are  o'  a  willing  mind, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
O  we  are  o'  a  willing  mind, 

Gin  ony  man  wad  be  sae  kind 
As  pity  us  that's  lame  and  blind, 

Puir  auld  maidens. 

It's  very  hard  we  canna  get  men, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
It's  very  hard  we  canna  get  men, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
It's  very  hard  we  canna  get  men, 

To  satisfy  a  willing  mind, 
And  pity  us  that's  lame  and  blind, 

Puir  auld  maidens. 

But  oh,  gin  we  could  ha'e  our  wish, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
But  oh,  gin  we  could  ha'e  our  wish, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
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But  oh,  gin  we  could  ha'e  our  wish, 

We'd  sing  as  blythe  as  ony  thrush  ; 

Something  maun  be  done  for  us, 
Puir  auld  maidens. 

But  we'll  apply  to  James  the  Third, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
But  we'll  apply  to  James  the  Third, 

Puir  auld  maidens  ; 
But  we'll  apply  to  James  the  Third, 

And  our  petition  maun  be  heard, 
And  for  ilka  dame  a  man  secured, 

To  puir  auld  maidens. 

From  Bucharfs  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs  (1828). 


THE  WELL  OF  ST.  KEYNE. 

A  WELL  there  is  in  the  west  country 
And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen  ; 
There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 
But  has  heard  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne. 

An  oak  and  an  elm-tree  stand  beside, 
And  behind  doth  an  ash-tree  grow  ; 
And  a  willow  from  the  bank  above 
Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  came  to  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne  ; 
Joyfully  he  drew  nigh, 

For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  travelling, 
And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
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He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear, 
For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he, 
And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank 
Under  the  willow  tree. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  house  hard  by 
At  the  Well  to  fill  his  pail ; 
On  the  Well-side  he  rested  it, 
And  he  bade  the  stranger  hail. 

"Now  thou  art   a   bachelor,  Stranger?"   quoth 

he, 

"  For  an  if  thou  hast  a  wife, 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day 
That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life  ! 

"  Or  hast  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  hast, 
Ever  here  in  Cornwall  been? 
For  an  if  she  have,  I'll  venture  my  life 
She  has  drank  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne." 

"  I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here," 

The  Stranger  he  made  reply, 

"But  that  my  draught  should  be  the  better  for 

that, 
I  pray  you  answer  me  why  ?  " 

"St.  Keyne,"  quoth  the  Cornish-man,  "many  a 

time 

Drank  of  this  crystal  Well, 
And  before  the  Angel  summoned  her, 
She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 
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"  If  the  Husband,  of  this  gifted  Well, 
Shall  drink  before  his  Wife, 
A  happy  man  henceforth  is  he, 
For  he  shall  be  Master  for  life. 

"  But  if  the  Wife  should  drink  of  it  first,— 
God  help  the  Husband  then  !  " 
The  Stranger  stoop'd  to  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne, 
And  drank  of  the  water  again. 

"  You  drank  of  the  Well  I  warrant  betimes?  " 

He  to  the  Cornish-man  said  ; 

But   the   Cornish-man    smiled    as    the   Stranger 

spake, 
And  sheepishly  shook  his  head  : 

"  I  hasten'd  as  soon  as  the  Wedding  was  done, 
And  left  my  Wife  in  the  porch  ; 
But  i'  faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  me, 
For  she  took  a  bottle  to  Church  !  " 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY  (1774-1843). 


TO  A  FAIR  MAIDEN. 

FAIR  maiden  !  when  I  look  at  thee, 
I  wish  I  could  be  young  and  free  ; 
But  both  at  once,  ah  !  who  could  be  ? 
WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR  (1775-1864). 
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GIRL  AND  MAN. 

I  HELD  her  hand,  the  pledge  of  bliss, 
Her  hand  that  trembled  and  withdrew  ; 

She  bent  her  head  before  my  kiss, 

My  heart  was  sure  that  hers  was  true. 

Now  I  have  told  her  I  must  part ; 

She  shakes  my  hand,  she  bids  adieu, 
Nor  shuns  the  kiss.     Alas,  my  heart ! 

Hers  never  was  the  heart  for  you. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR  (1775-1864). 


MAN  AND  GIRL. 

YOU  smiled,  you  spoke,  and  I  believed, 
By  every  word  and  smile  deceived. 
Another  man  would  hope  no  more  ; 
Nor  hoped  I  what  I  hoped  before : 
But  let  not  this  last  wish  be  vain  ; 
Deceive,  deceive  me  once  again  ! 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR  (1775-1864). 
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IN  LOVE. 

MOTHER  !  I  cannot  mind  my  wheel ; 
My  fingers  ache,  my  lips  are  dry. 

O,  if  you  felt  that  pain  I  feel- 
But  O,  who  ever  felt  as  I  ? 

No  longer  could  I  doubt  him  true  : 
All  other  men  may  use  deceit, — 

He  always  said  my  eyes  were  blue, 
And  often  swore  my  lips  were  sweet. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR  (1775-1864), 


UNDER  THE  LINDENS. 

UNDER  the  lindens  lately  sat 
A  couple,  and  no  more,  in  chat ; 
I  wondered  what  they  would  be  at 
Under  the  lindens. 

I  saw  four  eyes  and  four  lips  meet, 
I  heard  the  words  "  How  sweet !  how  sweet!  " 
Had  then  the  Faeries  given  a  treat 
Under  the  lindens  ? 

I  pondered  long  and  could  not  tell 
What  dainty  pleased  them  both  so  well : 
Bees  !  bees  !  was  it  your  hydromel 
Under  the  lindens? 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR  (1775-1864). 
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REMEMBER,  'MIDST  YOUR  WOOING. 

HOW  delicious  is  the  winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  love's  beginning-, 
When  two  mutual  hearts  are  sighing 
For  the  knot  there's  no  untying ! 

Yet  remember,  'midst  your  wooing, 
Love  has  bliss,  and  love  has  rueing  ; 
Other  smiles  may  make  you  fickle, 
Fears  for  other  charms  may  tickle. 

Love  he  comes,  and  love  he  tarries, 
Just  as  fate  or  fancy  carries  ; 
Longest  stays,  when  sorest  chidden  ; 
Laughs  and  flies,  when  pressed  and  bidden. 

Bind  the  sea  to  slumber  stilly, 
Bind  the  odour  to  the  lily, 
Bind  the  aspen  ne'er  to  quiver, 
Then  bind  love  to  last  for  ever ! 

Love's  a  fire  that  needs  renewal 

Of  fresh  beauty  for  its  fuel ; 

Love's  wing  moults  when  caged  and  captured. 

Only  free  he  soars  enraptured. 

Can  you  keep  the  bee  from  ranging, 
Or  the  ring-dove's  neck  from  changing? 
No  !  nor  fettered  love  from  dying, 
In  the  knot  there's  no  untying. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL  (1777-1844). 
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THE   TIME  PVE  LOST  IN   WOOING. 

THE  time  I've  lost  in  wooing, 
In  watching  and  pursuing 

The  light  that  lies 

In  woman's  eyes, 
Has  been  my  heart's  undoing. 
Tho'  Wisdom  oft  has  sought  me, 
I  scorn'd  the  lore  she  brought  me, — 

My  only  books 

Were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly's  all  they  taught  me. 

Her  smile  when  Beauty  granted, 
I  hung  with  gaze  enchanted, 

Like  him  the  sprite 

Whom  maids  by  night 
Oft  meet  in  glen  that's  haunted. 
Like  him,  too,  Beauty  won  me  ; 
But  when  the  spell  was  on  me, 

If  once  their  ray 

Was  turned  away, 
O  !  winds  could  not  outrun  me. 

And  are  those  follies  going? 
And  is  my  proud  heart  growing 

Too  cold  or  wise 

For  brilliant  eyes 
Again  to  set  it  glowing  ? 
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No  —  vain,  alas  !  th'  endeavour 
From  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever  ;  — 

Poor  Wisdom's  chance 

Against  a  glance 
Is  now  as  weak  as  ever. 

THOMAS  MOORE  (1779-1852). 


HOW  SHALL  I   WOO? 

IF  I  speak  to  thee  in  friendship's  name 

Thou  think'st  I  speak  too  coldly  ; 
If  I  mention  Love's  devoted  flame, 

Thou  say'st  I  speak  too  boldly. 
Between  these  two  unequal  fires 

Why  doom  me  thus  to  hover  ? 
I'm  a  friend,  if  such  thy  heart  requires, 

If  more  thou  seek'st,  a  lover. 
Which  shall  it  be?     How  shall  I  woo? 
Fair  one,  choose  between  the  two. 

Tho'  the  wings  of  Love  will  brightly  play, 

When  first  he  conies  to  woo  thee, 
There's  a  chance  that  he  may  fly  away 

As  fast  as  he  flies  to  thee. 
While  Friendship,  tho'  on  foot  she  come, 

No  flights  of  fancy  trying, 
Will,  therefore,  oft  be  found  at  home, 

When  Love  abroad  is  flying. 
Which  shall  it  be  !      How  shall  I  woo  ? 
Dear  one,  choose  between  the  two. 
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If  neither  feeling  suits  thy  heart, 

Let's  see,  to  please  thee,  whether 
We  may  not  learn  some  precious  art 

To  mix  their  charms  together  ; 
One  feeling,  still  more  sweet,  to  form 

From  two  so  sweet  already — 
A  friendship  that  like  love  is  warm, 

A  love  like  friendship  steady. 
Thus  let  it  be,  thus  let  me  woo, 
Dearest,  thus  we'll  join  the  two. 

THOMAS  MOORE  (1779-1852), 


DID  NOT. 

'TWAS  a  new  feeling — something  more 
Than  we  had  dared  to  own  -before  ; 

Which  then  we  hid  not,  which  then  we  hid  not. 
We  saw  it  in  each  other's  eye, 
And  wished  in  every  murmur'd  sigh, 

To  speak,  but  did  not ;  to  speak,  but  did  not ! 

She  felt  my  lips'  impassion'd  touch — 
'Twas  the  first  time  I  had  dared  so  much, 

And  yet  she  chid  not,  and  yet  she  chid  not ; 
But  whisper'd  o'er  my  burning  brow, 
"  O  !  do  you  doubt  I  love  you  now  ?  " 

Sweet  soul,  I  did  not ;  sweet  soul,  Tdid  not ! 
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Warmly  I  felt  her  bosom  thrill, 

I  press'd  it  closer,  closer  still, 
Though  gently  bid  not,  though  gently  bid  not ! 

Till — oh  !  the  world  hath  seldom  heard 

Of  lovers  who  so  nearly  err'd, 
And  yet  who  did  not,  and  yet  who  did  not ! 
THOMAS  MOORE  (1779-1852). 


A    TEMPLE   TO  FRIENDSHIP. 

"A  TEMPLE  to  Friendship,"  said   Laura,   en- 
chanted, 
"I'll    build    in  this    garden, —  the    thought   is 

divine !  " 

Her  temple  was  built,  and  she  now  only  wanted 
An  image  of  Friendship  to  place  on  the  shrine. 
She   flew   to   a   sculptor,    who   set  down   before 

her 

A  Friendship,  the  fairest  his  art  could  invent ; 
But  so  cold  and  so  dull,  that  the  youthful  adorer 
Saw  plainly  this  was  not  the  idol  she  meant. 

"  O  never,"  she  cried,  "  could  I  think  of  enshrining 
An  image  whose  looks  are  so  joyless  and  dim  : — 

But  yon  little  god,  upon  roses  reclining, 

We'll  make,  if  you  please,  sir,  a  Friendship  of 
him." 
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So  the  bargain  was  struck.     With  the  little  god 

laden 

She  joyfully  flew  to  her  shrine  in  the  grove  : 
"Farewell,"  said  the  sculptor,   "  you're  not  the 

first  maiden 

Who  came  but  for  Friendship  and  took  away 
Love  !  " 

THOMAS  MOORE  (1779-1852). 


THE  SNAKE. 

MY  love  and  I,  the  other  day, 
Within  a  myrtle  arbour  lay, 
When  near  us,  from  a  rosy  bed, 
A  little  snake  put  forth  its  head. 

"  See,"  said  the  maid,  with  laughing  eyes 
"  Yonder  the;fatal  emblem  lies  ! 
Who  could  expect  such  hidden  harm 
Beneath  the  rose's  velvet  charm  ?  " 

Never  did  moral  thought  occur 
In  more  unlucky  hour  than  this  ; 
For  oh  !  I  just  was  leading  her 
To  talk  of  love  and  think  of  bliss. 

I  rose  to  kill  the  snake,  but  she 

In  pity  pray'd  it  might  not  be. 

"  No,"  said  'the  girl  —  and  many  a  spark 

Flash'd  from^her  eyelid  as  she  said  it  — 
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"  Under  the  rose,  or  in  the  dark, 

One  might,  perhaps,  have  cause  to  dread  it ; 

But  when  its  wicked  eyes  appear, 

And  when  we  know  for  what  they  wink  so, 

One  must  be  very  simple,  dear, 

To  let  it  sting  one — don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

THOMAS  MOORE  (1779-1852). 


DEAR  FANNY. 

"SHE  has  beauty,  but  you  must  keep  your  heart 

cool ; 

She  has  wit,  but  you  mustn't  be  caught  so  "  : 
Thus  Reason  advises,  but  Reason's  a  fool, 

And  'tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  thought  so, 

Dear  Fanny, 
'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  thought  so. 

"  She  is  lovely  ;  then  love  her,  nor  let  the  bliss  fly  ; 

'Tis  the  charm  of  youth's  vanishing  season  "  ; 
Thus  Love  has  advised  me,  and  who  will  deny 

That  Love  reasons  much  better  than  Reason, 
Dear  Fanny  ? 

Love  reasons  much  better  than  Reason. 

THOMAS  MOORE  (1779-1852). 
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WHEN  LOVE  IS  KIND. 

WHEN  Love  is  kind, 
Cheerful  and  free, 
Love's  sure  to  find 
Welcome  from  me  ! 

But  when  Love  brings 
Heartache  or  pang, 
Tears  and  such  things — 
Love  may  go  hang  ! 

If  Love  can  sigh 
For  one  alone, 
Well  pleased  am  I 
To  be  that  one. 

But  should  I  see 
Love  giv'n  to  rove 
To  two  or  three, 
Then— good-bye,  Love ! 

Love  must,  in  short, 
Keep  fond  and  true, 
Through  good  report, 
And  evil  too. 

Else,  here  I  swear, 
Young  Love  may  go, 
For  aught  I  care — 
To  Jericho. 

THOMAS  MOORE  (1779-1852), 
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JENNY  KISSED  ME. 

JENNY  kissed  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in  ; 

Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in : 

Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad, 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me, 

Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add, 

Jenny  kissed  me. 

LEIGH  HUNT  (1784-1859). 


IF  YOU  BECOME  A  NUN,  DEAR. 

IF  you  become  a  nun,  dear, 

A  friar  I  will  be  ; 
In  any  cell  you  run,  dear, 

Pray  look  behind  for  me. 
The  roses  all  turn  pale,  too  ; 
The  doves  all  take  the  veil,  too  ; 

The  blind  will  see  the  show. 
What !  you  become  a  nun,  my  dear  ! 

I'll  not  believe  it,  no. 

If  you  become  a  nun,  dear, 
The  bishop  Love  will  be  ; 

The  Cupids  every  one,  dear, 

Will  chant  "  We  trust  in  thee." 
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The  incense  will  go  sighing", 
The  candles  fall  a-dying, 

The  water  turn  to  wine  ; 
What!  you  take  the  vows,  my  dear  ! 

You  may — but  they'll  be  mine. 

LEIGH  HUNT  (1784-1859). 


LOVE  AND  AGE. 

I  PLAY'D  with  you  'mid  cowslips  blowing, 

When  I  was  six  and  you  were  four  ; 
When  garlands  weaving,  flower-balls  throwing, 

Were  pleasures  soon  to  please  no  more. 
Thro'  groves  and  meads,  o'er  grass  and  heather, 

With  little  playmates,  to  and  fro, 
We  wander'd  hand  in  hand  together  ; 

But  that  was  sixty  years  ago. 

You  grew  a  lovely  roseate  maiden, 

And  still  our  early  love  was  strong  ; 
Still  with  no  care  our  days  were  laden, 

They  glided  joyously  along  ; 
And  I  did  love  you  very  dearly — 

How  dearly,  words  want  power  to  show  ; 
I  thought  your  heart  was  touched  as  nearly  ; 

But  that  was  fifty  years  ago. 
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Then  other  lovers  came  around  you, 

Your  beauty  grew  from  year  to  year, 
And  many  a  splendid  circle  found  you 

The  centre  of  its  glittering  sphere. 
I  saw  you  then,  first  vows  forsaking, 

On  rank  and  wealth  your  hand  bestow  ; 
O,  then,  I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking ; 

But  that  was  forty  years  ago. 

And  I  lived  on,  to  wed  another : 

No  cause  she  gave  me  to  repine ; 
And  when  I  heard  you  were  a  mother, 

I  did  not  wish  the  children  mine. 
My  own  young  flock,  in  fair  progression, 

Made  up  a  pleasant  Christmas  row : 
My  joy  in  them  was  past  expression  ; 

But  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 

You  grew  a  matron  plump  and  comely, 

You  dwelt  in  fashion's  brightest  blaze  ; 
My  earthly  lot  was  far  more  homely ; 

But  I  too  had  my  festal  days. 
No  merrier  eyes  have  ever  glisten'd 

Around  the  hearth-stone's  wintry  glow, 
Than  when  my  youngest  child  was  christen'd  ; 

But  that  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Time  past.     My  eldest  girl  was  married, 

And  I  am  now  a  grandsire  grey  ; 
One  pet  of  four  years  old  I've  carried 

Among  the  wild-flower'd  meads  to  play. 
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In  our  old  fields  of  childish  pleasure, 

Where  now,  as  then,  the  cowslips  blow, 

She  fills  her  basket's  ample  measure  ; 
And  that  is  not  ten  years  ago. 

But  tho'  first  love's  impassion'd  blindness 

Has  pass'd  away  in  colder  light, 
I  still  have  thought  of  you  with  kindness, 

And  shall  do,  till  our  last  good-night. 
The  ever-rolling  silent  hours 

Will  bring  a  time  we  shall  not  know, 
When  our  young  days  of  gathering  flowers 

Will  be  a  hundred  years  ago. 

THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK  (1785-1866). 


ROBIN  TAMSON'S  SMIDDY. 

MY  mither  men't  my  auld  breeks, 

An'  wow  !  but  they  were  duddy, 
And  sent  me  to  get  Mally  shod 

At  Robin  Tamson's  smiddy  ; 
The  smiddy  stands  beside  the  burn 

That  wimples  through  the  clachan,1- 
I  never  yet  gae  by  the  door 

But  aye  I  fa'  a-laughin' ! 

For  Robin  was  a  walthy  carle, 
And  had  ae  bonnie  dochter, 

Yet  ne'er  wad  let  her  tak'  a  man, 
Though  mony  lads  had  sought  her  ; 
1  Village. 
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And  what  think  ye  o'  my  exploit  ? 

The  time  oor  mare  was  shoein' 
I  slippit  up  beside  the  lass 

An'  briskly  fell  a-wooin'. 

An'  aye  she  e'ed  my  auld  breeks 

The  while  that  we  sat  crackin' ; 
Quo'  I,  my  lass,  ne'er  mind  the  clouts, 

I've  new  anes  for  the  makin' ; 
But  gin  you'll  jist  come  hame  wi'  me, 

An*  lea'  the  carle  your  faither, 
Ye'se  get  my  breeks  to  keep  in  trim, 

MyseP  an'  a*  thegither. 

'Deed  lad,  quo'  she,  your  offer's  fair, 

I  really  think  I'll  tak'  it ; 
Sae  gang  awa',  get  oot  the  mare, 

We'll  baith  slip  on  the  back  o't ; 
For  gin  I  wait  my  faither's  time, 

I'll  wait  till  I  be  fifty  ; 
But  na,  I'll  marry  in  my  prime, 

An'  mak'  a  wife  fu'  thrifty. 

Wow  !  Robin  was  an  angry  man 

At  tyning1  o'  his  dochter, 
Through  a'  the  kintra-side  he  ran, 

An'  far  an'  near  he  sought  her  ; 
But  when  he  cam'  to  oor  fire-end, 

An'  fand  us  baith  thegither, 
Quo'  I,  guidman,  I've  ta'en  your  bairn, 

An'  ye  may  tak'  my  mither. 
1  The  marrying. 
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Auld  Robin  girn'd,  an'  sheuk  his  pow : 

Quid  sooth  !  quo'  he,  you're  merry  ; 
Yet  I'll  jist  tak'  ye  at  your  word, 

An'  end  this  hurry-burry  ; 
So  Robin  an'  oor  auld  guidvvife 

Agreed  to  creep  thegither  ; 
Now  I  ha'e  Robin  Tamson's  bairn 

An'  Robin  has  my  mither. 

ALEXANDER  RODGER  (1784-1846). 


BEHA  VE  YOURSEL'  BEFORE  FOLK. 

BEHAVE  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
And  dinna  be  sae  rude  to  me, 
As  kiss  me  sae  before  folk. 


It  wadna  gi'e  me  mickle  pain, 
Gin  we  were  seen  and  heard  by  nane, 
To  tak'  a  kiss,  or  grant  you  ane  ; 
But  guidsake  !  no  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
Whate'er  ye  do,  when  out  o'  view, 
Be  cautious  aye  before  folk. 
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Consider,  lad,  how  folk  will  crack, 
And  what  a  great  affair  they'll  mak' 
O'  naething  but  a  simple  smack, 
That's  gi'en  or  ta'en  before  folk  ; 
Behave  yoursel*  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
Nor  gi'e  the  tongue  o'  auld  or  young 
Occasion  to  come  o'er  folk. 

It's  no  through  hatred  o'  a  kiss, 
That  Fsae  plainly  tell  you  this  ; 
But,  losh,  I  tak'  it  sair  amiss 
To  be  sae  teazed  before  folk  ; 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
When  we're  our  lane  ye  may  tak'  ane, 
But  fient  a  ane  before  folk. 

I'm  sure  wi'  you  I've  been  as  free 
As  ony  modest  lass  should  be  ; 
But  yet  it  doesna  do  to  see 
Sic  freedom  used  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
I'll  ne'er  submit  again  to  it, 
So  mind  you  that — before  folk. 

Ye  tell  me  that  my  face  is  fair  ; 
It  may  be  sae — I  dinna  care — 
But  ne'er  again  gar't  blush  sae  sair 
As  ye  ha'e  done  before  folk. 
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Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
Nor  heat  my  cheeks  wi'  your  mad  freaks, 
But  aye  be  douce  before  folk. 

Ye  tell  me  that  my  lips  are  sweet  ; 
Sic  tales,  I  doubt,  are  all  deceit  ; 
At  ony  rate,  it's  hardly  meet, 
To  pree  their  sweets  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
Gin  that's  the  case,  there's  time,  and  place, 
But  surely  no'  before  folk. 

But,  gin  you  really  do  insist 
That  I  should  suffer  to  be  kiss'd, 
Gae,  get  a  license  frae  the  priest, 
And  mak'  me  yours  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
And  when  we're  ane,  baith  flesh  and  bane, 
Ye  may  tak'  ten  —  before  folk. 

ALEXANDER  RODGER  (1784-1846). 


THE  ANSWER. 

CAN  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 

Can  I  behave  before  folk, 

When,  wily  elf,  your  sleeky  self 
Gars  me  gang  gyte  before  folk? 
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In  a'  you  do,  in  a'  you  say, 
Ye've  sic  a  pawkie  coaxing  way, 
That  my  poor  wits  ye  lead  astray, 
An*  ding  me  dolt  before  folk ! 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk, 
While  ye  ensnare,  can  I  forbear 
To  kiss  you,  though  before  folk  ? 

Can  I  behold  that  dimpling  cheek, 
Whar  love  'mang  sunny  smiles  might  beek  ; 
Yet,  howlet-like,  my  e'elids  steek, 
And  shun  sic  light,  before  folk  ? 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk, 
When  ilka  smile  becomes  a  wile, 
Enticing  me — before  folk  ? 

That  lip  like  Eve's  forbidden  fruit, 
Sweet,  plump,  an'  ripe,  sae  tempts  me  to't, 
That  I  maun  pree't,  though  I  should  rue't, 
Ay  twenty  times — before  folk  ! 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk, 
When  temptingly  it  offers  me 
So  rich  a  treat — before  folk  ? 

That  gowden  hair  sae  sunny  bright ; 
That  shapely  neck  o'  snawy  white  ; 
That  tongue,  even  when  it  tries  to  flyte,1 
Provokes  me  till't  before  folk  ! 
1  Scold. 
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Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk, 
When  ilka  charm,  young,  fresh,  an'  warm, 
Cries,  "Kiss  me  now" — before  folk? 

An'  O  !  that  pawkie,  rowin'  e'e, 
Sae  roguishly  it  blinks  on  me, 
I  canna,  for  my  saul,  let  be 
Frae  kissing  you  before  folk  ! 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk, 
When  ilka  glint  conveys  a  hint, 
To  tak'  a  smack — before  folk  ? 

Ye  own,  that  were  we  baith  oor  lane, 
Ye  wadna  grudge  to  grant  me  ane  ; 
Weel,  gin  there  be  nae  harm  in't  then, 
What  harm  is  in't  before  folk  ? 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk  ; 
Sly  hypocrite  an  anchorite 

Could  scarce  desist — before  folk  ! 

But  after  a'  that  has  been  said, 
Since  ye  are  willing  to  be  wed, 
We'll  ha'e  a  "  blythesome  bridal"  made, 
When  ye'll  be  mine  before  folk  ! 
Then  I'll  behave,  then  I'll  behave, 
Then  I'll  behave  before  folk  ; 
For  whereas  then,  ye'll  aft  get  "  ten," 
It  winna  be  before  folk  ! 

ALEXANDER  RODGER  (1784-1846). 
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WE'RE  A1  NODDIN'. 

OOR  guidwife's  awa, 
Now's  the  time  to  woo, 
For  the  lads  like  lasses, 
And  the  lasses  lads  too. 
The  moon's  beaming  bright, 

And  the  gowan's  in  dew, 
And  my  love's  by  my  side, 

And  we're  a'  happy  noo. 

And  'we're  a'  nodding 

Nidj  nid)  noddin\ 
A  nd  we'  re  a '  noddin ' , 

At  oor  hoose  at  hame. 

I  have  wale  of  loves — 
Nannie  rich  and  fair, 
Bessie  brown  and  bonnie, 
And  Kate  wi'  curling  hair  ; 
And  Bell  young  and  proud, 

Wi'  gold  aboon  her  brow, 
But  my  Jean  has  twa  e'en 

That  glow'r  me  through  and  through, 
And  -we're  a'  noddin',  etc. 

Sare  she  slights  the  lads, 
Three  lie  like  to  dee, 
Four  in  sorrow  listed, 
And  five  flew  to  the  sea 
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Nigh  her  chamber  door 

A'  night  they  watch  in  doul  ; 
Ae  kind  word  frae  my  love 

Would  charm  from  Yule  to  Yule. 

And  we're  a?  nodding  etc. 
Our  guidwife's  come  hame, 
Now  mute  maun  I  woo  ; 
My  true  love's  bright  glances 
Shine  a'  the  chamber  through  ; 
O,  sweet  is  her  voice, 

When  she  sings  at  her  wark, 
Sweet  the  touch  of  her  hand, 
And  her  vows  in  the  dark. 

And  we're  a'  nodding  etc. 
ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  (1784-1842).     A   version 
of  an  old  Song. 

o     *o 
JOHN  GRUMLIE. 

JOHN  GRUMLIE  swore  by  the  light  o'  the  moon, 

And  the  green  leaves  on  the  tree, 

That  he  could  do  more  wark  in  a  day 

Than  his  wife  could  do  in  three. 

His  wife  rose  up  in  the  morning 

Wi'  cares  and  troubles  enow : 

4 '  John  Grumlie  bide  at  hame,  John, 

And  I'll  gan'  haud  the  plow." 

Singing  fal  de  lal  lal  de  ral  laly 

Fal  lal  lal  lal  lal  la  ! 

John  Grumlie  bide  at  hame,  John> 

And  Til  gan'  haud  the  plow. 
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"  First  ye  maun  dress  the  children  fair, 

And  put  them  a'  in  their  gear  ; 

And  ye  maun  turn  the  malt,  John, 

Or  else  ye'll  spoil  the  beer. 

And  ye  maun  reel  the  tweel,  John, 

That  I  span  yesterday  ; 

And  ye  maun  ca'  in  the  hens,  John, 

Else  they'll  a'  lay  away." 

Singing,  fal  de  Lai  lal,  etc. 


O  he  did  dress  his  children  fair, 
And  he  put  them  a'  in  their  gear  ; 
But  he  forgot  to  turn  the  malt, 
And  so  he  spoiled  the  beer. 
And  he  sang  aloud  as  he  reel'd  the  tweel 
That  his  wife  span  yesterday  ; 
But  he  forgot  to  put  up  the  hens, 
And  the  hens  a'  lay'd  away. 
Singing^  fal  de  lal  lal,  etc. 


The  hawket  crummie  loot  down  nae  milk  ; 
He  kerned,  nor  butter  gat ; 
And  a'  gaed  wrang,  and  nought  gaed  right ; 
He  danced  wi'  rage,  and  grat. 
Then  up  he  ran  to  the  head  o'  the  knowe, 
Wi'  mony  a  wave  and  shout ; 
She  heard  him  as  she  heard  him  not, 
And  steered  the  stots  about. 
Singing^  fal  de  lal  /#/,  etc. 
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John  Grumlie's  wife  cam'  hame  at  e'en, 
And  laugh'd  as  she'd  been  mad, 
When  she  saw  the  house  in  siccan  a  plight, 
And  John  sae  glum  and  sad. 
Quoth  he,  "  I  gi'e  up  my  housewifeskep, 
I'll  be  nae  mair  guidwife." 
"  Indeed,"  quo'  she,  "  I'm  weel  content, 
Ye  may  keep  it  the  rest  o'  your  life." 
Singing,  fal  de  lal  lal,  etc. 

"  The  deil  be  in  that !  "  quo'  surly  John, 
"  I'll  do  as  I've  dune  before." 
Wi'  that  the  guidwife  took  up  a  stoot  rung, 
And  John  made  off  to  the  door. 
"  Stop,  stop,  guidwife  !     I'll  haud  my  tongue — 
I  ken  I'm  sair  to  blame  ; 
But  henceforth  I  maun  mind  the  plow, 
And  ye  maun  bide  at  hame." 
Singing,  fal  de  lal  lal,  etc. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  (1784-1842).  Adapted 
from  the  old  ballad  The  Wife  of 
A  uchtermuchty. 


O  WHA'S  AT  THE  WINDOW,    WHA, 
WHA  ?  " 

O  WHA'S  at  the  window,  wha,  wha? 

O  wha's  at  the  window,  wha,  wha  ? 
Wha  but  blythe  Jamie  Glen  : 
He's  come  sax  miles  and  ten, 
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To  tak'  bonnie  Jeanie  awa',  awa' ! 
To  tak'  bonnie  Jeanie  awa'  ! 

He  has  plighted  his  troth  an'  a',  an'  a', 
Leal  love  to  gi'e  an'  a',  an'  a'  ; 

And  sae  has  she  done, 

By  a'  that's  aboon, 

For  he  lo'es  her,  she  lo'es  him,  'boon  a',  'boon  a' ! 
He  lo'es  her,  she  lo'es  him,  'boon  a'  ! 

Bridal  maidens  are  braw,  braw, 
Bridal  maidens  are  braw,  braw  ; 

But  the  bride's  modest  e'e, 

An'  warm  cheek  are  to  me, 
'Boon  pearlins  and  brooches,  an'  a',  an'  a' ! 
'Boon  pearlins  and  brooches,  an'  a' ! 

There's  mirth  on  the  green,  in  the  ha',  the  ha', 
There's  mirth  on  the  green,  in  the  ha',  the  ha'  ; 

There's  laughing,  there's  quaffing, 

There's  jesting,  there's  daffing, 
And  the  bride's  father's  blythest  of  a',  of  a' ! 
And  the  bride's  father's  blythest  of  a' ! 

It's  no  that  she's  Jamie's  ava,  ava, 
It's  no  that  she's  Jamie's  ava,  ava, 

That  my  heart  is  sae  eerie, 

When  a'  the  lave's  cheerie  ; 
But  it's  just  that  she'll  aye  be  awa',  awa' ! 
But  it's  just  that  she'll  aye  be  awa' ! 

ALEXANDER  CARLILE  (1788-1860). 
18 
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LOVE  IN  IDLENESS. 

THERE    is    an    awkward    thing    which     much 
perplexes, 

Unless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved 
By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes  ; 

Neither  can  show  quite  how  they  would  be  loved, 
The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  us — 

The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved  ; 
But  both  together  form  a  kind  of  centaur, 
Upon  whose  back  't  is  better  not  to  venture. 

A  something  all-sufficient  for  the  heart 

Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking  : 

But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part  ? 

There  lies  the  rub — and  this  they  are  but  weak  in. 

Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a  chart, 

They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas 
breaking ; 

And  when   they  have   made   the   shore   through 
every  shock, 

'T  is  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock. 

There  is  a  flower  call'd  "  Love  in  Idleness," 

For   which   see    Shakespeare's   ever -blooming 
garden  ; — 

I  will  not  make  his  great  description  less, 

And  beg  his  British  godship's  humble  pardon, 

If,  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme's  distress, 

I  touch  a  single  leaf  where  he  is  warden  ; — 

But  though  the  flower  is  different,  with  the  French 

Or  Swiss  Rousseau,  cry  "  Voila  la  Pervenche!" 
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Eureka  !  I  have  found  it !     What  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness, 
But  that  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 

An  accessory,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess, 
Hard  labour's  an  indifferent  go-between  ; 

Your  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the  Argo, 
Convey'd  Medea  as  her  supercargo. 

"  Beatus  ille  procul!  "  from  "  negotiis" 

Saith  Horace  :  the  great  little  poet's  wrong  ; 

His  other  maxim,  "  Noscitur  &  sociis," 

Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song  ; 

Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  ferocious, 
Unless  good  company  be  kept  too  long  ; 

But,  in  his  teeth,  whatever  their  state  or  station, 

Thrice  happy  they  who  have  an  occupation  ! 

Adam  exchanged  his  Paradise  for  ploughing, 
Eve  made  up  millinery  with  fig  leaves — 

The  earliest  knowledge  from  the  tree  so  knowing, 
As  far  as  I  know,  that  the  church  receives  : 

And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much  showing, 
That  many  of  the  ills  o'er  which  man  grieves, 

And  still  more  women,  spring  from  not  employing 

Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 

And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a  dreary  void, 
A  rack  of  pleasure,  where  we  must  invent 

A  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy'd. 

Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  Content ; 
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Contented^  when  translated,  means  but  cloy'd  ; 

And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment, 
Blue-devils,  and  blue-stocking's,  and  romances 
Reduced  to  practice,  and  perform'd  like  dances. 

I  do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I  ne'er  read  like  those  I  have  seen  ; 
Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I  ever  gave  it, 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had  been  : 
But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it ; 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a  screen, 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities. 

"  An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  love," — and  why? 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell, 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subterraqueous  sigh, 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  his  cell  : 
And  d  propos  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

LORD  BYRON  (1788-1824),  Donjuan,  canto  xiv. 


"LOVE  RULES." 

"  LOVE  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove, — for 

love 

Is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love  "  : — so  sings  the 
bard; 
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Which  it  were  rather  difficult  to  prove 
(A  thing  with  poetry  in  general  hard). 

Perhaps  there  will  be  something  in  "the  grove," 
At  least  it  rhymes  to  "  love  "  :  but  I'm  prepared 

To  doubt  (no  less  than  landlords  of  their  rental) 

If  "  courts  "  and  "  camps  "  be  quite  so  sentimental. 

But  if  Love  don't,  Cash  does,  and  cash  alone  : 

Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  besides  ; 
Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  courts  were 

none  ; 
Without   cash,    Malthus   tells   you — "take   no 

brides." 
So  Cash  rules  Love  the  Ruler,  on  his  own 

High  ground,  as  virgin  Cynthia  sways  the  tides  : 
And  as  for  "Heaven  being  Love,"  why  not  say 

honey 
Is  wax?     Heaven  is  not  Love,  'tis  Matrimony. 

LORD  BYRON  (1788-1824),  Donjuan,  canto  xii. 


MARY  ONCE  HAD  LOVERS  TWO. 
(From  Catch  him  who  can.) 

MARY  once  had  lovers  two — 

Whining — pining — sighing  : 

"  Ah  !  "  cries  one,  "  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Mary,  dear,  I'm  dying  !  " 

T'other  vow'd  him  just  the  same — 

Dead  in  griefs  vagary  ; 
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But  sighs  could  never  raise  a  flame 
In  the  heart  of  Mary. 

A  youth  there  came,  all  blythe  and  gay- 
Merry  —  laughing  —  singing  — 
Sporting  —  courting,  all  the  day  — 
And  set  the  bells  a-ringing. 
Soon  he  tripped  it  off  to  church, 
Lightly,  gay,  and  airy  ; 
Leaving  t'  others  in  the  lurch, 
Sighing  after  Mary. 

THEODORE  HOOK  (1788-1841). 


WHEN  FIRST  I  SAW  SWEET  PEGGY. 

WHEN  first  I  saw  sweet  Peggy, 

'Twas  on  a  market  day, 
A  low-backed  car  she  drove,  and  sat 

Upon  a  truss  of  hay  ;  * 

But  when  that  hay  was  blooming  grass, 

And  decked  with  flowers  of  spring, 
No  flow'r  was  there  that  could  compare 

With  the  blooming  girl  I  sing. 
As  she  sat  in  the  low-backed  car  — 
The  man  at  the  turnpike  bar 

Never  asked  for  the  toll, 

But  just  rubbed  his  owld  poll 
And  looked  after  the  low-backed  car. 

In  battle's  wild  commotion, 
The  proud  and  mighty  Mars, 
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With  hostile  scythes,  demands  his  tithes 

Of  death — in  warlike  cars  ; 
While  Peggy,  peaceful  goddess, 

Has  darts  in  her  bright  eye, 
That  knock  men  down,  in  the  market  town, 

As  right  and  left  they  fly — 
While  she  sits  in  her  low-backed  car, 
Than  battle  more  dangerous  far — 

For  the  doctors'  art 

Cannot  cure  the  heart 
That  is  hit  from  that  low-backed  car. 


Sweet  Peggy,  round  her  car,  sir, 

Has  strings  of  ducks  and  geese  ; 
But  the  scores  of  hearts  she  slaughters 

By  far  outnumber  these  ; 
While  she  among  her  poultry  sits, 

Just  like  a  turtle  dove, 
Well  worth  the  cage,  I  do  engage, 

Of  the  blooming  god  of  love  ! 
While  she  sits  in  her  low-backed  car, 
The  lovers  come  near  and  far, 

And  envy  the  chicken 

That  Peggy  is  pickin', 
As  she  sits  in  her  low-backed  car. 


Oh,  I'd  rather  own  that  car,  sir, 

With  Peggy  by  my  side, 
Than  a  coach-and-four  and  gold  galore, 

And  a  lady  for  my  bride  ; 
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For  the  lady  would  sit  foreninst  me 
On  a  cushion  made  with  taste, 

While  Peggy  would  sit  beside  me, 
With  my  arm  around  her  waist  — 

While  we  drove  in  the  low-backed  car, 

To  be  married  by  Father  Maher, 
Oh,  my  heart  would  beat  high 
At  her  glance  and  her  sigh  — 

Though  it  beat  in  a  low-backed  car. 

SAMUEL  LOVER  (1797-1868). 


MOLLY  CAREW. 

OCH  hone  !  and  what  will  I  do  ? 

Sure  my  love  is  all  crost 

Like  a  bud  in  the  frost  ; 

And  there's  no  use  at  all  in  my  going  to  bed  ; 
For  'tis  dhrames  and  not  sleep  that  comes  into 
my  head, 

And  'tis  all  about  you, 

My  sweet  Molly  Carew  — 
And  indeed  'tis  a  sin  and  a  shame  ! 

You're  complater  than  Nature 

In  every  feature, 

The  snow  can't  compare 

With  your  forehead  so  fair  ; 

And  I  rather  would  see  just  one  blink  of  your  eye, 
Than  the  prettiest  star  that  shines  out  in  the  sky  ; 
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And  by  this  and  by  that, 
For  the  matter  o'  that, 

You're  more  distant  by  far  than  that  same ! 
Och  hone  !  weirasthru  ! 
I'm  alone  in  the  world  without  you. 

Och  hone  !  but  why  should  I  spake 

Of  your  forehead  and  eyes, 

When  your  nose  it  defies 

Paddy  Blake,  the  schoolmaster,  to  put  it  in  rhyme, 
Tho'  there's  one  Burke,  he  says,  that  would  call 
it  sublime. 

And  then  for  your  cheek, 

Troth  'twould  take  him  a  week, 

It's  beauties  to  tell,  and  he'd  rather  ; 

Then  your  lips  !  oh,  machree  ! 
In  their  beautiful  glow, 

They  a  pattern  might  be 

For  the  cherries  to  grow. 
'Twas   an   apple   that  tempted   our   mother,    we 

know  ; 
For  apples  were  scarce,  I  suppose,  long  ago, 

But  at  this  time  o'  day, 

'Pon  my  conscience  I'll  say, 
Such  cherries  might  tempt  a  man's  father ! 

Och  hone  !  weirasthru  ! 

I'm  alone  in  this  world  without  you. 

Och  hone !  by  the  man  in  the  moon, 
You  taze  me  all  ways 
That  a  woman  can  plaze, 
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For  you  dance  twice  as  high  with  that  thief,  Pat 

Magee, 
As  when  you  take  share  of  a  jig,  dear,  with  me. 

Tho'  the  piper  I  bate, 

For  fear  the  owld  chate 
Wouldn't  play  you  your  favourite  tune. 

And  when  you're  at  mass, 

My  devotion  you  crass, 

For  'tis  thinking  of  you, 

I  am,  Molly  Carew. 

While  you  wear,  on  purpose,  a  bonnet  so  deep, 
That  I  can't  at  your  sweet  purty  face  get  a  peep. 

Och,  lave  off  that  bonnet, 

Or  else  I'll  lave  on  it 

The  loss  of  my  wandering  sowl ! 
Och  hone  !  weirasthru  ! 

Och  hone  !  like  an  owl, 

Day  is  night,  dear  to  me,  without  you  ! 


Och  hone  !  don't  provoke  me  to  do  it  ; 

For  there's  girls  by  the  score 

That  loves  me — and  more  ; 
And  you'd  look  very  quare  if  some  morning  you'd 

meet 
My  weeding  all  marching  in  pride  down  the  street ; 

Troth,  you'd  open  your  eyes, 

And  you'd  die  with  surprise 
To  think  'twasn't  you  was  come  to  it ! 

And  faith,  Katty  Naile, 

And  her  cow,  I  go  bail, 
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Would  jump  if  I'd  say, 

"  Katty  Naile,  name  the  day," 
And  tho'  you're  fair  and  fresh  as  a  morning'  in  May, 
While  she's  short  and  dark  like  a  cold  winter's  day  ; 

Yet  if  you  don't  repent 

Before  Easter,  when  Lent 
Is  over,  I'll  marry  for  spite, 

Och  hone  !  weirasthru  ! 

And  when  I  die  for  you, 
My  ghost  will  haunt  you  every  night. 

SAMUEL  LOVER  (1797-1868.) 


WIDOW  MACHREE. 

WIDOW  MACHREE,  it's  no  wonder  you  frown, 

Och  hone  !  Widow  Machree  ; 
Faith,  it  ruins  your  looks,  that  same  dirty  gown, 

Och  hone  !  Widow  Machree  ! 
How  altered  your  air 
With  that  close  cap  you  wear  — 
'Tis  destroying  your  hair 

Which  should  be  flowing  free  ; 
Be  no  longer  a  churl 
Of  its  black  silken  curl, 

Och  hone  !  Widow  Machree. 

Widow  Machree,  now  the  summer  is  come, 

Och  hone  !  Widow  Machree  ; 
When  everything  smiles,   should  a  beauty  look 
glum  ? 

Och  hone  !  Widow  Machree. 
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See  the  birds  go  in  pairs, 
And  the  rabbits  and  hares, — 
Why,  even  the  bears 

Now  in  couples  agree  ; 
And  the  mute  little  fish, 
Though  they  can't  spake,  they  wish. 
Och  hone  !  Widow  Machree. 


And  how  do  you  know  with  the  comforts   I've 
towld, 

Och  hone  !  Widow  Machree  ; 

But  you're  keeping  some  poor  fellow  out  in  the 
cowld ! 

Och  hone  !  Widow  Machree. 
With  such  sins  on  your  head, 
Sure  your  peace  would  be  fled, 
Could  you  sleep  in  your  bed, 
Without  thinking  to  see 
Some  ghost  or  some  sprite, 
That  would  wake  you  each  night, 

Crying,  "  Och  hone  !  Widow  Machree  ?  " 


Then  take  my  advice,  darling  Widow  Machree, 

Och  hone  !  Widow  Machree  ; 
And  with  my  advice,  faith  I  wish  you'd  take  me, 

Och  hone  !  Widow  Machree. 
You'd  have  me  to  desire, 
Then  to  stir  up  the  fire, 
And  sure  hope  is  no  liar 
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In  whispering  to  me 
That  the  ghosts  would  depart 
When  you'd  me  near  your  heart, 

Och  hone  !  Widow  Machree. 

SAMUEL  LOVER  (1797-1868). 


THE  "  WHISTLIN^    THIEF." 

WHEN  Pat  came  o'er  the  hill, 
His  colleen  fair  to  see, 
His  whistle  low,  but  shrill, 
His  signal  was  to  be. 

(Pat 'whistles.'] 

"  Mary,"  the  mother  said, 
"  Some  one  is  whistlin'  sure  "; 
Says  Mary,  "  'Tis  only  the  wind 
Is  whistlin'  thro'  the  door." 

(Pat  whistles  a  bit  of  a  popular  air.) 

?1tfi 
"  I've  lived  a  long  time,  Mary, 

In  the  wide  world,  my  dear  ; 
But  a  door  to  whistle  like  that 
I  never  yet  did  hear." 

"  But,  mother,  you  know,  the  fiddle 
Hangs  close  beside  the  chink, 
And  the  wind  upon  its  sthrings 
Is  playing  the  tchune,  I  think." 

(The  pig  grunts. ) 
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"  Mary,  I  hear  the  pig, 

Unaisy  in  his  mind." 

"  But,  mother,  you  know  they  say 

The  pigs  can  see  the  wind." 

"That's  thrue  enough  in  the  day, 
But  I  think  you  may  remark, 
That  pigs,  no  more  nor  we, 
Can  see  anything  in  the  dark." 

(The  dog  barks.) 

"The  dog  is  barkin' !  now, 
The  fiddle  can't  play  that  tchune." 
"  But,  mother,  the  dogs  will  bark 
Whenever  they  see  the  moon." 

"  But  how  could  he  see  the  moon, 
When,  you  know,  the  dog  is  blind  ? 
Blind  dogs  won't  bark  at  the  moon, 
Nor  fiddles  be  played  by  the  wind. 

"  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  you  think, 
I  know  very  well  'tis  Pat — 
Shut  your  mouth,  you  whistlin'  thief, 
And  go  along  home  out  o'  that ! 

"  And  you  go  off  to  bed, 
Don't  play  upon  me  your  jeers  : 
For,  though  I  have  lost  my  eyes, 
I  haven't  lost  my  ears  !  " 

SAMUEL  LOVER  (1797-1868). 
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ST.    KEVIN. 

AT  Glendalough  lived  a  young  saint, 

In  odour  of  sanctity  dwelling  ; 

An  old-fashion'd  odour,  which  now 

We  seldom  or  never  are  smelling  ; 

A  book  or  a  hook  were  to  him 

The  utmost  extent  of  his  wishes  ; 

Now,  a  snatch  at  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  ; 

Then,  a  catch  at  the  lives  of  the  fishes. 

There  was  a  young  woman  one  day, 
Stra-vagiri  along  by  the  lake,  sir  ; 
She  look'd  hard  at  St.  Kevin,  they  say, 
But  St.  Kevin  no  notice  did  take,  sir. 
When  she  found  lookin'  hard  wouldn't  do, 
She  look'd  soft — in  the  old  sheep's  eye  fashion  ; 
But,  with  all  her  sheep's  eyes,  she  could  not 
In  St.  Kevin  see  signs  of  soft  passion. 

41  You're  a  great  hand  at  fishing,"  says  Kate, 
"'Tis  yourself  that  knows  how,  faith,  to  hook 

them, 

But,  when  you  have  caught  them,  agra, 
Don't  you  want  a  young  woman  to  cook  them  ?  " 
Says  the  saint,  "  I  am  '  sayrious  inclined, 
I  intend  taking  orders  for  life,  dear." 
"  Only  marry,"  says  Kate,  and  you'd  find 
You'll  get  orders  enough  from  your  wife,  dear." 
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"  You  shall  never  be  flesh  of  my  flesh," 
Says  the  saint,  with  an  anchorite  groan,  sir. 
"  I  see  that  myself,"  answer'd  Kate, 
11 1  can  only  be  *  bone  of  your  bone,'  sir  ; 
And  even  your  bones  are  so  scarce," 
Said  Miss  Kate,  at  her  answers  so  glib,  sir, 
"  That  I  think  you  would  not  be  the  worse 
Of  a  little  additional  rib,  sir." 

The  saint,  in  a  rage,  seized  the  lass,— 
He  gave  her  one  twirl  round  his  head,  sir  ; 
And,  before  Doctor  Arnott's  invention, 
Prescribed  her  a  watery  bed,  sir. 
Oh  ! — cruel  St.  Kevin  ! — for  shame  ! 
When  a  lady  her  heart  came  to  barter, 
You  should  not  have  been  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
But  have  bow'd  to  the  Order  of  Garter. 

SAMUEL  LOVER  (1797-1868). 


BARNEY  O'HEA. 

NOW  let  me  alone  ! — tho'  I  know  you  won't, 
Impudent  Barney  O'Hea  ! 

It  makes  me  outrageous, 
When  you're  so  contagious  ; 
And  you'd  better  look  out  for  the  stout  Corny 

Creagh, 

For  he  is  the  boy 
That  believes  I'm  his  joy  ; 
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So  you'd  better  behave  yourself,  Barney  O'Hea ! 
Impudent  Barney  ! 
None  of  your  blarney  ! 
Impudent  Barney  O'Hea  ! 


I  hope  you're  not  going  to  Bandon  fair, 
For  indeed  I'm  not  wanting  to  meet  you  there  ! 
Impudent  Barney  O'Hea ! 

For  Corny's  at  Cork, 
And  my  brother's  at  work  ; 
And  my  mother  sits  spinning  at  home  all  the  day  : 
So,  as  none  will  be  there 
Of  poor  me  to  take  care, 
I  hope  you  won't  follow  me,  Barney  O'Hea  ! 
Impudent  Barney ! 
None  of  your  blarney  ! 

Impudent  Barney  O'Hea  ! 

But  as  I  was  walking  up  Bandon  Street, 
Just  who  do  you  think  'twas  myself  did  meet, 
But  that  impudent  Barney  O'Hea  ! 
He  said  I  look'd  killin', 
I  call'd  him  a  villain, 

And  bid  him,  that  minute,  get  out  of  my  way. 
He  said  I  was  jokin' — 
And  look'd  so  provokin' — 
I  could  not  help  laughing  with  Barney  O'Hea  ! 
Impudent  Barney! 
'Tis  he  has  the  blarney ! 

That  impudent  Barney  O'Hea  ! 
19 
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He  knew  'twas  all  right  when  he  saw  me  smile, 
For  he  is  the  rogue  up  to  every  wile, 
That  impudent  Barney  O'Hea  ! 

He  coax'd  me  to  choose  him, 
For,  if  I'd  refuse  him, 

He  swore  he'd  kill  Corny  the  very  next  day  ; 
So,  for  fear  'twould  go  further, 
And — just  to  save  murther, 
I  think  I  must  marry  that  madcap  O'Hea. 
Bothering  Barney  ! 
'Tis  he  has  the  blarney  ! 
To  make  a  girl  Misthress  O'Hea ! 

SAMUEL  LOVER  (1797-1868). 


THE  BLARNEY. 

OH,  did  you  ne'er  hear  of  the  Blarney, 
That's  found  near  the  banks  of  Killarney  ? 

Believe  it  from  me, 

No  girl's  heart  is  free, 
Once  she  hears  the  sweet  sound  of  the  Blarney. 

For  the  Blarney's  so  great  a  desaiver, 

That  a  girl  thinks  you're  there — tho'  you  leave  her  ; 

And  never  finds  out 

All  the  thricks  you're  about, 
Till  she's  quite  gone  herself,  with  your  Blarney. 
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Oh  say,  would  you  find  this  same  Blarney, 
There's  a  castle,  not  far  from  Killarney, 
On  the  top  of  the  wall  — 
But  take  care  you  don't  fall  — 
There's  a  stone  that  contains  all  the  Blarney. 

Like  a  magnet,  its  influence  such  is, 
That  attraction  it  gives  all  it  touches, 

If  you  kiss  it,  they  say, 

That  from  that  blessed  day, 
You  may  kiss  whom  you  plaze,  with  your  Blarney. 

SAMUEL  LOVER  (1797-1868). 


RORY  O'MORE. 

YOUNG  Rory  O'More  courted  Kathleen  Bawn  : 
He  was  bold  as  a  hawk,  —  she  as  soft  as  the  dawn  ; 
He  wish'd  in  his  heart  pretty  Kathleen  to  please, 
And  he  thought  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  to 

tease. 

"  Now,  Rory,  be  aisy,"  sweet  Kathleen  would  cry 
(Reproof  on  her  lip,  but  a  smile  in  her  eye), 
"  With  your  tricks  I  don't  know,  in  troth,  what 

I'm  about, 
Faith   you've   teased   till   I've   put   on   my  cloak 

inside  out." 

"  Oh  !  Jewel,"  says  Rory,  "  that  same  is  the  way 
You've  thrated  my  heart  for  this  many  a  day  ; 
And  'tis  plaz'd  that  I  am,  and  why  not  to  be  sure  ? 
For  'tis  all  for  good  luck,"  says  bold  Rory  O'More. 
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"  Indeed,  then,"  says  Kathleen,  "  don't  think  of 

the  like, 

For  I  half  gave  a  promise  to  soothering  Mike  ; 
The  ground  that  I  walk  on  he  loves,  I'll  be  bound." 
"Faith,"  says  Rory,   "I'd  rather  love  you  than 

the  ground." 

"  Now,  Rory,  I'll  cry  if  you  don't  let  me  go  ; 
Sure  I  drame  ev'ry  night  that  I'm  hating  you  so  !  " 
"Oh,"  says  Rory,  "that  same  I'm  delighted  to 

hear, 

For  drames  always  go  by  conthrairies,  my  dear  ; 
Oh  !  Jewel,  keep  draming  that  same  till  you  die, 
And  bright  morning  will  give  dirty  night  the 

black  lie  ! 

And  'tis  plaz'd  that  I  am,  and  why  not,  to  be  sure  ? 
Since 'tis  all  for  good  luck,"  says  bold  Rory  O'More. 

"Arrah,  Kathleen,  my  darlint,  you've  teas'd  me 

enough  ; 
Sure  I've  thrash'd  for  your  sake  Dinny  Grimes  and 

Jim  Duff; 
And  I've  made  myself,  drinking  your  health,  quite 

a  baste, 

So,  I  think,  after  that,  I  may  talk  to  the  praste." 
Then  Rory,  the  rogue,  stole  his  arm  round  her 

neck, 

So  soft  and  so  white,  without  freckle  or  speck  ; 
And  he  look'd  in  her  eyes  that  were  beaming  with 

light, 
And  he  kiss'd  her  sweet  lips  ; — don't  you  think  he 

was  right  ? 
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"  Now  Rory,  leave  off,  sir,  you'll  hug  me  no  more  ; 
That's   eight   times   to-day  you   have   kiss'd   me 

before." 
4 'Then   here  goes  another,"  says  he,   "to  make 

sure, 
For  there's  luck  in  odd  numbers !  "   says  Rory 

O'More. 

SAMUEL  LOVER  (1797-1868). 
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LINES    WRITTEN    IN    A    YOUNG    LADY'S    ALBUM. 

A  PRETTY  task,  Miss  S to  ask 

A  Benedictine  pen, 
That  cannot  quite  at  freedom  write 

Like  those  of  other  men. 
No  lover's  plaint  my  Muse  must  paint 

To  fill  this  page's  span, 
But  be  correct  and  recollect 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 

Pray  only  think,  for  pen  and  ink 

How  hard  to  get  along, 
That  may  not  turn  on  words  that  burn, 

Or  Love,  the  life  of  song  ! 
Nine  Muses,  if  I  chooses,  I 

May  woo  all  in  a  clan  ; 
But  one  Miss  S> I  daren't  address — 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 
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Scribblers  unwed,  with  little  head 

May  eke  it  out  with  heart, 
And  in  their  lays  it  often  plays 

A  rare  first-fiddle  part. 
They  make  a  kiss  to  rhyme  with  bliss, 

And  if  I  so  began, 
I  have  my  fears  about  my  ears — 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 

Upon  your  cheek  I  may  not  speak, 

Nor  on  your  lip  be  warm, 
I  must  be  wise  about  your  eyes, 

And  formal  with  your  form  ; 
Of  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  short, 

On  T.  H.  Bayly's  plan, 
I  must  not  twine  a  single  line — 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 

A  watchman's  part  compels  my  heart 

To  keep  you  off  its  beat, 
And  I  might  dare  as  soon  to  swear 

At  you,  as  at  your  feet. 
I  can't  expire  in  passion's  fire 

As  other  poets  can — 
My  life  (she's  by)  won't  let  me  die — 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 

Shut  out  from  love,  denied  a  dove, 
Forbidden  bow  and  dart ; 

Without  a  groan  to  call  my  own, 
With  neither  hand  nor  heart  ; 
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To  Hymen  vow'd,  and  not  allow'd 
To  flirt  e'en  with  your  fan, 

Here  end,  as  just  a  friend,  I  must — 
I'm  not  a  single  man. 

THOMAS  HOOD  (1799-1845.) 


"PLEASE   TO  RING    THE  BELLE." 

I'LL  tell  you  a  story  that's  not  in  Tom  Moore : 
Young  Love  likes  to  knock  at  a  pretty  girl's  door : 
So  he  called  upon  Lucy — 'twas  just  ten  o'clock — 
Like  a  spruce  single  man,  with  a  smart  double 
knock. 

Now  a  hand-maid,  whatever  her  fingers  be  at, 
Will  run  like  a  puss  when  she  hears  a  rat-tat : 
So  Lucy  ran  up — and  in  two  seconds  more 
Had  question'd  the   stranger   and   answer'd  the 
door. 

The  meeting  was  bliss  ;  but  the  parting  was  woe  ; 
For  the  moment  must  come  when  such  comers 

must  go. 
So  she  kiss'd  him,  and  whisper'd — poor  innocent 

thing — 
"  The  next  time  you  come,  love,  pray  come  with 

a  ring." 

THOMAS  HOOD  (1799-1845). 
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FAITHLESS  SALLY  BROWN. 

YOUNG  Ben  he  was  a  nice  young  man, 

A  carpenter  by  trade  ; 
And  he  fell  in  love  with  Sally  Brown, 

That  was  a  lady's  maid. 

But  as  they  fetcht  a  walk  one  day, 

They  met  a  press-gang  crew  ; 
And  Sally  she  did  faint  away, 

While  Ben  he  was  brought  to. 

The  boatswain  swore  with  wicked  words 

Enough  to  shock  a  saint, 
That  though  she  did  seem  in  a  fit, 

'Twas  nothing  but  a  feint. 

"Come,  girl,"  said  he,  "hold  up  your  head, 

He'll  be  as  good  as  me  ; 
For  when  your  swain  is  in  our  boat, 

A  boatswain  he  will  be." 

So  when  they'd  made  their  game  of  her, 

And  taken  off  her  elf  ; 
She  roused,  and  found  she  only  was 

A-coming  to  herself. 

"And  is  he  gone,  and  is  he  gone?  " 

She  cried,  and  wept  outright : 
Then  will  I  to  the  water-side, 

And  see  him  out  of  sight !  " 
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A  waterman  came  up  to  her  ; 

"  Now,  young  woman,"  said  he, 
u  If  you  weep  on  so,  you  will  make 

Eye-  water  in  the  sea." 


"Alas  !  they've  taken  my  beau  Ben 

To  sail  with  old  Benbow  "  ; 
And  her  woe  began  to  run  afresh, 

As  if  she  said  "  Gee  woe  !  " 

Says  he,  "  They've  only  taken  him 
To  the  tender-ship,  you  see." 

"The  tender-ship  !"  cried  Sally  Brown, 
"  What  a  hard  ship  that  must  be  ! 

"  Oh  would  I  were  a  mermaid  now, 

For  then  I'd  follow  him  ; 
But  oh  !  I'm  not  a  fish-  woman, 

And  so  I  cannot  swim. 

"  Alas  !  I  was  not  born  beneath 

The  Virgin  or  the  Scales  ; 
So  I  must  curse  my  cruel  stars, 

And  walk  about  in  Wales." 

Now  Ben  had  sailed  to  many  a  place 
That's  underneath  the  world  ; 

But  in  two  years  the  ship  came  home, 
And  all  her  sails  were  furled. 
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But  when  he  called  on  Sally  Brown, 

To  see  how  she  got  on, 
He  found  she'd  got  another  Ben, 

Whose  Christian  name  was  John. 

"  O  Sally  Brown  !  O  Sally  Brown  ! 

How  could  you  serve  me  so  ? 
I've  met  with  many  a  breeze  before, 

But  never  such  a  blow  !  " 

Then  reading  on  his  'bacca-box 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh, 
And  then  began  to  eye  his  pipe, 

And  then  to  pipe  his  eye. 

And  then  he  tried  to  sing  "  All's  Well," 
But  could  not  though  he  tried  ; 

His  head  was  turned,  and  so  he  chewed 
His  pigtail  till  he  died. 

His  death,  which  happened  in  his  berth 

At  forty  odd  befel : 
They  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 

The  sexton  tolled  the  bell. 

THOMAS  HOOD  (1799-1845), 


FAITHLESS  NELLY  GRAY. 

BEN  BATTLE  was  a  soldier  bold, 
And  used  to  war's  alarms  ; 

But  a  cannon-ball  took  off  his  legs, 
So  he  laid  down  his  arms ! 
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Now  as  they  bore  him  off  the  field, 

Said  he,  "  Let  others  shoot, 
For  here  I  leave  my  second  leg, 

And  the  Forty-second  Foot !  " 


The  army-surgeons  made  him  limbs  : 
Said  he, — "  They're  only  pegs  : 

But  there's  as  wooden  members  quite, 
As  represents  my  legs  !  " 

Now  Ben  he  loved  a  pretty  maid, 
Her  name  was  Nelly  Gray  ; 

So  he  went  to  pay  her  his  devours, 
When  he'd  devoured  his  pay ! 

But  when  he  called  on  Nelly  Gray, 
She  made  him  quite  a  scoff ; 

And  when  she  saw  his  wooden  legs, 
Began  to  take  them  off! 

"  O  Nelly  Gray  !  O  Nelly  Gray  ! 

Is  this  your  love  so  warm  ? 
The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat 

Should  be  more  uniform  !  " 

Said  she,  "  I  loved  a  soldier  once, 
For  he  was  blithe  and  brave  ; 

But  I  will  never  have  a  man 
With  both  legs  in  the  grave  ! 
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Before  you  had  those  timber  toes, 

Your  love  I  did  allow, 
But  then,  you  know,  you  stand  upon 

Another  footing  now  !  " 


"  O  Nelly  Gray  !  O  Nelly  Gray  ! 

For  all  your  jeering  speeches, 
At  duty's  call,  I  left  my  legs 

In  Badajos's  breaches*.  " 

"  Why,  then,'*  said  she,  "you've  lost  the  feet 

Of  legs  in  war's  alarms, 
And  now  you  cannot  wear  your  shoes 

Upon  your  feats  of  arms  !  " 

"  O,  false  and  fickle  Nelly  Gray ! 

I  know  why  you  refuse  : — 
Though  I've  no  feet — some  other  man 

Is  standing  in  my  shoes  ! 

"  I  wish  I  ne'er  had  seen  your  face  ; 

But,  now,  a  long  farewell  ! 
For  you  will  be  my  death  : — alas  ! 

You  will  not  be  my  Nell  \  " 

Now  when  he  went  from  Nelly  Gray, 

His  heart  so  heavy  got — 
And  life  was  such  a  burthen  grown, 

It  made  him  take  a  knot ! 
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So  round  his  melancholy  neck 

A  rope  he  did  entwine, 
And  for  his  second  time  in  life, 

Enlisted  in  the  Line  ! 

One  end  he  tied  around  a  beam, 

And  then  removed  his  pegs, 
And,  as  his  legs  were  off, — of  course 

He  soon  was  off  his  legs  ! 

And  there  he  hung  till  he  was  dead 

As  any  nail  in  town, — 
For  though  distress  had  cut  him  up, 

It  could  not  cut  him  down  ! 

A  dozen  men  sat  on  his  corpse, 

To  find  out  why  he  died — 
And  they  buried  Ben  in  four  cross-roads, 

With  a  stake  in  his  inside  ! 

THOMAS  HOOD  (1799-1845). 


EQUESTRIAN  COURTSHIP. 

IT  was  a  young  maiden  went  forth  to  ride, 
And  there  was  a  wooer  to  pace  by  her  side  ; 
His  horse  was  so  little,  and  hers  so  high, 
He  thought  his  angel  was  up  in  the  sky. 
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His  love  was  great,  though  his  wit  was  small  ; 
He  bade  her  ride  easy — and  that  was  all. 
The  very  horses  began  to  neigh, 
Because  their  betters  had  nought  to  say. 

They  rode  by  elm,  and  they  rode  by  oak, 
They  rode  by  a  churchyard,  and  then  he  spoke : 
"  My  pretty  maiden,  if  you'll  agree, 
You  shall  always  amble  through  life  with  me." 

The  damsel  answered  him  never  a  word, 

But  kicked  the  grey  mare,  and  away  she  spurr'd. 

The  wooer  still  followed  behind  the  jade, 

And  enjoy'd — like  a  lover — the  dust  she  made. 

They  rode  through  moss,  and  they  rode  through 

moor, 

The  gallant  behind,  and  the  lass  before : 
At  last  they  came  to  a  miry  place, 
And  then  the  sad  wooer  gave  up  the  chase. 

Quoth  he,  "  If  my  nag  were  better  to  ride, 
I'd  follow  her  over  the  world  so  wide. 
Oh,  it  is  not  my  love  that  begins  to  fail, 
But  I've  lost  the  last  glimpse  of  the  grey  mare's 
tail." 

THOMAS  HOOD  (1799-1845). 
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THE  AGE  OF  LOVE. 

PRITHEE,  tell  me,  Dimple  Chin, 

At  what  age  does  love  begin  ? 

"  Ah  !"  the  rosy  lips  reply, 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  if  I  try. 

'Tis  so  long  I  can't  remember  ; 

Ask  some  younger  miss  than  I ! 

Tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  Grizzled  Face, 

Do  your  head  and  heart  keep  pace  ? 

When  does  hoary  love  expire  ? 

When  do  frosts  put  out  the  fire  ?  " 

"  Ah  ! "  the  wise  old  lips  reply, 

"  Youth  may  pass,  and  strength  may  die  ; 

But  for  love  ! — I  can't  foretoken  ; 

Ask  some  older  sage  than  I !  " 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN  (igth  Century). 


THE  CONJURER. 

"  Marry  come  up  I    I  can  see  as  far  into  a  wall  as 
another!" 

IF  you'll  tell  me  the  reason  why  Lucy  de  Vere 
Thinks  no  more  of  her  silks,  or  her  satins  ; 

If  you'll  tell  me  the  reason  why,  cloudy  or  clear, 
She  goes  both  to  vespers  and  matins : 
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Then  I  think  I  can  tell  why  young  Harry  de  Vaux, 
Who  once  cared  for  naught  but  his  wine,  has 

Been  seen,  like  a  saint,  for  a  fortnight  or  so, 
In  a  niche,  at  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ! 


If  you'll  tell  me  the  reason  Sir  Rowland  will  ride 

As  though  he'd  a  witch  on  his  crupper, 
Whenever  he  hopes  to  join  Rosalie's  side, 

Or  is  going  to  meet  her  at  supper : 
Then  I  think  I  can  tell  how  it  is  that  his  groom, 

With  a  horse  that  is  better  and  faster, 
Though  the  coaches  make  way,  and  the  people 
make  room, 

Can  never  keep  up  with  his  master ! 

If  you'll  tell  me  the  reason  why  Isabel's  eyes 

Sparkle  brighter  than  Isabel's  rubies  ; 
If  you'll  tell  me  the  reason  why  Isabel's  sighs 

Turn  sensible  men  into  boobies  : 
Then  I  think  I  can  tell, — when  she  promised  last 
night 

To  waltz,  and  my  eyes  turned  to  thank  hers, — 
Why  it  was  my  heart  felt  so  wondrously  light, 

Though  I  hadn't  a  sou  at  my  bankers ! 

If  you'll  tell  me  the  reason  a  maiden  rmist  sigh 
When  she  looks  at  a  star  or  a  planet ; 

If  you'll  tell  me  the  reason  she  flings  her  book  by. 
When  you  know  she  has  hardly  began  it ; 
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If  her  cheek  has  grown  pale,  and  if  dim  is  her  eye, 
And  her  breathing  both  fevered  and  faint  is, 

Then  think  it  exceedingly  likely  that  I 

Can  tell  what  that  maiden's  complaint  is  ! 

WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED  (1802-1839). 


COUSINS. 

"  UHymen,  dit-on^  craint  les  petits  Cousins" — 
SCRIBE. 

HAD  you  ever  a  Cousin,  Tom? 

Did  your  Cousin  happen  to  sing  ? 
Sisters  we've  all  by  the  dozen,  Tom, 

But  a  Cousin's  a  different  thing : 
And  you'd  find,  if  you  ever  had  kissed  her,  Tom, 

(But  let  this  be  a  secret  between  us), 
That  your  lips  would  have  been  a  blister,  Tom, 

For  they're  not  of  the  Sister  genus. 

There  is  something,  Tom,  in  a  Sister's  lip, 

When  you  give  her  a  good-night  kiss, 
That  savours  much  of  relationship 

That  nothing  occurs  amiss  ; 
But  a  Cousin's  lip  if  you  once  unite 

With  yours,  in  the  quietest  way, 
Instead  of  sleeping  a  week  that  night, 

You'll  be  dreaming  the  following  day. 

20 
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And  people  think  it  no  harm,  Tom, 

With  a  Cousin  to  hear  you  talk  ; 
And  no  one  feels  any  alarm,  Tom, 

At  a  quiet,  cousinly  walk  ; — 
But,  Tom,  you'll  soon  find  what  I  happen  to  know, 

That  such  walks  often  grow  into  straying, 
And  the  voices  of  Cousins  are  sometimes  so  low, 

Heaven  only  knows  what  you'll  be  saying ! 

And  then  there  happens  so  often,  Tom, 

Soft  pressures  of  hands  and  fingers, 
And  looks  that  were  moulded  to  soften,  Tom, 

And  times  on  which  memory  lingers  ; 
That  long  ere  the  walk  is  half  over,  those  strings 

Of  your  heart  art  all  put  in  play, 
By  the  voice  of  those  fair,  demi-sisterly  things, 

In  not  quite  the  most  brotherly  way. 

And  the  song  of  a  Sister  may  bring  to  you,  Tom, 

Such  tones  as  the  angels  woo  ; 
But  I  fear  if  your  Cousin  should  sing  to  you,  Tom, 

You'll  take  her  for  an  angel,  too  ; 
For  so  curious  a  note  is  that  note  of  theirs, 

That  you'll  fancy  the  voice  that  gave  it 
Has  been  all  the  while  singing  the  National  Airs, 

Instead  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

I  once  had  a  Cousin  who  sung,  Tom, 
And  her  name  may  be  nameless  now  ; 

But  the  sound  of  those  songs  is  still  young,  Tom, 
Though  we  are  no  longer  so : 
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"Tis  folly  to  dream  of  a  bower  of  green 
When  there  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  tree  ;  — 

But  'twixt  walking  and  singing,  that  Cousin  has 

been, 
God  forgive  her  !  the  ruin  of  me. 

And  now  I  care  nought  for  society,  Tom, 

And  lead  a  most  anchorite  life  ; 
For  I've  loved  myself  into  sobriety,  Tom, 

And  out  of  the  wish  for  a  wife  ; 
But  oh  !  if  I  said  but  half  what  I  might  say, 

So  sad  were  the  lesson  'twould  give, 
That  'twould  keep  you  from  loving  for  many  a  day, 

And  from  Cousins  —  as  long  as  you  live. 

WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED  (1802-1839). 


From  HOBBLEDEHOYS. 

"  Not  a  man  —  nor  a  boy  — 

But  a  Hobbledehoy"  —  OLD  SONG. 

OH  !  there  is  a  time,  a  happy  time, 

When  a  boy  is  just  half  a  man  ; 
When  ladies  may  kiss  him  without  a  crime, 

And  flirt  with  him  like  a  fan  :  — 
When  mammas  with  their  daughters  will  leave 
him  alone, 

If  he  only  will  seem  to  fear  them  ; 
While  were  he  a  man,  or  a  little  more  grown, 

They  never  would  let  him  near  them. 
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These,  Lilly ! — these  were  the  days  when  you 

Were  my  boyhood's  earliest  flame, — 
When  I  thought  it  an  honour  to  tie  your  shoe, 

And  trembled  to  hear  your  name  :  — 
When  I  scarcely  ventured  to  take  a  kiss, 

Though  your  lips  seemed  half  to  invite  me  ; 
But,  Lilly  !  I  soon  got  over  this, — 

When  I  kissed — and  they  did  not  bite  me  ! 

Oh !  these  were  the  gladsome  and  fairy  times, 
And  our  hearts  were  then  in  their  spring, 

When  I  passed  my  nights  in  writing  you  rhymes, 
And  my  days  in  hearing  you  sing. 

But  I  would  give  every  hope  and  joy 

That  my  spirit  may  taste  again, 
That  I  once  more  were  that  gladsome  boy, 

And  that  you  were  as  young  as  then. 

WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED  (1802-1839) 
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YEARS — years  ago — ere  yet  my  dreams 
Had  been  of  being  wise  or  witty, — 
Ere  I  had  done  with  writing  themes, 
Or  yawned  o'er  this  infernal  Chitty  ; — 
Years — years  ago, — while  all  my  joy 
Was  in  my  fowling-piece  and  filly, — 
In  short,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy, 
I  fell  in  love  with  Laura  Lily. 
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I  saw  her  at  the  country  Ball ; 

There,  when  the  sound  of  flute  and  fiddle 

Gave  signal  sweet  in  that  old  hall 

Of  hands  across  and  down  the  middle, 

Her's  was  the  subtlest  spell  by  far 

Of  all  that  set  young  hearts  romancing  ; 

She  was  our  queen,  our  rose,  our  star  ; 

And  then  she  danced — O  Heaven,  her  dancing ! 

Dark  was  her  hair,  her  hand  was  white  ; 

Her  voice  was  exquisitely  tender  ; 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  liquid  light ; 

I  never  saw  a  waist  so  slender  ! 

Her  very  look,  her  very  smile, 

Shot  right  and  left  a  score  of  arrows  ; 

I  thought  'twas  Venus  from  her  isle, 

I  wondered  where  she  had  left  her  sparrows. 

She  talk'd — of  politics  or  prayers, — 

Of  Southey's  prose,  or  Wordsworth's  sonnets,— 

Of  daggers  or  of  dancing  bears, 

Of  battles, — or  the  last  new  bonnets  : 

By  candle-light,  at  twelve  o'clock, 

To  me  it  mattered  not  a  tittle, 

If  those  bright  lips  had  quoted  Locke, 

I  might  have  thought  they  murmured  Little. 

Through  sunny  May,  through  sultry  June, 

I  loved  her  with  a  love  eternal ; 

I  spoke  her  praises  to  the  moon, 

I  wrote  them  for  the  Sunday  Journal'. 
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My  mother  laughed  ;  I  soon  found  out 
That  ancient  ladies  have  no  feeling ; 
My  father  frowned  ;  but  how  should  gout 
See  any  happiness  in  kneeling? 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dean, 
Rich,  fat  and  rather  apoplectic  ; 
She  had  one  brother,  just  thirteen, 
Whose  colour  was  extremely  hectic  ; 
Her  grandmother,  for  many  a  year 
Had  fed  the  parish  with  her  bounty ; 
Her  second  cousin  was  a  peer, 
And  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

But  titles,  and  the  Three  per  cents, 
And  mortgages,  and  great  relations, 
And  India  Bonds  and  tithes  and  rents, 
Oh  !  what  are  they  to  love's  sensations  ? 
Black  eyes,  fair  forehead,  clustering  locks — 
Such  wealth,  such  honours,  Cupid  chooses  ; 
He  cares  as  little  for  the  Stocks 
As  Baron  Rothschild  for  the  Muses. 

She  sketch'd  ;  the  vale,  the  wood,  the  beach, 

Grew  lovelier  from  her  pencil's  shading  : 

She  botanised  ;  I  envied  each 

Young  blossom  in  her  boudoir  fading : 

She  warbled  Handel  ;  it  was  grand — 

She  made  the  Catalina  jealous  : 

She  touched  the  organ  ;  I  could  stand 

For  hours  and  hours  to  blow  the  bellows. 
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She  kept  an  album,  too,  at  home, 
Well  fill'd  with  all  an  album's  glories  ; 
Paintings  of  butterflies,  and  Rome, 
Patterns  for  trimmings,  Persian  stories  ; 
Soft  songs  to  Julia's  cockatoo, 
Fierce  odes  to  Fannie  and  to  Slaughter  ; 
And  autographs  of  Prince  Leboo, 
And  recipes  for  elder  water. 

And  she  was  flatter'd,  worshipp'd,  bored  ; 

Her  steps  were  watch'd,  her  dress  was  noted  ; 

Her  poodle  dog  was  quite  adored, 

Her  sayings  were  extremely  quoted  ; 

She  laughed,  and  every  heart  was  glad, 

As  if  the  taxes  were  abolished  ; 

She  frowned,  and  every  look  was  sad, 

As  if  the  opera  were  demolished. 

She  smil'd  on  many,  just  for  fun — 

I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  it ; 

I  was  the  first — the  only  one, 

Her  heart  had  thought  of  for  a  minute  ; 

I  knew  it,  for  she  told  me  so, 

In  phrase  which  was  divinely  moulded  ; 

She  wrote  a  charming  hand — and  oh  ! 

How  sweetly  all  her  notes  were  folded  ! 

Our  love  was  like  most  other  loves  ; — 
A  little  glow,  a  little  shiver, 
A  rose-bud,  and  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  "  Fly  not  yet" — upon  the  river  ; 
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Some  jealousy  of  some  one's  heir, 
Some  hopes  of  dying1  broken-hearted, 
A  miniature,  a  lock  of  hair, 
The  usual  vows,  and  then  we  parted. 

We  parted  ; — months  and  years  roll'd  by  ; 
We  met  again  four  summers  after  : 
Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh, 
Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter : 
For  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell 
There  had  been  many  other  lodgers  ; 
And  she  was  not  the  ball-room  Belle, 
But  only — Mrs.  Something — Rogers  ! 

WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED  (1802-1839). 


IN  THE  STILLNESS  OF  THE  NIGHT. 
[DORSET  DIALECT.] 

OV  all  the  housen  o'  the  pliace, 

There's  oone  where  I  da  like  to  call 
By  dae  or  night  the  best  ov  all, 
To  zee  my  Fanny's  smilen  fiace  ; 
An'  dere  the  stiately  trees  da  grow, 
A-rocken  as  the  win'  da  blow, 
While  she  da  sweetly  sleep  below, 
In  the  stillness  o'  the  night. 
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An'  dere  at  evenen,  I  da  goo, 

A-hoppen  auver  ghiates  an'  bars, 
By  twinklen  light  o'  winter  stars, 

When  snow  da  clumper  to  my  shoe  ; 

An'  zometimes  we  da  slyly  catch 

A  chat  an  hour  upon  the  stratch, 

An'  piart  wi'  whispers  at  the  hatch 
In  the  stillness  o'  the  night. 

An'  zometimes  she  da  goo  to  zome 

Young  neighbours'  housen  down'.the  pliace,. 
An'  I  da  get  a  clue  to  triace 

Her  out,  an'  goo  to  zee  eer  huome  ; 

An'  I  da  wish  a  vield  a  mile, 

As  she  da  sweetly  chat  an'  smile, 

Along  the  drove,  or  at  the  stile, 
In  the  stillness  o'  the  night. 

WILLIAM  BARNES  (1801-1886). 


WIDOW  M  ALONE. 

DID  you  hear  of  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone  ! 
Who  lived  in  the  town  of  Athlone  ? 

Ohone  ! 

Oh,  she  melted  the  hearts 
Of  the  swains  in  them  parts, 
So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone  ! 
So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone. 
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Oflovers  she  had  a  full  score, 

Or  more  ; 
And  fortunes  they  all  had  galore, 

In  store  ; 

From  the  minister  down 
To  the  clerk  of  the  crown, 
All  were  courting"  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
All  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone. 


But  so  modest  was  Mistress  Malone, 
'Twas  known, 
That  no  one  could  see  her  alone, 

Ohone  ! 

Let  them  ogle  and  sigh, 
They  could  ne'er  catch  her  eye, 
So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone. 


Till  one  Mister  O'Brien,  from  Clare, 

How  quare  ! 
It's  little  for  blushing  they  care 

Down  there, 

Put  his  arm  round  her  waist — 
Gave  three  kisses  at  laste — 
"  Oh/'  says  he,  "  you're  my  Molly  Malone." 

My  own ! 
"  Oh,'*  says  he,  "  you're  my  Molly  Malone." 
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And  the  widow  they  all  thought  so  shy, 

My  eye ! 
Ne'er  thought  of  a  simper  or  sigh, 

For  why  ? 

But  "  Lucius,"  says  she, 
"  Since  you've  now  made  so  free, 
You  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
You  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone." 

There's  a  moral  contained  in  my  song, 

Not  wrong, 

And  one  comfort,  it's  not  very  long, 
But  strong,— 
If  for  widows  you  die, 
Learn  to  kiss,  not  to  sigh, 
For  they're  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Malone, 

Ohone  ! 

Oh,  they're  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Malone. 
CHARLES  LEVER  (1806-1872). 


MARY  DRAPER. 

DON'T  talk  to  me  of  London  dames, 
Nor  rave  about  your  foreign  flames, 
That  never  lived — except  in  drames, 
Nor  shone,  except  on  paper  ; 
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I'll  sing  you  'bout  a  girl  I  knew, 
Who  lived  in  Ballywhackmacrew, 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  mighty  few 
Could  equal  Mary  Draper. 

Her  cheeks  were  red,  her  eyes  were  blue, 
Her  hair  was  brown  of  deepest  hue, 
Her  foot  was  small,  and  neat  to  view, 

Her  waist  was  slight  and  taper  ; 
Her  voice  was  music  to  your  ear, 
A  lovely  brogue,  so  rich  and  clear, 
Oh,  the  like  I  ne'er  again  shall  hear 

As  from  sweet  Mary  Draper ! 

She'd  ride  a  wall,  she'd  drive  a  team, 

Or  with  a  fly  she'd  whip  a  stream, 

Or  maybe  sing  you  "  Rousseau's  Dream," 

For  nothing  could  escape  her  ; 
I've  seen  her  too — upon  my  word — 
At  sixty  yards  bring  down  her  bird — 
Oh  !  she  charmed  all  the  Forty-Third  ! 

Did  lovely  Mary  Draper. 

And,  at  the  spring  assizes  ball, 
The  junior  bar  would,  one  and  all, 
For  all  her  fav'rite  dances  call, 

And  Harry  Deane  would  caper  ; 
Lord  Clare  would  then  forget  his  lore  ; 
King's  Counsel  voting  law  a  bore, 
Were  proud  to  figure  on  the  floor 

For  love  of  Mary  Draper. 
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The  parson,  priest,  sub-sheriff  too, 
Were  all  her  slaves,  and  so  would  you, 
If  you  had  only  but  one  view 

Of  such  a  face  or  shape,  or 
Her  pretty  ankles  —  but,  alone. 
It's  only  west  of  old  Athlone 
Such  girls  were  found  —  and  now  they're  gone  — 

So,  here's  to  Mary  Draper  ! 

CHARLES  LEVER  (1806-1872). 


THE  WILLOW  TREE. 

KNOW  ye  the  willow  tree 

Whose  grey  leaves  quiver, 
Whispering  gloomily 

To  yon  pale  river  ? 
Lady,  at  eventide 

Wander  not  near  it  : 
They  say  its  branches  hide 

A  sad,  lost  spirit  ! 

Once  to  the  willow  tree 

A  maid  came  fearful  ; 
Pale  seemed  her  cheek  to  be, 

Her  blue  eye  tearful. 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  tree, 

Her  step  moved  fleeter  ; 
No  one  was  there  —  ah  me  ! 

No  one  to  meet  her  ! 
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Quick  beat  her  heart  to  hear 

The  far  bells'  chime 
Toll  from  the  chapel-tower 

The  trysting-time : 
But  the  red  sun  went  down 

In  golden  flame, 
And  though  she  looked  around, 

Yet  no  one  came  ! 

Presently  came  the  night, 

Sadly  to  greet  her, — 
Moon  in  her  silver  light, 

Stars  in  their  glitter  ; 
Then  sank  the  moon  away 

Under  the  billow, 
Still  wept  the  maid  alone — 

There  by  the  willow  ! 

Through  the  long  darkness, 

By  the  stream  rolling, 
Hour  after  hour  went  on 

Tolling  and  tolling. 
Long  was  the  darkness, 

Lonely  and  stilly ; 
Shrill  came  the  night-wind, 

Piercing  and  chilly. 

Shrill  blew  the  morning  breeze, 

Biting  and  cold, 
Bleak  peers  the  grey  dawn 

Over  the  wold. 
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Bleak  over  moor  and  stream 

Looks  the  grey  dawn, 
Grey,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
Still  stands  the  willow  there  — 

The  maid  is  gone  ! 

Domine,  Dominel 
Sing  we  a  litany  ', 

Sing  for  poor  maiden-hearts  broken  and  weary  ; 
Domine>  Domine! 
Sing  we  a  litany, 

Wail  we  and  weep  we  a  wild  Miserere  / 
WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY  (1811-1863). 


THE  WILLOW  TREE. 
[ANOTHER  VERSION.] 

LONG  by  the  willow  trees 
Vainly  they  sought  her  : 

Wild  rang  the  mother's  screams 
O'er  the  grey  water  : 

"  Where  is  my  lovely  one  ? 
Where  is  my  daughter  ? 

"  Rouse  thee,  sir  constable  — 

Rouse  thee  and  look  ; 
Fisherman,  bring  your  net, 

Boatman,  your  hook. 
Beat  in  the  lily  beds, 

Dive  in  the  brook  !  " 
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Vainly  the  constable 

Shouted  and  called  her  ; 

Vainly  the  fisherman 
Beat  the  green  alder  ; 

Vainly  he  flung  the  net, 
Never  it  hauled  her  ! 

Mother  beside  the  fire 
Sat,  her  nightcap  in  ; 

Father,  in  easy-chair, 
Gloomily  napping, 

When  at  the  window-sill 
Came  a  light  tapping  ! 

And  a  pale  countenance 

Looked  through  the  casement  ; 
Loud  beat  the  mother's  heart 

Sick  with  amazement. 
And  at  the  vision  which 

Came  to  surprise  her, 
Shrieked  in  an  agony — 

"Lor!  it's  Elizar!" 

Yes,  'twas  Elizabeth — 

Yes,  'twas  their  girl  ; 
Pale  were  her  cheeks,  and  her 

Hair  out  of  curl. 
"  Mother  !  "  the  loving  one, 

Blushing,  exclaimed, 
"  Let  not  your  innocent 

Lizzy  be  blamed. 
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"  Yesterday,  going  to  Aunt 

Jones's  to  tea, 
Mother,  dear  mother,  I 

Forgot  the  door-key  ! 
And  as  the  night  was  cold, 

And  the  way  steep, 
Mrs.  Jones  kept  me  to 

Breakfast  and  sleep." 

Whether  her  Pa  and  Ma 

Fully  believed  her, 
That  we  shall  never  know  ; 

Stern  they  received  her  ; 
And  for  the  work  of  that 

Cruel,  though  short,  night, 
Sent  her  to  bed  without 

Tea  for  a  fortnight. 

MORAL. 

Hey  diddle  diddlety, 

Cat  and  the  Fiddlety, 
Maidens  of  England!  take  caution  by  she. 

Let  love  and  suicide 

Never  tempt  you  aside. 

And  always  remember  to  take  the  door-key! 
WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY  (1811-1863). 
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AT  THE  CHURCH  GATE. 

ALTHOUGH  I  enter  not, 
Yet  round  about  the  spot 

Oft-times  I  hover : 
And  near  the  sacred  gate, 
With  longing1  eyes  I  wait, 

Expectant  of  her. 

The  Minster  bell  tolls  out 
Above  the  city's  rout, 

And  noise  and  humming  : 
They've  hush'd  the  Minster  bell : 
The  organ  'gins  to  swell, 

She's  coming,  she's  coming  ! 

My  lady  conies  at  last, 

Timid,  and  stepping  fast, 
And  hastening  hither, 

With  modest  eyes  downcast : 

She  comes — she's  here — she's  past- 
May  heaven  go  with  her  ! 

Kneel,  undisturb'd,  fair  Saint ! 
Pour  out  your  praise  or  plaint 

Meekly  and  duly ; 
I  will  not  enter  there, 
To  sully  your  pure  prayer 

With  thoughts  unruly. 
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But  suffer  me  to  pace 
Round  the  forbidden  place, 

Lingering  a  minute, 
Like  outcast  spirits  who  wait 
And  see  through  heaven's  gate 

Angels  within  it. 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY  (1811-1863). 


SORROWS  OF  WERTHER. 

WERTHER  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter  ; 
Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her  ? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 
And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 
And,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled, 
And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled, 
Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out, 
And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 
Like  a  well-conducted  person, 
Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

WILLIAM^  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY  (1811-1863). 
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SING  HEIGH-HO  ! 

THERE  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree  ; 

Sing-  heigh-ho  ! 

There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree, 
And  courts  his  love  as  I  do  thee  ; 

Sing  heigh-ho,  and  heigh-ho  ! 
Young  maids  must  marry. 

There  grows  a  flower  on  every  bough  ; 

Sing  heigh-ho  ! 

There  grows  a  flower  on  every  bough, 
Its  petals  kiss — I'll  show  you  how : 

Sing  heigh-ho,  and  heigh-ho  ! 
Young  maids  must  marry. 

From  sea  to  stream  the  salmon  roam  ; 

Sing  heigh-ho  ! 

From  sea  to  stream  the  salmon  roam  ; 
Each  finds  a  mate  and  leads  her  home  ; 

Sing  heigh-ho,  and  heigh-ho  ! 
Young  maids  must  marry. 

The  sun's  a  bridegroom,  earth  a  bride  ; 

Sing  heigh-ho  ! 

They  court  from  morn  till  eventide : 
The  earth  shall  pass,  but  love  abide. 

Sing  heigh-ho,  and  heigh-ho  ! 
Young  maids  must  marry. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  (1819-1875). 
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From  TO  MY  GRANDMOTHER. 
(SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE  BY  MR.  ROMNEY.) 

Under  the  elm  a  rustic  seat 
Was  merriest  Susan's  pet  retreat 
To  merry  make. 

THIS  Relative  of  mine 
Was  she  seventy-and-nine 

When  she  died  ? 
By  the  canvas  may  be  seen 
How  she  look'd  at  seventeen, 

As  a  Bride. 

Beneath  a  summer  tree 
Her  maiden  reverie 

Has  a  charm  ; 
Her  ringlets  are  in  taste  ; 
What  an  arm  !  and  what  a  waist 

For  an  arm  ! 


With  her  bridal-wreath,  bouquet 
Lace  farthingale,  and  gay 

Falbala,— 

If  Romney's  touch  be  true, 
What  a  lucky  dog  were  you, 

Grandpapa ! 


Her  lips  are  sweet  as  love  ; 

They  are  parting  !     Do  they  move  ? 
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Are  they  dumb  ? 
Her  eyes  are  blue,  and  beam 
Beseechingly,  and  seem 

To  say,  "Come!" 

What  funny  fancy  slips 

From  atween  these  cherry  lips  ? 

Whisper  me, 
Fair  sorceress  in  paint, 
What  canon  says  I  mayn't 

Marry  thee  ? 

FREDERICK  LOCKER-LAMPSON  (1821-1895). 


MRS.  SMITH. 

LAST  year  I  trod  these  fields  with  Di, 
And  that's  the  simple  reason  why 

They  now  seem  arid  : 
Then  Di  was  fair  and  single — how 
Unfair  it  seems  on  me — for  now 

Di's  fair,  and  married. 

In  bliss  we  roved,  I  scorned  the  song 

Which  says  that  though  young  Love  is  strong, 

The  Fates  are  stronger  ; 
Then  breezes  blew  a  boon  to  men — 
Then  buttercups  were  bright — and  then 

The  grass  was  longer. 
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That  day  I  saw,  and  much  esteemed 
Di's  ankles — which  the  clover  seemed 

Inclined  to  smother: 
It  twitched,  and  soon  untied  (for  fun) 
The  ribbons  of  her  shoes — first  one, 

And  then  the  other. 

'Tis  said  that  virgins  augur  some 
Misfortune  if  their  shoe-strings  come 

To  grief  on  Friday : 
And  so  did  Di — and  so  her  pride 
Decreed  that  shoe-strings  so  untied, 

"  Are  so  untidy!  " 

Of  course  I  knelt — with  fingers  deft 
I  tied  the  right,  and  then  the  left : 

Says  Di— "  This  stubble 
Is  very  stupid — as  I  live 
I'm  shocked — I'm  quite  ashamed  to  give 

You  so  much  trouble." 

For  answer  I  was  fain  to  sink 

To  what  most  swains  would  say  and  think 

Were  beauty  present : 
"  Don't  mention  such  a  simple  act — 
A  trouble?  not  the  least.     In  fact 

It's  rather  pleasant." 

I  trust  that  love  will  never  tease 
Poor  little  Di,  or  prove  that  he's 
A  graceless  rover. 
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She's  happy  now  as  Mrs.  Smith — 
But  less  polite  when  walking  with 
Her  chosen  lover. 

Heigh-ho  !    Although  no  mortal  clings 
To  Di's  soft  eyes,  and  sandal  strings, 

We've  had  our  quarrels  ! — 
I  think  that  Smith  is  thought  an  ass, 
I  know  that  when  they  walk  in  grass 

She  wears  Balmorals. 

FREDERICK  LOCKER-LAMPSON  (1821-1895). 


THE  KISS  AHINT  THE  DOOR. 

O  meikle  bliss  is  in  a  kiss, 

Whyles  mair  than  in  a  score  ; 

But  ivae-be-tafr  the  stouirf  smack 
I  took  ahint  the  door. 

O  LADDIE,  whisht !  for  sic'  a  fricht 

I  ne'er  was  in  a-fore  ; 
Fu'  brawly1  did  my  mither  hear 

The  kiss  ahint  the  door. 
The  wa's  are  thick,  ye  need-na  fear, 

But  gin  they  jeer  and  mock, 
I'll  swear  it  was  a  start-it  cock, 

Or  wyte  the  rusty  lock. 
O  meikle  bliss,  etc. 
1  Full  well. 
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We  stappit  ben,  while  Maggie's  face 

Was  like  a  lowirT  coal, 
An'  as  for  me,  I  could  ha'e  crept 

Into  a  mouse's  hole  : 
The  mither  look't,  sauffs  how  she  look't ! 

Thae  mithers  are  a  bore, 
An'  gleg  as  ony  cat  to  hear 

A  kiss  ahint  the  door. 
O  meikle  bliss,  etc. 

The  douce  guidman,  though  he  was  there, 

As  weel  micht  been  in  Rome, 
For  by  the  fire  he  puffed  his  pipe, 

And  never  fash'd  his  thoom  ; 
But  tittrin'  in  the  corner  stood 

The  gowky  sisters  four, 
A  winter's  nicht  for  me  they  micht 

Ha'e  stood  ahint  the  door. 
O  meikle  bliss,  etc. 

"  How  daur  ye  tak'  sic'  freedoms  here  ?  " 

The  bauld  guidwife  began  ; 
Wi'  that  a  foursome  yell  gat  up, 

I  to  my  heels  an'  ran  ; 
A  besom  whisket  by  my  lug,1 

An'  dishclouts  half-a-score  ; 
Catch  me  again,  though  fidgin'  fain, 

At  kissing  'hint  the  door  ! 
O  meikle  bliss,  etc. 

THOMAS  C.  LATTO  (1818-1894). 

1  Broom  whisked  by  my  ear. 
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O,  FOR  FRIDA  Y  N1CHT. 

"O,  FOR  Friday  nicht ! 
Friday  i'  the  gloamin' ; 
O,  for  Friday  nicht  ! 

Friday's  lang  o'  comin' !  " 
This  was  Maidie's  sang, 

Ca'in' l  hame  the  cattle, 
Campsie  braes  amang, 
Toyin'  wi'  a  wattle. 

Oy  for  Friday  nicht ! 

Friday  f  the  gloamirt  ; 
O,  for  Friday  nicht  / 
Fridays  lang  o*  comirf. 

Ilka  Friday  nicht 

Duncan  comes  to  see  me  ; 
Ilka  Friday  nicht 

Lang  he  taigles  wi'  me  ; 
Duncan's  lauch  is  sweet 

As  the  lintie's  twitter  ; 
Duncan's  words  are  meet, 

Than  a  sermon  fitter. 

O,  for  Friday  nicht  /  etc. 

Wat  o'  Bellamore 

Brags  as  lood  as  tongue  can 
Wat  wi'  a'  Strathmore, 

Wadna  equal  Duncan  ; 
1  Calling. 
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Dominie  Duff  comes  in, 

Choppin'  Greek  an'  Latin, 
Strokin'  o'  his  chin  — 

O,  but  he's  upsettin'  ! 

Oyfor  Friday  nicht!  etc. 

Th'  minister  an'  a' 

Fain  wad  ha'e  my  favour  ; 
Duncan's  worth  them  a', 

Wi'  his  sweet  palaver. 
Seven  days  there  be 

In  a  week,  says  Ida  ; 
There's  but  ane  to  me, 

And  it's  name  is  Friday. 

O,  for  Friday  nicht  !  etc. 

Robert  Ford's  Vagabond  Songs  and  Ballads 
of  Scotland.  (Alexander  Gardner,  Paisley  ; 
1904). 


GEMINI  AND  VIRGO. 

SOME  vast  amount  of  years  ago, 

Ere  all  my  youth  had  vanished  from  me, 

A  boy  it  was  my  lot  to  know, 

Whom  his  familiar  friends  called  Tommy. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  a  child  ; 
A  young  bud  bursting  into  blossom  ; 
Artless,  as  Eve  yet  unbeguiled, 
And  agile  as  a  young  opossum. 
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And  such  was  he,  a  calm-browed  lad, 
Yet  mad,  at  moments,  as  a  hatter : 
Why  hatters  as  a  race  are  mad 
I  never  knew,  nor  does  it  matter. 

He  was  what  nurses  call  a  "  limb," 
One  of  those  small  misguided  creatures 
Who,  though  their  intellects  are  dim, 
Are  one  too  many  for  their  teachers. 

And  if  you  asked  of  him  to  say 

What  twice  ten  was,  or  three  times  seven, 

He'd  glance  (in  quite  a  placid  way), 

From  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

And  smile,  and  look  politely  round, 
To  catch  a  casual  suggestion  ; 
But  make  no  effort  to  propound 
Any  solution  of  tjie  question. 

And  so  not  much  esteemed  was  he 
Of  the  authorities  :  and  therefore 
He  fraternised  by  chance  with  me, 
Needing  a  somebody  to  care  for : 

And  three  fair  summers  did  we  twain 
Live  (as  they  say)  and  love  together  ; 
And  bore  by  turns  the  wholesome  cane 
Till  our  young  skins  became  like  leather : 

And  carved  our  names  on  every  desk, 
And  tore  our  clothes,  and  inked  our  collars  ; 
And  looked  unique  and  picturesque, 
But  not,  it  may  be,  model  scholars. 
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We  did  much  as  we  chose  to  do  ; 
We'd  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Grundy  ; 
All  the  theology  we  knew 
Was  that  we  mightn't  play  on  Sunday  ; 

And  all  the  general  truths,  that  cakes 
Were  to  be  bought  at  four  a  penny, 
And  that  excruciating  aches 
Resulted  if  we  ate  too  many  : 

And  seeing  ignorance  is  bliss 
And  wisdom  consequently  folly 
The  obvious  result  is  this — 
That  our  two  lives  were  very  jolly. 

At  last  the  separation  came. 
Real  love  at  that  time  was  the  fashion  ; 
And  by  a  horrid  chance,  the  same 
Young  thing  was,  to  us  both,  a  passion. 

Old  Poser  snorted  like  a  horse  : 
His  feet  were  large,  his  hands  were  pimply. 
His  manner,  when  excited,  coarse : — 
But  Miss  P.  was  an  angel  simply. 

She  was  a  blushing,  gushing  thing  ; 
All — more  than  all — my  fancy  painted. 
Once — when  she  helped  me  to  a  wing 
Of  goose — I  thought  I  should  have  fainted. 

The  people  said  that  she  was  blue : 
But  I  was  green,  and  loved  her  dearly. 
She  was  approaching  thirty-two  ; 
And  I  was  then  eleven,  nearly. 
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I  did  not  love  as  others  do  ; 

None  ever  did  that  I've  heard  tell  of; 

My  passion  was  a  byword  through 

The  town  she  was,  of  course,  the  belle  of: 

Oh,  sweet — as  to  the  toil-worn  man 
The  far-off  sound  of  rippling  river  ; 
As  to  cadets  in  Hindostan 
The  fleeting  remnant  of  their  liver — 

To  me  was  ANNA  ;  dear  as  gold 

That  fills  the  miner's  sunless  coffers  ; 

As  to  the  spinster,  growing  old, 

The  thought — the  dream — that  she  had  offers. 

I'd  sent  her  little  gifts  of  fruit ; 

I'd  written  lines  to  her  as  Venus  ; 

I'd  sworn  unflinchingly  to  shoot 

The  man  who  dared  to  come  between  us : 

And  it  was  you,  my  Thomas,  you, 
The  friend  in  whom  my  soul  confided, 
Who  dared  to  gaze  on  her — to  do, 
I  may  say,  much  the  same  as  I  did. 

One  night,  I  saw  him  squeeze  her  hand  ; 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter  ; 
I  said  he  must  resign,  or  stand 
My  vengeance — he  chose  the  latter. 

We  met,  we  "  planted  "  blows  on  blows  : 
We  fought  as  long  as  we  were  able  : 
My  rival  had  a  bottle-nose, 
And  both  my  speaking  eyes  were  sable. 
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When  the  school-bell  cut  short  our  strife, 
Miss  P.  gave  both  of  us  a  plaster  ; 
And  in  a  week  became  the  wife 
Of  Horace  Nibbs,  the  writing  master. 

I  loved  her  then — I'd  love  her  still, 
Only  one  must  not  love  another's : 
But  thou  and  I,  my  Tommy,  will, 
When  we  again  meet,  meet  as  brothers. 

It  may  be  that  in  age  one  seeks 
Peace  only  :  that  the  blood  is  brisker 
In  boy's  veins,  than  in  theirs  whose  cheeks 
Are  partially  obscured  by  whisker  ; 

Or  that  the  growing  ages  steal 

The  memories  of  past  wrongs  from  us. 

But  this  is  certain — that  I  feel 

Most  friendly  unto  thee,  oh  Thomas  ! 

And  wheresoe'er  we  meet  again, 
On  this  or  that  side  the  equator, 
If  I've  not  turned  teetotaller  then, 
And  have  wherewith  to  pay  the  waiter, 

To  thee  I'll  drain  the  modest  cup, 
Ignite  with  thee  the  mild  Havannah  ; 
An'  we  will  waft,  while  liquoring  up 
Forgiveness  to  the  heartless  ANNA. 

C.  S.  CALVERLEY  (1831-1884). 
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FIRST  LOVE. 

O  MY  earliest  love,  who,  ere  I  number'd 
Ten  sweet  summers,  made  my  bosom  thrill  ! 

Will  a  swallow — or  a  swift,  or  some  bird — 
Fly  to  her  and  say,  I  love  her  still  ? 

Say  my  life's  a  desert  drear  and  arid, 
To  its  one  green  spot  I  aye  recur  ; 

Never,  never — although  three  times  married- 
Have  I  cared  a  jot  for  aught  but  her. 

No,  mine  own  !  though  early  forced  to  leave  you, 
Still  my  heart  was  there  where  first  we  met  ; 

In  those  "  Lodgings  with  an  ample  sea-view," 
Which  were  forty  years  ago,  "  To  Let." 

There  I  saw  her  first,  our  landlord's  oldest 
Little  daughter.     On  a  thing  so  fair 

Thou,  O  Sun, — who  (so  they  say)  beholdest 
Everything, — hast  gazed,  I  tell  thee,  ne'er. 

There  she  sat — so  near  me,  yet  remoter 
Than  a  star — a  blue-eyed  bashful  imp  : 

On  her  lap  she  held  a  happy  bloater, 

'Twixt  her  lips  a  yet  more  happy  shrimp. 

And  I  loved  her,  and  our  troth  we  plighted 
On  the  morrow  by  the  shingly  shore : 

In  a  fortnight  to  be  disunited 
By  a  bitter  fate  for  evermore. 
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O  my  own,  my  beautiful,  my  blue-eyed  ! 

To  be  young  once  more,  and  bite  my  thumb 
At  the  world  and  all  its  cares  with  you,  I'd 

Give  no  inconsiderable  sum. 

Hand  in  hand  we  tramp'd  the  golden  seaweed, 
Soon  as  o'er  the  grey  cliff  peep'd  the  dawn  : 

Side  by  side,  when  came  the  hour  for  tea,  we'd 
Crunch     the     mottled     shrimp     and     hairy 
prawn  ; — 

Has  she  wedded  some  gigantic  shrimper, 
That  sweet  mite  with  whom  I  loved  to  play  ? 

Is  she  girt  with  babes  that  whine  and  whimper, 
That  bright  being  who  was  always  gay  ? 

Yes — she  has  at  least  a  dozen  wee  things  ! 

Yes — I  see  her  darning  corduroys, 
Scouring  floors,  and  setting  out  the  tea-things, 

For  a  howling  herd  of  hungry  boys, 

In  a  home  that  reeks  of  tar  and  sperm-oil ! 

But  at  intervals  she  thinks,  I  know, 
Of  those  days  which  we,  afar  from  turmoil, 

Spent  together  forty  years  ago. 

O  my  earliest  love,  still  unforgotten, 

With  your  downcast  eyes  of  dreamy  blue  ! 

Never,  somehow,  could  I  seem  to  cotton 
To  another  as  I  did  to  you  ! 

C.  S.  CALVERLEY  (1831-1884). 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  G.  Bell  &  Son.) 
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LOVES  PERVERSITY. 

HOW  strange  a  thing  a  lover  seems 

To  animals  that  do  not  love  ! 
Lo,  where  he  walks  and  talks  in  dreams, 

And  flouts  us  with  his  Lady's  glove  ; 
How  foreign  is  the  garb  he  wears  ; 

And  how  his  great  devotion  mocks 
Our  poor  propriety,  and  scares 

The  undevout  with  paradox  ! 
His  soul  through  scorn  of  worldly  care, 

And  great  extremes  of  sweet  and  gall, 
And  musing  much  on  all  that's  fair, 

Grows  witty  and  fantastical ; 
He  sobs  his  joy  and  sings  his  grief, 

And  evermore  finds  such  delight 
In  simply  picturing  his  relief, 

That  'plaining  seems  to  cure  his  plight ; 
He  makes  his  sorrow,  when  there's  none  ; 

His  fancy  blows  both  cold  and  hot ; 
Next  to  the  wish  that  she'll  be  won, 

His  first  hope  is  that  she  may  not  ; 
He  sues,  yet  deprecates  consent ; 

Would  she  be  captured  she  must  fly  ; 
She  looks  too  happy  and  content, 

For  whose  least  pleasures  he  would  die  ; 
Oh,  cruelty,  she  cannot  care 

For  one  to  whom  she's  always  kind  ! 
He  says  he's  nought,  but  oh,  despair, 

If  he's  not  Jove  to  her  fond  mind  ! 
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He's  jealous  if  she  pets  a  dove, 

She  must  be  his  with  all  her  soul ; 
Yet  'tis  a  postulate  in  love 

That  part  is  greater  than  the  whole ; 
And  all  his  apprehension's  stress 

When  he's  with  her,  regards  her  hair, 
Her  hand,  a  ribbon  of  her  dress, 

As  if  his  life  was  only  there  ; 
Because  she's  constant,  he  will  change, 

And  kindest  glances  coldly  meet, 
And,  all  the  time  he  seems  so  strange, 

His  soul  is  fawning  at  her  feet ; 
Of  smiles  and  simple  heaven  grown  tired, 

He  wickedly  provokes  her  tears, 
And  when  she  weeps,  as  he  desired, 

Falls  slain  with  ecstasies  of  fears  ; 
He  blames  her  though  she  has  no  fault, 

Except  the  folly  to  be  his  ; 
He  worships  her,  the  more  to  exalt 

The  profanation  of  a  kiss  ; 
Health's  his  disease  ;  he's  never  well 

But  when  his  paleness  shames  her  rose  ; 
His  faith's  a  rock-built  citadel, 

Its  sign  a  flag  that  each  way  blows  ; 
His  o'erfed  fancy  frets  and  fumes  ; 

And  Love,  in  him,  is  fierce,  like  Hate, 
And  ruffles  his  ambrosial  plumes 

Against  the  bars  of  time  and  fate. 

COVENTRY  PATMORE  (1823-1896). 
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THE  KISS. 

"  I  SAW  you  take  his  kiss  !  "     "  Tis  true." 
u  O,  modesty  !  "     "  'Twas  strictly  kept : 

He  thought  me  asleep  ;  at  least,  I  knew 
He  thought  I  thought  he  thought  I  slept." 

COVENTRY  PATMORE  (1823-1896). 
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